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THE MIGRATORY WORKER IN THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY 


(By William H. Metzler’) 


CROPS CREATING MIGRATORY LABOR DEMANDS 


Einployment patterns in American agriculture vary widely. Livestock and 
general farm enterprises require relatively few hired workers and the number 
needed is fairly uniform throughout the year. On the other hand, crops such as 
cotton, potatoes, sugarbeets, and fruit require large amounts of hand work and 
for only short periods. Many of the workers in such crops must move to several 
areas within the year in order to obtain more than a few weeks of employment. 
The crops in which the seasonal migratory labor force has developed have been 
described by the Agricultural Extension Service: 

“Migrant farm labor is needed in the United States largely because certain 
areas have crop production patterns with periods of peak labor requirements that 
cannot be supplied from local sources. * * * The major kinds of farm work 
on which outside workers are needed and the approximate numbers working on 
each are: Cotton picking, 200,000; potato harvest, 90,000; tomato harvest, 75,000; 
wheat and small-grain harvest, 60,000; sugarbeet harvest, 60,000; peach harvest, 
oo,J0U0; susar-beet thinning and blocking, 55,000; cherry picking, 45,000; bean, 
citrus, and grape harvesting, each 40,000; strawberry picking, 35,000; and apri- 
cot, prune, apple, and pea harvesting, 30,000 each. Other crops requiring 12,000 
to 20,000 workers at harvest time include walnuts, sweet corn, hops, asparagus, 
hay, carrots, tobacco, sugarcane, and unions.” * 

The figures as to specific needs have changed since 1947, but the basic fact 
remains that certain seasonal labor-using crops have produced the demand for 
migratory workers. During the past several decades the trend has been toward 
greater loca! specialization in these labor-using crops. The result is that local 
peaks of heavy labor need are being accentuated and more workers are demanded 
for shorter periods of time. 


MAJOR MIGRA'TORY LABOR-USING AREAS 


The Agricultural Extension Service has also defined the major areas of the 
United States which require migratory labor. In 1947 these were as follows:* 

A. The central valley area of California producing cotton, grapes, tomatoes, 
potatoes, peaches, pears, apricots, and other crops and using some 75,000 to 
100,000 migratory workers. 

B. The Mississippi Delta cotton area using 80,000 to 100,000 migratory workers. 

Cc. The lower Rio Grande Valley producing citrus, cotton, tomatoes, corn, and 
vegetables and using 30,000 to 40,000 migratory workers. 

D. The cotton areas of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona using 60,000 to 70,000 
migratory workers. 

E. The Atlantic coast potato and vegetable areas using 30,000 to 35,000 migra- 
tory workers. 

I’, The fruit, vegetable, and sugarbeet areas of Michigan using 30,000 to 40,000 
workers. 

G. The Northwestern States producing apples, pears, cherries, peaches, hops, 
potatoes, sugar beets, and using 25,000 to 30,000 migratory workers. 

Although these figures are somewhat out of date the demand pattern remains 
much the same today. Labor demand in these various specialized high-labor- 


1 Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. This study was 
prepared for the President's Commission on Migratory Labor while the author was on 
assignment to the commission from the Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department 
of Labor. 

2Major Areas Requiring Outside Agricultural Labor, Agricultural Extension Service, 
U. 8. Departent of Agriculture, September 1947. 

3 Ibid. 
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using farm areas has been the dynamic factor in inducing people who are un- 
employed or who hold only marginal economic positions to try to earn a living 
by following the harvests. 


MAJOR PATTERNS OF MOVEMENT 


The 1947 estimate of the Agricultural Extension Service was that more than 
one-third of the migrants were part of six major patterns of movement.‘ These 
are still the major paths of migration. 

1. The Atlantic Coast movement. Negro families are transported by truck 
from Florida north. Major work areas in North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and New York. Major crops, potatoes, snap beans, fruit. 

2. The Eastern fruit migration. Anglo-Saxon families from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma and other southern States move north to pick cher- 
ries, peaches, tomatoes, and apples in Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, and New 
York. 

3. The sugar beet migration. Latin-American families are recruited in Texas 
to thin and harvest sugar beets. Major work areas are in Michigan, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Idaho, and Montana. Workers also harvest pickles, tomatoes, peas, 
and fruit. 

4. The wheat migration. Combine operators move northward with the wheat 
harvest. Operations start in Texas and move northward through Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and South and North Dakota. 

5. The eotton migration. Latin-American workers move with the cotton 
harvest from south Texas to the northern parts of the State. Some then go east- 
ward to the Mississippi Delta, other westward to New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. 

6. The Pacific Coast movements. Most of the movement is by Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin-American families from one crop to another in California or in the 
northwest. Some workers move annually from Oklahoma, Texas, or Arkansas, 
others from Arizona. Major crops are cotton, tomatoes, grapes, peaches, and 
pears. 

The balance of the movements are much more diverse and are largely asso- 
ciated with the smaller and less concentrated areas of seasonal production. 
Mechanization, changes in areas of crop specialization, or the development of 
new crops gradually change some of the routes of movement. Yet the basic paths 
have become fairly well established parts of the American agricultural economy. 


THE EMPLOYERS OF MIGRATORY LABOR 


Just as the use of migratory labor is centered in certain crops and areas, so 
it is also centered in a certain sector of the farm operator group. In 1945, 52 
percent of American farm operators used no hired labor at all.) The small family 
farm usuaily calls only for the labor of the operator and the’ members of his 
family. At the other extreme, the large industrialized farm calls for hundreds 
or thousands of workers who are hired on a crew or gang basis. The use of hired 
labor is actually concentrated on a few farms as is shown in the following table: 

ae 
TaBLe I.—Use of hired labor on farms in 1945 








Farms 
sama __.__._| Man-days 
of hired 
Man-days of hired labor used on farms in 1945 on ia farm (“ag 
) ul some kindof, used in 
All farms | labor used 1945 
in 1945 
Percent | Percent Percent 
Total.. ' de ore ee ee ks BD A itis ianeneiih 100 
Farms with no hired labor : : Bet tantuces 0 
Farms with some hired labor : : 48 100 100 
1 to 74 days ‘nia ai : : 30 62 | 8 
70 00 DIP GAME... .o << conn< , s ition . ; YW 18 13 
250 to 499 days : ; ; een 6 12 24 
500 to 999 days a : 2 5 | 18 
1,000 days and over j : psee Jdea 1} 3 37 





s sanitiad — Staci leis ‘a incase +1 


Source: “‘Surveys on Wages and Wage Rates in Agriculture.’ Report No. 16, Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics, July 1946. 





* Ibid. 
5 U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1945. 
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Only 9 percent of the farms used in excess of 250 man-days (the equivalent 
of 1 man-year) of hired labor (table I). Yet those farms employed almost 80 
percent of the man-days of hired labor used during the year. Evidently the 
employing sector of farm operators is relatively small. 

Further data in regard to employers of migratory farm labor are supplied by 
another of the series of Surveys of Wages and Wage Rates made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The data cover 1 week only. September 19-25, 
1948, hence give a Nation-wide cross section of the employment situation close 
to the peak of seasonal labor use. During that week, 1,174,000 farms used some 
hired labor, but only 75,000 farms used migratory workers. During that week, 
3,605,000 workers were employed, of whom 712,000 or 23.2 percent were migratory 
(table IT). 


TABLE II.—Use of migratory labor, Sept. 19-25, 1948 


Farms Hired workers 


Proportion 
~yomacerarsmelt -edaraien — of hiring aac AN aR eT ees 
farms that 


Proportion 
of hired 





Area | Hiring comune workers 

Hiring some mi- - r . that were 

; aa Pare . gratory All Migratory | —. . 

some labor rary labor migratory 

Thousands | Thousands Percent Thousands | Thousands Percent 
North.... 469 24 5.2 858 151 17.6 
South __._. ‘ 586 | 29 4.9 1, 809 421 23.3 
West.... 119 22 18.5 399 140 35.1 
United States... tab 1,174 75 6.4 3, 605 712 23.2 


Source: Published and unpublished data from ‘Surveys of Wages and Wage Rates in Agriculture,’’ 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, September 1948. Number of farms adjusted to estimates for 1948 in 
Farm Income Situation, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, October 1950. ° 


It should be noted that the figures are for 1 week only, hence the number of 
farms which used migratory labor during the entire year would be considerably 
larger. The employment of migratory workers during the survey week, however, 
was concentrated on a very small proportion of all farms. To illustrate this 
point, it may be noted from table III below that the largest users of migratory 
labor—farms employing 1,000 or more man-days—though only seven-tenths of 
1 percent of the Nation’s farms, used 39 percent of the migratory labor. On the 
other extreme, it is noted that the smaller users of migratory labor—farms em- 
ploying under 250 man-days per year—were 1.4 of the Nation’s farms and em- 
ployed 16 percent of the migratory labor. 


Tasie III.—Use of migratory labor, Sept. 19-25, 1948 
Farms 


Migratory labor use in man-days Farms Migratory workers 
using mi- 
All farms ABEAS as 


gratory 
labor 
| Percent Percent Thousands Percent 

Farms with migratory labor_... soul 3.8 100 712 100 
1 to 74 days . om .6 16 24 3 

75 to 249 days i a 8 21 95 13 

250 to 499 days. - - i 6 16 96 14 
500 to 999 days. .- 7 17 97 14 
1,000 and over a 19 276 39 
Not reported -4 11 124 17 


Souree: Published and unpublished data from Surveys of Wages and Wage Rates in Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, September 1948, Number of farms adjusted to estimates for 1948 in 
Farm Income Situation, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, October 1950, 


The migratory labor employing sector in American agriculture is even more 
concentrated than the data indicate. The figures are for individual farms 
whereas more and more farmers are becoming members of employers’ associations 
which handle all or part of their labor for them. Approximately 400 of these 
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associations were formed during the war, and many are still active. Their chief 
function is to obtain an adequate supply of labor for their members. Some 
contract imported labor, others recruit in the Southern States or other labor- 
supply areas. Some operate labor camps or labor pools, and exchange labor with 
other associations. An overhead organization or federation has been developed 
in some States to coordinate the activities of those associations which belong 
to it. Some steps have also been taken toward a national organization of these 
employer groups.° 
THE MIGRATORY LABOR FORCE 


Migratory labor demands call for the development of a fluid labor force which 
will move into an area when needed, and move away again when the work is 
finished. Its members learn to move from crop to crop and area to area, accord- 
ing to the dates of maturity of the crops. Relatively fixed patterns of movement 
are developed in order to obtain as much employment as possible. The migrants 
often compete with local seasonal workers, and often move into areas even 
though local labor supplies are sufficient. All available workers, resident and 
nonresident, are employed in those areas thus shortening the harvest period and 
cutting down the amount of employment per worker. 

The migrants have come to occupy an essential position in the American agri- 
cultural economy. Although they perform only from 35,000,000 to 50,000,000 
man-days out of a total of 2,000,000,00 man-days of farm labor, it comes at that 
critical period which determines the success or failure of the season’s operations. 
Commercial groups in the community which depend on the harvest of a special 
farm product share the anxiety of the farm employer lest there be too few 
migratory workers to get in the crop. The fears of such growers in regard to 
the labor supply were so great that they cried “labor shortage’ even during the 
days of mass unemployment in the thirties.” 

The number of American citiens who “follow the crops” has not been governed 
so much by the amount of work to be done as it has by general economic condi- 
tions in the country." To quote Louis J. Ducoff of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies: “* * * the supply of migratory workers varies according to the 
country’s economic and employment conditions, and according to the technological 
and other circumstances in agriculture that displace workers.’ * The displaced 
farm workers include operators, particularly tenants and croppers, as well as 
hired employees. The basis for this displacement is deserbed by Sherman E. 
Johnson as follows: “Mechanization and other improvements have increased the 
size of farm that a family can operate. They have also made farming a much 
more complex business. This means that successful modern farming requires less 
brawn and more brains than the farming of a generation ago, and that it takes a 
large capital investment to become established on the size of farm that a family 
can easily handle from a labor standpoint. * * * Full-time farms that are 
too small to utilize mechanical power effectively are likely to be too small to 
provide a satisfactory living for a farm family.” ® 

In 1820, a farm worker produced enough to meet his own needs and that of 
from four to five other persons; in 1949, he produced enough for 14 persons 
besides himself.° The output per worker has increased by 50 percent since the 
1935-39 period, and the rate of expansion in productivity is still increasing.” 
This growth, as in industry, is displacing the small handicraft operator. In some 
areas each farm tractor has resulted in the displacement of from two to four 
farm families.” In the South, much of the work formerly done by croppers and 
tenants is now being done by seasonally employed wage workers, some of whom 
are imported from Mexico. 

Prior to 1929, the displacement process in agriculture was made easy by the 
growth of manpower needs in industry, which, together with westward migration, 
absorbed those who were no longer needed to produce farm products. In 1929, 
however, the transfer of population from agriculture to industry came to an 





*See hearings before H. R. Committee on Agriculture on a Permanent Farm Labor 
Program. Jvnne 1947. 

ae hearings of Committee on Education and Labor, U. 8. Senate, 76th Cong., pts. 62 
an Ss. 

®In George Taylor et al., Rural Life in the United States. Alfred Knonf, 1949. 

*Changes in American Farming. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1949. 

Farm Production Practices, Costs, and Returns, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Statistical Bulletin No. 88, October 1949. 

1 Agricultural Outlook. 1951, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, October 1950. 

2 Technology on the Farm, Interbureau Committee on Technology. 1940; also, Soctal 
Aspects of Farm Mechanization in Oklahoma. Robert T. McMillan, Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. B—339, November 1949. 
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abrupt stop. Our expanding high output industrial economy was unable to 
dispose of all its products, so turned out thousands of workers who then became 
surplus in our production system. Many of these workers returned to farms or 
to farm employment. 

During the decade of the thirties, the American Nation became aware that 
many areas of poor farm land had become heavily overpopulated. Birth rates 
in those areas were high and people had not moved out rapidly enough to prevent 
a piling up of population in relation to resources and resource development. A 
series of destructive droughts together with low prices for farm products forced 
the surplus people off their small farms and they became a third major element 
in the stream of displaced families that moved over the country looking for a 
new economic foothold. 

The downward spiral of employment and price levels bore heaviest on the 
people with the least secure economic status—the sharecroppers, tenants, wage- 
hands, and marginal owners. When such people lost their footing they had 
neither the capital nor the business experience to be able to make a new start in 
agriculture. Openings for sharecroppers were increasingly scarce, jobs in town 
and those of regular farm workers were tightly held. Seasonal farm work alone 
was flexible enough to permit the earning of a few badly needed dollars. Even 
though fields of cotton or of peas were already overcrowded, displaced people 
could still crowd their way in. Hence, without intending it, they became part 
of the migratory farm-labor stream.” 

This piling up of manpower in agriculture was reversed by the defense effort 
of the early forties. Manpower was needed for the Armed Forces, for aircraft, 
munitions, shipbuilding, and other defense industries. The people who could 
not be absorbed into the economy during the thirties became highly valuable 
producers in the war effort. Communities welcomed them and the payrolls 
which their employment generated. When the war ended, however, many of these 
people were in industries which were not essential to our peacetime activities. 
Year by year, more of these workers were dropped from our urban economy, 
and again they turned to agricultural work for a living. By this time, however, 
they were faced with another obstacle, for mechanization of agricultural opera- 
tions still continued to reduce the amount of farm employment available. By 
1948, the underemployment of migratory farm workers was again a national 
problem.“ 

MIGRANTS FROM MEXICO 


Not all the migratory farm workers are products of American economic re- 
adjustments. Workers of Mexican ancestry or immediately from Mexico have 
become an increasingly important element in the migratory labor force. The 
annual northward movement of Texas Mexicans to the sugar-beet fields through- 
out the Middle West is one of the oldest migratory labor patterns in the Nation. 
More recently, Mexican workers have been moving into the cotton fields to take 
the place of tenant and sharecropper labor. They have also become a_ well- 
established part of the labor force for seasonal operations along the Pacifie 
Coast. 

Although Mexican workers have been part of the population of the South- 
west for many years, it is the recent entrants who have come to constitute a 
problem. The bulk of these people enter the country illegally and are willing 
to work for much less than domestic wage levels. They have continued to move 
in during the past several years even though domestic American workers were 
unemployed. 

NUMBER OF MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 


Since there is a continuous movement into and out of the migratory labor 
force, it is difficult to arrive at a figure as to its exact size. The most recent 
estimate is that of Louis Ducoff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
the year 1949. He says: “From various sources, it is estimated that there were 
approximately one million migratory farm workers in the United States at 





13 See Farms in a Changing World, 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture, especially the sections 
entitled “Newer Conditions Demand New Opportunities,” “Overcrowded Farms,” and “Farm 
Labor in an Era of Change.” 

4 Louis J. Ducoff, Migratory Farm Workers in 1948, Agriculture Information Bulletin 
No. 25, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1950; also William H. Metzler and Afife F. 
Sayin, The Agricultural Labor Force in the San Joaquin Valley, Calif., 1948, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 1950. Workers, crew leaders, and merchants in the San Joaquin 
ona stated that hunger and distress were greater in 1948 than at any time during the 
thirties. 
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some time during the year * * *,”™" The number of domestic migratory 
farm workers 14 years old and over were estimated at around 520,000. During 
that year there were 100,000 legally contracted Mexican, 4,400 Puerto Rican, 
8,000 British West Indian, and 6,600 Canadian workers in the country. The 
balance of the migrants—roughly 400,000—were illegally entered Mexican 
workers, commonly known as “wetbacks.” 

These estimates include migratory workers over 14 years of age only. The 
migratory labor population includes others who have never been adequately 
enumerated, including principally the wives and dependents of migratory workers 
who move with them but do not work, and migratory workers under 14 years of 
age. Such evidence as we have indicates that the number of nonworking wives 
and dependents is almost as large as the number of workers. The proportion 
of dependents in Latin-American families is especially large. 

As we noted above, the number of migratory workers has varied with eco- 
nomic conditions, and we have some evidence of the extent of that variation. 
The Tolan Committee of the House of Representatives estimated that in 1987, 
4,000,000 people were moving from place to place seeking nonfarm employ- 
ment and 1,000,000 more were looking for farm work." The wartime reduction 
in migration is reflected in the 1947 estimate of the Agricultural Extension 
Service of 600,000 migratory farm workers.” By the fall of 1948, the number 
was up sharply—712,000 were at work during the week of September 19-25 
alone.” And, as we noted above, the estimated total for 1949 was 1,000,000. 
The year-to-year fluctuations in the number in the migratory labor group is more 
than matched by the fluctuations from one part of the year ot another. Accord- 
ing to the survey data used by Ducoff, only 35 percent of those people who had 
followed the crops during 1949 were still engaged in farm work during Decem- 
ber of that year. Twenty-three percent had obtained nonfarm employment, 12 
percent were keeping house, 13 percent were in school, and 18 percent were 
unemployed. 

Over one-third of the migratory labor force were employed in nonfarm work 
during some part of the year. For 16 percent, nonfarm employment was the 
major activity during the year. This demonstrates that the mobility of the migra- 
tory worker is not merely geographical for he moves from occupation to occupa- 
tion as well. At least one-fourth, made up principally of housewives and 
students, arein the labor market only part of the year. 


THE TOTAL FARM LABOR FORCE 


The total number of people engaged in farm work is also quite variable. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates for 1949 indicate that twice as 
many workers are employed in September as in December. The estimates are 
as follows: 


| 
September | December ! 








All workers.__- JTL OIE ASB ; ay 14, 694, 000 | 7, 150, 000 
Family workers. - Sid «ciated eet eevctedadees , 10, 538, 000 6, 197, 000 
er eee dhe le : pitkh «metienns eames 4, 156, 000 | 953, 000 


1 Farm Labor, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Feb, 10, 1950, 


It is apparent that the number of family workers—including operators as 
well as unpaid family labor—is less variable than is the number of hired workers. 
Additional information prepared by the Census Bureau shows that the number 
of farm operators is subject to a seasonal variation of about 15 percent; the 
number of unpaid family workers is more elastic—only one-third as many were 
working during the slack season as compared to the peak.” The widest varia- 
bility exists in the hired working group: Almost five times as many were 
employed at the peak of the season as compared to the slack period. 





1% Louis J. Ducoff, Migratory Farm Workers in 1949, Burean of Agricultural Economics, 
1950. 

1% Migrant Labor—A Human Problem, Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor, 
1947. 

17 Major Areas Requiring Outside Agricultural Labor, Agricultural Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, September 1947. 

1% From unpublished data of surveys of wages and wage rates in agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, September 1948. 

1%” Annual Report on the Labor Force in 1949, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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On the basis of the amount of employment received, hired workers can be 
classified into three major groups: 

A. Year-round (over 250 days of employment per year) who constitute 
approximately 14 percent of the total. 

B. Regular (150-250 days of employment per year) who constitute 8 
percent. 

C. Seasonal (under 150 days of employment per year) who constitute 
77 percent of the hired farm work group.” 

The foregoing data are all based on evidence of employment. Since, how- 
ever, many hired laborers wlio seek work are not employed even at the peak of the 
season, the work force is considerably larger than the number employed. For 
example, in 1949, the number of hired workers employed at the September peak 
was 4,156,000 while at the same time the total number of hired farm laborers 
was estimated to be 5,090,000. (See page 26.) 


HOW MANY MIGRATORY WORKERS ARE NEEDED? 


In 1947, the Agricultural Extension Service estimated that approximately 
450,000 migratory workers were needed at the peak of the season. Since then, 
two crops which use over half of the migratory workers, cotton and sugar beets, 
have been partially mechanized. Hence, the need at the present time should be 
considerably less and might be expected to continue to decline. Yet new areas 
of intensive vegetable, fruit, or field crop production are constantly appearing 
and prevent any sharp drop in seasonal labor needs, 

Actually, while seasonal workers are needed, it is not basically essential 
that seasonal workers must be migratory. Seasonal work occurs in different 
areas at different times and people in need of work move from one to the other. 
Two-thirds or more of the seasonal workers are not migratory. When the 
rush season is over, they perform other tasks in the community. Whether the 
other third of the seasonal workers have to migrate depends on whether the 
communities which need them so badly during the rush season will afford them 
employment during the other parts of the year. 

The number of migratory workers needed does not depend then on the size 
of the seasonal operations. It depends more largely on the ability and the 
willingness of seasonal farming communities to accept some measureof respon- 
sibility for the workers they require to handle their farm tasks and also on the 
willingness of governmental agencies to coordinate plans for more continuous 
employment. 

Some communities have found it possible to level out their seasonal employ- 
ment needs by local programs of crop diversitication. Some large farm op- 
erators have staggered their crops and plantings in order to lengthen out the 
work year. Local farm labor associations have also begun to develop plans 
to provide greater continuity of employment. All seasenal work areas including 
those with very short growing seasons have potentialities along those lines.” 


TYPES AND DEGREES OF MIGRATORINESS 


During the thirties, migratory movements of farm workers began to assume 
rather definite patterns. During the war these patterns of movement were 
reduced to a minimum because of the difficulty in obtaining gasoline, tires, and 
housing. Today most workers still endeavor to keep their movements as close 
to a minimum as possible. They try to maintain a home base and move from 
it only as slack work periods in their home areas require it. The bulk of the 
workers have established their home areas in such places as California, Arizona, 
Texas, or Florida which provide a relatively long period of wintertime em- 
ployment. This allows them to move north to other harvests during the 
summer. 

In Florida and Texas the worker is usually recruited by a crew leader who 
moves him to the crop area and returns him at the end of the season. He and 








*°Gladys K. Bowles, Louis J. Ducoff, and Margaret Jarman Hagood, Estimates from 
The Hired Farm Working Force, 1948 and 1949, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, No- 
vember 1950. 

*t Activities along these lines were most prominent during the period when the Agricul- 
ture Extension Service was operating the farm-placement program. See A. B. Love and 
H. P. Gaston, Michigan’s Pmergency Farm Labor, 1943-47, Michigan State College Exten- 
sion Bulletin 288, 1947; Emergency Farm Labor in Colorado, 1943-47, Colorado A. & M. 
College, extension service, 1947; Wisconsin Farm Labor Program, 1943-47, University of 
Wisconsin, agriculture extension service, 1948. 
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his family are parts of a crew and he does very little on his own initiative. In 
this way much haphazard individual movement is avoided. 

In California, and among domestic workers generally, the movement is largely 
on a family basis. Those at the bottom of the economic scale usually try to 
use the labor of the entire family. Some have developed a regular pattern of 
movement and a system of year-after-year employer contacts. Erratic and 
misguided movements, however, are more frequent than those that are carefully 
planned. In California, most movements are confined to the important crop 
areas of the State, vet other workers cover the entire Pacific coast area 
from Arizona to Washington and Idaho. A substantial fraction of the move- 
ment between the Oklahoma-Arkansas-Texas area and California, which became 
so prominent in the thirties, still exists, notwithstanding the marked tendency 
to permanent settlement in California. 

Both single workers and families in large numbers have become so migratory 
that they have no home base to which they may return. Some families have 
been driven to blind, erratic, and tutile movements py fear of hunger and a 
feeling of economic inadequacy. Others appear to have adjusted themselves 
to a migratory mode of life on as systematic a basis as they are able to 
plan it. 

OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION OF THE MIGRATORY LABOR FORCE 


Since the number of persons in the seasonal farm iabor market varies from 
one part of the year to another, and also from yeur to year depending on 
economic conditions, a meaningful occupational classification is difficult to 
make. ‘The best information presently available comes from the 1949 survey 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Taste V.—Chief activity of migratory farm workers, 1949 





! 
' 
Chief activity | All workers Male | Female 
| | 
| Percent | Percent | Percent 
Hired farm labor ae ae : 29 34 18 
Other farm activity uh ddsccobeokt ; 12} 15 | 6 
Nonfarm work , aka ahd iad ot : ‘ iiéa 16 20 s 
Nongainful activity........ haiti ckihaadi te ; 43 31 68 


Source: Louis J. Ducoff, Migratory Farm Workers in 1949, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1950. 


The larzest classification of migratory farm workers includes students, house- 
wives, and other persons—43 percent of the total—who are in the labor market for 
only part of the year. Another 12 percent were farm operators or farm family 
workers for whom migratory farm labor is a supplementary employment. Only 
for 29 percent of all workers was farm wage work the principal activity. For 16 
percent, migratory farm work was supplementary to employment in nonagricul- 
tural industries. These differences are apparent when they are considered 
separately. 

The significance indicated by these data is that most migratory farm workers 
are in an occupationally marginal status. Out of bits and pieces of employment 
in both agriculture and nonagricultural industry, they are endeavoring to make 
a family income. Because the principal breadwinner of the family is not able 
to earn enough, many wives and children also work during peak periods but 
return to household duties and to school when the busy farm — is over. 
For most domestic family migrants, seasonal farm labor is only temporary and 
transitional because the evidence is that as soon as the opportunity for settling 
down appears, migratory life is discontinued in favor of more permanent and 
reliable types of employment. 

‘RACIAL COMPOSITION 


The race and nationality composition of the migratory farm labor group also 
is in a constant state of flux. In 1940, 85 pereent were estimated to be native 
white.” By 1946, almost half were calculated to be of Mexican descent, w hile 
35 percent were Anglo-Saxon white and about 18 percent were nonwhite.” In 





2 Micrant Farm Labor. Farm Security Administration, 1940 
Major Areas Requiring Outside Agricultural Labor, Agricultural Extension Service, 
1947. 
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1949, 28 percent were estimated to be nonwhite, while no information was obtained 
as to the proportion who were Anglo-Saxon and Mexican.” 

The race and nationality make-up of any particular sector of the migratory 
stream appears to depend largely on the people who have been marginal or sur- 
plus in that area. On the Atlantic coast the bulk of the migrants are Negroes 
who once had small farms in the South Atlantic States but left them to do sea- 
sonal farm work in Florida and the other areas which produce potatoes, vege- 
tables, and high-labor-using crops. 

In the Middle West, the migrants are largely ‘“‘Texas-Mexicans” who are re- 
cruited annually in south Texas for work on the sugar beet farms in Michigan, 
Colorado, and other North Central States. They are supplemented by Anglo- 
American workers from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Tennessee who move 
north each season to work in fruit and vegetables. On the Pacific coast, the most 
numerous element among the migrants is the “Okies’—domestic whites who were 
displaced from their Middle West and Southwest farms by drought, mechanization, 
and low farm prices. They are supplemented by ‘“Mexicans’—the general term 
being commonly used to include not only the legally contracted and illegally en- 
tered nationals of Mexico—but also United States citizens of Mexican descent. 

The racial composition is still changing. More Negroes are entering the Pacific 
coast migration and the Mexican wetback traffic is expanding northward and 
eastward by leaps and bounds. 


SEX AND AGE COMPOSITION 


Prior to the thirties the largest number of migratory farm workers were single 
men Who followed hay, grain, livestock, and other operations. During the 
thirties, family groops were thrust out onto the road by the depression and 
became the dominant element in the migratory work force. The family migratory 
unit, with its ensuing problems of health, education, housing, sanitation, and 
child welfare, brought new and intensely perplexing problems into the arena 
of migratory labor. 

A comparison of sex and age groupings of migratory and resident farm work- 
ers Was made in the recent Bureau of Agricultural Economics study on migratory 
farm labor.” As will be noted in table VI, the proportion of female workers was 
higher in the migratory group, 31 percent as compared to 27 percent of the non- 
migratory. Migratory workers were also somewhat younger than the non 
migratory. 


TABLE VI.—Age and sex composition, migratory and nonmigratory workers 


Males Females 


Age groups 


: Nonmigra- ‘ Nonmigra- 

ors , “ Mig ry migra 

Migratory tory ligratory tory 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Under 20 38 28 23 27 
20 to 34 24 32 iO 31 
35 to 54 25 27 36 32 
55 and over 13 13 5 10 
iiunuk hive tandaceusowey ake Icon dinmadieciiik 100 100 100 | 100 


| 


Source: Louis J. Ducoff, Migratory Farm Workers in 1949, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1950. 
EMPLOYMENT HAZARDS OF THE MiGrAtToRY WoRKER 


By compiling data of average daily output per worker at various yields and 
under varying field conditions, the aggregate number of man-days of labor that 
will be needed to handle crop harvests can be estimated with reasonable ac- 
curacy.” But the exact conditions of a particular harvest cannot be forecas: 
A heat wave may make it necessary, particularly in fruits, to use all the esti- 
mated man-days in 1 week; on the other hand, a cool spell may mean that the 
same harvest may extend over 3 weeks, a month, or even longer. In the fall, 





a Louis J. Ducoff, Migratory Farm Workers in 1949, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1950. 

% Thid. ; 

*% See Lenhardt, Margot W., Analysing Labor Requirements for California's Major Sea 
sonal Crop Operations, Journal of Farm Economics, November 1945, 
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the threat of rain or cold weather may also call for a speeding of the harvest. 
To minimize their risks in such unpredictable situations, farm employers usually 
want to have a supply of labor on hand that will be ample to harvest their 
crops under any condition. If this is achieved, the farmers’ harvest risk is passed 
over to the worker as a risk of uncertain employment. If the crop matures 
rapidly and a plentiful supply of labor is available, each worker may get only 
a few days instead of the longer period he had anticipated. If the labor market 
is flooded and the harvest moves slowly, only a fraction of the workers will be 
able to obtain employment. Even if the harvest season is normal and the labor 
supply large enough to minimize the harvest risks, the work opportunities will 
be diluted, with resulting unemployment and underemployment, 

Hence, most of the risk of abnormal harvests is shifted to the farm work 
force, that group in American society least able to bear economic risks. And 
this shifting carries with it no possibility for sharing in the profits or extra 
returns that are realized in good seasons. The onesidedness of this situation 
is still further increased by governmental action. State and Federal marketing 
agreements reduce the market hazards for growers but increase the irregularity 
and uncertainty of the workers’ employment. 

A migatory worker who supports his family by working in several uncertain 
harvests during the season has the additional difficult problem of slack seasons 
to meet. For example, in California and Arizona, the slack employment period 
is from January through April. In south Texas, it comes in December and 
January before the spring vegetable work starts. In Florida the most serious 
period is from October through December. In these and other areas there are 
both major and minor slack work periods during the year. 


INCREASED SEASONALITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


It is difficult to realize the profound changes that have occurred in farm 
employment in the United States within recent times. One phase of these 
changes is portrayed in the figures on average employment during the peak and 
the slack months in 1931 as compared with 1949 which are shown in Table IV. 
Data are not available for years earlier than 1931. 


TABLE VIII.—Scasonality of hired-labor use, 1931 and 1949 


Hired workers (in thousands) | Percent of high- 

month workers 

for whom there 
would be no 


ane 1949 labor use 
compared to 


. _— 1931 , 
Rec 1931 1949 employment in 
low months 
Low High Low High | Low High ‘ 
month | month | month | month | month | month 1931 1949 
New England Peoaben 64 116 34 109} —47) —6 45 69 
Middle Atlantic ; | 131 290 83 206 —37 | —s 55 69 
East North Central ___--- 241 519 116 42 —52 —15 54 74 
West North Central ee 259 543 4 566 —6R | +5 52 83 
South Atlantic sk3 331 637 207 920; -37| +44 48 78 
East South Central , | 149 398 107 885 | —28| +122 63 XS 
West South Central a 235 607 93 R33 | —62 +37 61 89 
Mountain are 85 221 | 15 235 —47} +46 62 81 
Pacific tae al ant 162 314 | 117 | 46 | —28 +42 | 48 74 
| | 
Source: Farm Employment, by Regions, Revised, 1931-1949, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Feb- 
ruary 1950. 


The most significant and universal change has been the reduction in labor use 
during the slack month, usually December or January. In most parts of the 
United States, about half as many workers were used during the slack month in 

949 as compared to the similar month in 1931. In the West North Central 
States, however, the drop was from 259,000 to 84,000 workers, and in the West 
South Central States from 235,000 to 93,000. Much of the universal decrease in 
labor use during the winter months is associated with the decline in number of 
farm workstock. 

The month of miximum labor use varies from one part of the Nation to 
another, but usually is July, August, or September. Labor use during the peak 
month increased between 1931 and 1949 in all parts of the United States except 
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the Northeast. The greatest increase in the seasonal peak was in the South, 
the maximum being in the East South Central region where peak period employ- 
ment more than doubled. The increase in the South was due in part to the 
substitution of seasonal wage hands for sharecroppers. This change, too, is 
quite significant for it means the shifting of workers from a position of some 
dependability and stability to one of comparative insecurity. 

The proportion of peak-month workers for whom there was no farm employ- 
ment in the slack month increased significantly in all regions. In 1931, for the 
Nation as a whole, there was no farm employment in the slack month for ap- 
proximately 50 percent of those employed during the peak month. In 1949, 
there was no slack month farm employment for almost 80 percent. The pro- 
portion ran as high as 89 percent in the West South Central States. 


MORE FARM WORKERS: FEWER DAYS OF FARM WORK 


The number who are attempting to make a living by farm employment has 
increased during the past several years. Estimates of the total number of 
farm workers, migratory and nonmigratory, have been compiled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as follows: 


TABLE VIII.—Number of hired farm workers 


| Total hired Year Total hired 


raat 

Yea farm workers farm workers 
1945... -- Lee A ea 4, 189, 000 || 1948 531. 4, 532, 000 
1946. _- = bi bbs aababindl (‘) 1949 apatite Y | 5, 090, 000 
1947 on le 4, 064, 000 


1 No data for 1946. 


Source: Gladys K. Bowles, Louis J. Ducoff, and Margaret Jarman Hagood, ‘‘The Hired Farm Working 
Force—1948 and 1949,”’ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1950 


The increase of 900,000 workers between 1945 and 1949 occurred in spite of a 
continuing gain in productivity per worker and a reduction in labor need in the 
Nation’s agriculture. While productivity per farm worker has increased 50 per- 
cent since the period 1935 to 1939, total farm production has increased only 20 
percent.” As a result, the amount of labor needed in agriculture is gradually 
declining. Estimates of man-hours of labor, both family and hired, that have 
been required since 1910 are as follows: 





Man-hours Van-hours 
Year: in millions | Year: millions 
1910-14 AE er, Me 1943 20, DLO 
1915-19 ae + cietagtha as a a 144 20. TES 
1920-24 _- nica aetna S59 | 1945 19. 976 
1925-29 niiihaitii ihe 1946 19, 769 
1980-34 > ] 1D47 19, 454 
1937-39 ait fae! 14s 19, 520 
1940 sad Be ciel a hee 149 19, 380 
1941 a a _. 20, 149 | 150 18, 292 
Rn ta a a ee 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Labor requirements were highest during the 1915-19 period and have declined by 
21.5 percent since that time and by 7.4 percent since 1935-39. 

The situation then must necessarily result in a smaller amount of employment 
per farm worker. The year by year surveys of employment experience by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics confirm this. These extend back only 4 years 
and are as follows: 





7 Agricultural Outlook, 1951, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, October 1950. See 
also Reuben W. Hecht and Glen T, Barton, Gains in Productivity of Farm Labor, Technical 
Bulletin No. 1020, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1950. 
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TABLE IX.—Decline in days of farm work per worker 





Total days of work per farm 





worker 
Year —— 
sae : | Nonfarm ~ 
| Farm work | work All work 
ee sclieenciclentaaines Dilated e tetae Te aad in clea th atl hannah 113 29 142 
“te ER eas CEE A eitteie Loe 106 | 33 139 
SON inc.. tdas a Pak lae SiGe 4 104 | 36 140 


iiss ct cndibiguinds dk ibe iets i 4s, 90 | 28 118 


Source: Gladys K. Bowles, Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman Hagood, ‘‘The Hired Farm Working 
Force—1948 and 1948,’’ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1950. 


As shown in table X the decline has amounted to an average of 23 days of 
arm work per worker during the past 4 years, a reduction from 113 days in 
1946 to 90 days in 1949." The extremely low figure on average annual employ- 
ment is to be explained in part by the fact that approximately half of the farm 
workers were not in the hired work force for a full year. They were farm opera- 
tors, housewives, or students. 

The significant point is that the inadequate amount of employment which farm 
workers now obtain is steadily dwindling. As improved technology still further 
reduces the need for hand labor, hired farm workers will have less and less em- 
ployment. On the other hand, a mounting program of defense activities should 
gradually take up the slack in the hired farm labor market and result in a 
better balanced situation. A diversion of farm workers to other lines of activity 
would reduce the reserve supply of labor to meet periods of crisis but at the same 
time would bring labor demand and labor supply into a balance more favorable 
to those who depend entirely or primarily on wage employment, 


COMPARATIVE EMPLOYMENT OF MIGRATORY AND NON MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 


For 1949 we have a comparison of the employment experience of migratory 
as compared to locally resident farm workers.” 


TasLe X.—Days of employment of migratory and nonmigratory farm workers 


Total days worked, 1949 


Type farm worker 





Farm Nonfarm enti 

work work All work 
Migratory - - 70 31 101 
Male ‘ oe | 79 37 116 
PED: shite inicans wD 18 6s 
Nonmigratory..........--.-- 91 20 120 
ee ee 111 32 143 
Female......-.. | 38 20 | 58 


' | | 


Source: Louis J. Ducoff, Migratory Farm Workers in 1949, Bureau of Agricultural 
Eeonomics, 1950. 


As will be seen in table X the migratory farm workers obtained an average 
of only 70 days of farm work during the year but were able to secure $1 days of 
employment in other industries. The resident workers obtained 91 days of 
farm and 29 days of nonfarm work, or approximately one-fifth more than the 
migrants. Apparently the migratory workers bear the brunt of a flooded farm 
labor market but all farm workers are affected and suffer seriously from under- 
employment. 





* Three different methods of approach used by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
yield similar results in regard to the decline in farm employment. ‘These are: (1) 8ys- 
tematic survey data from sample segments over the United States; (2) data supplied in 
mailed questionnaires by farmers (crop reporters) in all States; and (38) data on year- 
by-year labor requirements made by balancing crop production, use of technological 
methods, and output per worker. 

* Louis J. Ducoff, “Migratory Farm Workers in 1949,” Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1950. The data for this report were obtained from a national sample of approximately 
25,000 households by the Bureau of the Census as a part of its current population surveys. 
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The low average of employment results in part from the inclusion of house- 
wives, school students, and others who were not in the labor market for the 
full year. A special tabulation made for the President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics divides migratory workers 
into three groups so as to separate out the more temporary types. The three 
groups are, first, those whose major activity during the year was farm wage 
work; second, those whose major activity was of a nongainful type, e. g., house- 
work or school attendance; and third, those whose major activity was gainful 
but was not farm wage work, e. g., nonfarm employment, operation of a farm, 
operation of a business. Data were then tabulated on the amounts of employ- 
ment obtained by members of each of these groups. 

In the entire migrant group, 1 worker in 20 obtained as much as 250 days 
of farm work during 1949; 1 out of 7 obtained as much as 150 days. Seventy 
percent worked less than 75 days. These figures were for farm work only. 
As will be seen in table XI, when all paid employment is considere!, 1 worker 
in 12 worked over 250 days, 1 in 4 over 150 days, one-half worked less than 75 days. 


TABLE XI.—Percent of migratory workers who worked during 1949, by chief 
activity groups 


Those whose chief activity 


was- 
\ 
Days worked during 1949 we - 

; Farm Other Non 
wage gainful gainful 
work activity! activity ? 

At farm wage work: Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Under 75 days 70 21 gg 92 
75 to 149 days 15 33 6 s 
150 to 249 days 10 30 5 
Over 250 days 5 16 
100 100 100 10 
At all wage work: 
Under 75 days 19 16 42 ~~ 
75 to 149 days oF 19 oF 0) 
150 to 249 days 18 7 23 
Over 250 days 8 us 10 
100 10 100 im 
Percentage of workers in each group 100 29 28 13 


1 Includes nonfarm work, operation of a farm, operation of a business, unpaid family work. 
? Includes housework and schoo] attendance 
Source: Data from a special tabulation provided by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Those of the migrant group who were chiefly in nongainful activity—primarily 
housewives and students—account for a good deal of the employment under 75 
days. More than 9 out of 10 of them had farm employment for less than 75 days, 
while 8 out of 10 worked less than 75 days when all types of work was included 

The group who were chiefly nonfarm workers and farm operators constituted 
28 percent of the total and account for a good deal more of the part-time farm 
employment. Approximately 9 out of 10 worked less than 75 days at farm wage 
work. The balance worked between 75 and 250 days. When days of nonfarm 
employment are included, the situation is greatly changed. Only 4 out of 10 
worked less than 75 days, one-half worked from 75 to 250 days, and 10 percent 
worked over 250 days. 

The remaining group is composed of those whose chief activity in 1949 was 
farm wage work. Although this group includes only what might be called “pro- 
fessional” farm laborers, 20 percent were employed at farm work for less 
than 75 days during the year; slightly over half were employed for less than 
150 days; only one in six was employed for more than 250 days. 

These people did not obtain much nonfarm employment, hence, when all work 
is included, one in six worked less than 75 days, almost half worked for less 
than 150 days, one in seven worked over 250 days. 

Generalizing broadly from these data, it can be said that (1) the professional 
farm worker averaged around 150 days in all employment during 1949 or ap- 
proximately one-half of full-time employment; (2) all but a few housewives 
and youth worked less than 75 days, or less than one-fourth of a normal work 
year, 


9 
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EARNINGS 


Farm workers were asked in the above 1949 survey to report their earnings 
for the year. The data on earnings for migratory workers are presented ac- 
cording to sex and age groups and for all who worked over 25 days. 


TaBLeE XII.—Hmployment and earnings of migratory workers by sex and age, 1949 





Average 


Group days Average 
worked earnings 
All migratory workers ia caste berbaaiineanadies soa aa ditantindaenketen F : 101 $514 
Sex: 
Male Sia eatiadgtwaieas seabttatintsie ose at el. Lidk es Wiseboobakewds 116 655 
a lll ih mace eedeee tam ess dpa hdanniauin 68 202 
Age: 
14 to 15 eke Ce a oo wad 71 239 
16 to 19_. Bae icc hats conta neamibaeen eit ee wie i 86 369 
20 to 34 aces Labte ce aedeia oak sone: ‘ 105 676 
35 to 54 diecast seh ies : | 118 623 
55 and over- ee 5 | 110 400 
hose who worked over 25 days | 119 504 
Male jddetnckehoashanewde panies a | 135 739 
IRR coe tecace ict a ales aacdealnag ab sattetetio ania detinen | 82 234 


Source: Louis J. Ducoff, Migratory Farm Workers in 1949, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 1950. 


As will be seen in table XII, the migratory workers earned an average of $514 
for 101 days of work during 1949, or at the rate of $5.10 a day. Male workers 
averaged $655 and female $202. Adults in their most productive years—20 to 
34—earned $676, while those over 55 and under 20 earned substantially less. 
Only 17 percent of the migratory workers earned over $1,000; only 8 percent 
earned over $1,000 at farm work alone. Approximately one-third of the entire 
group had total earnings of over $600. These are national averages and it must 
be noted that actual earnings of migratory workers vary from area to area over 
the United States according to employment opportunities and prevailing levels 
of wage rates. Because of higher wages and probably fuller employment, average 
earnings of migratory workers on the Pacific coast normally would be more than 
twice those in the deep South. 

As we noted above, the migratory farm labor force includes a large number 
whose agricultural employment is only incidental to other activities. Their 
being included in the above figures on earnings accordingly has the effect of 
diluting the averages. When earnings for 1949 are calculated according to occu- 
pational classification, the earnings record reflects the increased income of those 
gainfully occupied on a full-time basis. 


TasBLe XIII.—Percent of migratory workers who had cash earnings of given 
amounts during 1949, by chief activity groups 


Those whose chief activity 


was— 

i : ; All ference neil seein 

Cash earnings during 1949 workers : c ; 
Farm Other | Nongain- 
wage gainful ful 


work | activity '| activity * 


Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 


Under $200 , 37 i 27 65 
$200 to $599 33 44 30 | 28 
$600 to $999 13 21 12 | 7 
$1,000 and over_. ; - : 17 28 31 

Total : : 100) 100 100 100 


Percent of workers in each group y 100 29 28 | 43 


' Includes nonfarm work, operation of a farm, operation of a business, unpaid family work. 
2 Includes housework and schoo] attendance. 


Source: Data from a special tabulation provided by the Bureau of Agricultura! Economics, 


ana 


h 
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The bulk of the earnings under $200 were made by the group composed of 
housewives, students and others whose activities were largely of a nongainful 
nature. Two-thirds of the members of this group earned less than $200. Only 
one in fourteen earned over $600. 

Part of the earnings under $200 were also made by those whose gainful ac- 
tivity was chiefly nonfarm work, operation of a farm, or operation of a busi- 
ness. Approximately one-fourth of these workers made less than $200; more 
than one-half of them earned less than $600. At the other extreme, almost 
one-third earned over $1,000. These earnings include wages from nonfarm 
employment but not including income earned in farm or business enterprises. 

When the earnings of those who were chiefly housewives, children, nonfarm 
workers, or farm operators are excluded, the earnings of the “professional” 
workers in the migratory labor force are still very low. Approximately half 
earned less than $600: one-fifth earned between $600 and $1,000 and only 
slightly more than one-fourth were able to earn $1,000 or more. 


FARM WAGE RATES 


Regional differentials in farm wage rate levels have become institutionalized 
in the Nation’s farm economy. The deep South has traditionally been the 
area of the lowest wage levels. Farm wage rates have run successively higher 
in rather regular gradations toward the North and West.” Wage rates in the 
South Atlantic, East South Central and West South Central regions have con- 
sistently been below the national average while those in other parts of the 
United States have been above it. This will be seen in table XIV. Since 1910 
the lowest wage rate area has moved westward, from the South Atlantic to the 
East South Central States. Wage levels on the Pacific coast have generally been 
more than twice as high as those in the Southeast. 


TABLE XIV.—Average farm wage rates per day without board, by regions, United 
States, 1910-48 





Year 
Region —_——- 7 —_——— ————-_-——— 
1910 1920 1930 =| 1940 1948 
| Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

South Atlantic__.-. Ra cule ; 0. 90 2.45 | 1. 55 1. 20 4.05 
East South Central 95 2. 30 1.35 1. 05 3. 55 
West South Central 1. 20 3. 00 1. 60 1. 25 4.65 
United States average : 1.35 3. 30 } 2.15 1. 60 4.80 

New England_. ; 1. 55 3.80 3.45 2. 65 6. 90 
East North Central 1. 60 3. 95 2.65 2.15 6. 40 
Middle Atlantic : 1. 60 4.05 | 3. 30 2.40 6. 50 
West North Central 1.75 4. 60 2. 76 2.00 7. 20 
Mountain ; | 2.00 4, 25 2 90 2.20 7.00 
yy eee was 2. 05 4.65 3.45 2.80 8. 30 


SourcesY Data from Farm Labor for December 1950, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington. 


In 1910, farm wage rates in the New England region were only slightly above 
the national average. Gradually, however, this region has moved up to a 
position among the higher wage rate areas of the country, a change which 
may in part be explained by the reduction in immigration from southern Europe. 

The wide disparity between farm wage levels becomes even more evident 
when rates for the high and low States are compared. These are as follows for 
a day’s work without board: 


1910 | 1920 1930 | 1940 1948 ! 


South Carolina é $0.70 | $1.85} $1.10) $0.85 | $3.00 
Washington 7 all 2. 20 4.85 3.45 2. 85 9.10 


' Data from Farm Wage Rates by States, Revised, 1910-48, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1951. 





*® Louis J. Ducoff, Wages of Agricultural Labor in the United States, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 1945. 
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DETERMINATION OF SEASONAL WAGE RATES 


Wage rates in the harvest and other seasonal hand work are usually on a piece- 
rate basis and are subject to considerable fluctuation from season to season, from 
area to area, and also from one farm to another within an area. Crop yields, 
field conditions, the market and price situation, weather conditions, the antici- 
pated labor supply, all act strongly to move these wages up or down. The 
strong influence of a tight labor supply can be observed in the upward spiraling of 
farm wage rates at the beginning of World War II. Wage ceilings under the 
wartime wage stabilizi.ion program were placed on piece rates for specific opera- 
tions in many areas of concentrated production, but little control was applied to 
the wages of regular and year-round workers. 

Such hazards have led growers in seasonal areas to meet prior to the harvest 
to establish common rates for the harvest operations. They also arrange to 
recruit additional wodkers if there is doubt of the adequacy of the labor supply. 
This type of cooperative effort tends to come more and more under the control 
of those growers who try to maintain wage rates at a minimum. 

The tendency of such employer organizations is to bring in many more workers 
than the minimum the harvest demands. Public employment officials have found 
it necessary to recruit substantially fewer workers than have been requested. 
Even then the situation of underemployment at the height of the season still 
exists. Migratory workers coming into such areas find the labor market strongly 
organized against them. This is especially true if a supply of imported labor is 
on hand large enough to do a significant proportion of the harvest work. This 
type of collusive wage setting is in strong contrast to the more individualistic 
determination of wages in areas using year-round or regular wage hands. 
There the individual farm worker contacts the individual farm employer and a 
contract is made on a person-to-person basis. Each bargainer has a part in mak- 
ing the terms of the agreement and there is an independent meeting of minds as 
to what the terms of employment shall be. Obviously, a similar two-sided pro- 
cedure in establishing harvest rates would be more in line with the mutual respect 
accorded each other by citizens of a democracy. 


COMPARISON OF FARM AND FACTORY EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, AND EARNINGS 


The wage rates and earnings of farm workers, both migrant and nonmigrant, 
are inequitable when compared to those of urban workers. The comparative 
average wage rates of farm and factory workers during the past four decades 
are as follows: 


Tarte XV.—Hourly earnings of factory and farm workers, 1910-50 


Average hourly earnings 
. 7m 8S\ Percent 


~—| farm wage 


Period is of fac- 





Factory Farm | 
workers workers | Sry wage 
; 
Doallrs Dollars | Percent 
1910-14 0. 21 0.14 | 67 
1915-19 33 22 O4 
1920-24 . 52 . 24 | 47 
1925-29. ___ i : 7) . 23 | 41 
1930-34 50 | .14 | 29 
1935-39 ; 61 | 15 | 25 
1940... . 67 | 16) 24 
1941 5 73 | .19 26 
1942 . 85 25 | 20 
1943 96 | 33 | 34 
1944 1.02 | 39 | 38 
1945 1.02 44 | 43 
1946 1.09 | . 48 | 44 
1947 4 1, 24 ) 41 
1948 1. 35 . 54 40 
1949. . 1. 40 . 55 | 39 
1950 ! 1.45 | - 55 | 37 
' 


| Preliminary. 


Source: Column 1, ‘‘Factory workers,”” Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Column 2, “Farm workers,’ Farm Labor, U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Rates of pay for farm workers amounted to two-thirds as much as those of 
factory workers back in the days of the old farm parity base period, 1910-1914. 
They moved down rapidly during the lean farm years in the thirties until they 
averaged less than one-fourth the average paid to factory workers. During 
World War II, farm wages went up rapidly and reached a level of 44 percent 
of factory wages. By 1950, they had fallen back to 37 percent. 

The foregoing figures are for relative rates of pay per hour, they do not 
take into consideration the irregular an dintermittent employment of the farm 
worker. The most telling comparison combines employment, wages, and earn- 
ings. As will be seen in table XVI, the average migratory worker earned $550 
in 1949 compared to $2,866 for the average factory worker, or only one-fifth as 
much. In both instances earnings include perquisites. 


TABLE XVI.—Employment and earnings of farm and factory workers, 1949 


Migratory Nonmigra- | Manufactur- 

far tory farm ing 
Average days of work 1949 101 120 245 
Average rate per day $5. 10 $4. 40 $11. 21 
Cash earnings per year 514. 00 1 §20. 00 2 2, 746. 00 
Value of perquisites 36. 00 3 60. 00 4 120.00 
Total earnings. 550. 00 580. 00 2 866. 00 


! Louis J. Ducoff, ‘‘Migratory Farm Workers in 1949,” Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1950 

? Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 1950 

? Barbara B. Reagan, ‘‘Perquisites Furnished Hired Workers, 1945,’’ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
December 1946 

4A rough estimate based on U. S. Department of Commerce figures which show the annual non-wage 
income of wage eerners at around $6 billion: This includes employer contributions to sickness, accident 
and old age benefits, vacation and holiday pay and similar payments 


The figures indicate that both migratory and nonmigratory hired farm workers 
lost an average of close to 200 working days in 1949. Even within the restricted 
classification of those depending primarily or exclusively on farm work and 
who seek work for the full year, one-fifth lose 200 days or more and one-half 
lose 150 days or more. This is a gross loss of labor resource to society as well 
as to the individual. The loss to society is of two types. First of all, more than 
one-half billion man-days of available constructive labor was not utilized in 
our wasteful economy in 1949. During that wasted time, these people could 
have produced more than $10,000,000,000 worth of goods and services if employ- 
ment had been available to them. During that time, even at their meager rates 
of pay, they would have earned more than $2,000,000,000 in wages. The other 
cost is the loss in morale, efficiency and self-respect of workers who, endeavoring 
to make a livelihood from an inadequate employment base, are unable to meet 
their social and economic obligations to their families and to the community. 





CHANGING TECHNOLOGY AND THE DEMAND FOR SEASONAL 
WORKERS ON FARMS 


(By Glen T. Barton’, with the assistance of Warren R. Bailey, Grady B. Crowe, 
and C, R. Hoglund) 


INTRODUCTION 


In many respects a technological revolution bas taken place in agriculture dur- 
ing the last decade. A sharp rise in productivity of farm labor has keynoted those 
changes in farming. As will be seen in chart I, both output per man-hour and 
per worker on farms are now more than half again as great as in the prewar pe- 
riod of 1935-39. In general, an increase in output, rather than a decrease in 
labor input, has dominated the rise in the productivity of labor. Output advanced 
by nearly 40 percent during the period, while both farm employment and man- 
hour input declined only about 13 percent. 

Farm operators and working members of their families perform the bulk of the 
labor on farms in the United States. Hired workers make up a little more than 
one-fifth of total annual farm employment at the present time.’ Hired employment 
has decreased by nearly 20 percent since 1835-39, while operator and family 
employment has dropped only 13 percent. More than half of the hired seasonal! 
working force are local seasonal workers, and perhaps one-fourth are migratory 
workers. Nearly a fourth of all hired workers are farm operators, or family 
workers who work for wages on other farms during a part of the year. It is 
expected that further advances in farm mechanization in the next several years 
will reduce job opportunities for hired workers to a greater extent than for 
operator and family workers. 

Rapid progress in mechanization has been a major factor in the sharp rise in 
productivity of farm workers. Farmers’ inventory volume of power and ma- 
chinery (including horses and mules) is now about three-fourths greater than in 
1935-39. This understates the speed with which farmers have shifted from ani- 
mal power to machine power. The number of horses and mules has been cut 
by more than half during the last decade, but farm tractors are two and a half 
times as numerous as in 1940. Combines, mechanical corn pickers, and milking 
machines are important labor saving machines which have more than trebled 
in number in the last 10 vears. In addition, the number of trucks on farms has 
substantially increased. 

A marked rise in crop production per acre over the last decade also has made 
farm labor more productive. Greater use of fertilizer and lime and of improved 
seeds, more widespread adoption of soil-improvement practices, and greater time- 
liness in farming operations through mechanization have all contributed to 
higher yields. 

Increases in milk production per cow, in egg production per hen, and in produc- 
tion per breeding unit of other kinds of livestock raise the productivity of farm 
labor. Heavier feeding of better-balanced rations, improved strains of livestock, 
increased sanitation and disease control, reduced death losses and better care 
have all contributed to a long-time rise in production of livestock per breeding 
unit.. 

The effects of technological advances and changes in productivity of labor have 
not been uniform among the various farm enterprises. Over the last generation, 
the most rapid progress in mechanization and the greatest increase in labor pro- 
ductivity have occurred in the grain crops. There is now practically complete 
mechanization of wheat production in the western and north central areas of the 





1 Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The writer acknowledges the special help he 
received from officials of the State employment services, State College personnel, and rep 
resentatives of the sugar-beet and/or cotton industries in California, Michigan, and 
Mississippi. 

* The annual employment average for 1950 was 22 percent. However, since employment 
of hired workers is more seasonal than is employment of operators and family workers, the 
proportion rises to around 28 percent in the September work peak and then declines to 
around 13 percent in the December-January slack-work period. 
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FARM OUTPUT and LABOR INPUT 


% OF 1935-39 | | 
Output per 
man-hour —~ 


es Man-hours 


output worked* 


60 
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* IN TERMS OF TIME USED BY ADULT MALES 
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country where the acreage of wheat is concentrated. With increasing adoption 
of tractor power and use of mechanical corn pickers, and other labor-saving 
equipment, production of corn in the Middle West is rapidly approaching a similar 
stage. 

Although mechanization of the hay harvest took place at a fast rate during 
World War II and the postwar years, much remains to be done. Increases in 
labor productivity in livestock production have generally lagged behind those 
in crop production. The stepped-up use of milking machines over the last decade, 
however, has resulted in a marked rise in labor preductivity in production of milk, 

Despite the noteworthy progress in mechanization, a large part of our farm 
work is still done with the hands or with small hand tools. Estimates for 1945 
indicate that hand labor constituted about 60 percent of all farm work. The 
corresponding percentages for work on livestock and on crops were approximately 
75 and 50, respectively. Among the crops hand labor accounted for from one- 
half to three-fourths of the work on tobacco, cotton, potatoes, sugar crops, 
vegetables, and fruits. 

I’'amily labor and share croppers have traditionally made up the working force 
on tobacco production in most areas, and very few hired seasonal workers are 
used. Large numbers of hired seasonal and migratory workers are used in com- 
mercial production of the other crops mentioned, however. Development of 
satisfactory machines to supplant the hand work on these crops has been difficult. 
Consequently over the long run mechanization has not progressed as rapidly on 
these crops as on some of the other crops, such as wheat and corn. 

High farm incomes, higher money wage rates, and the relatively smaller 
supplies of farm labor that have characterized the last decade of full employment 
have proved strong incentives to further mechanization throughout agriculture. 
Since the end of World War II great strides have been made in the elimination 
of “stoop” labor on some of the specialty crops in a few areas. Cotton and sugar 
beets are important examples. In the following pages an analysis is made of 
the present and prospective status of technology and its effect on demand for 
seasonal workers on cotton in California and in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta of 
Mississippi, and on sugar beets in Michigan and California. 
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COTTON IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIF. 


Cotton is a major crop in California. In 1948, for example, nearly a million 
bales were produced on more than three-fourths of a million acres. According 
to estimates of the California Department of Employment nearly 1,250,000 man- 
weeks of labor were used on the major seasonal operations in cotton production 
in 1948. This represented 20 percent of the total seasonal hired labor require- 
ments for all crops in the State that year. A wide variety of intensive fruit and 
vegetable crops accounts for the bulk of the seasonal labor needs. 

Practically all California cotton is grown in the San Joaquin Valley. Seasonal 
work on all crops in the valley accounts for about 50 percent of the seasonal labor 
requirements of the entire State. Seasonal labor needs of cotton, in turn, con- 
stitute more than 40 percent of the total for all crops in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Cotton harvest requires the bulk of the labor with 90 percent of the seasonal 
workers on cotton used in picking and only 10 percent in chopping and hoeing. 
Mechanization of cotton production, especially of harvesting, thus can affect 
significantly the farm-labor situation in the valley and in the State as a whole. 

At the end of World War II in 1945 less than 1 percent of the cotton crop in 
California was picked mechanically. Adoption of mechanical pickers proceeded 
slowly during the next 2 yeurs. By 1948 mechanical pickers were used to harvest 
about 9 percent of the crop. The proportion rose to more than 17 percent in 1949. 
During the 1950 season it is estimated that around 1,250 mechanical pickers 
handled more than 33 percent of the crop. The consensus of those acquainted 
with cotton production in the State is that about 90 percent of the crop will 
ultimately be harvested mechanically. How quickly this high degree of mechani- 
zation can be reached depends upon the net result of several factors, most of 
which are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Taste 1.—Harvesting costs per bale of cotton with machine picking and hand 
picking, San Joaquin Valley, Calif., 1949 


Hand Machine 


item picking picking 
Picking costs... . . $45 $14. 65 
Field waste__. athe dike j ‘ 1. 20 
Grade loss_...-. ‘ ida setiahaa eens deacon ae : . 10. 32 
Total economic costs ! , 45 20. 17 
Difference in favor of machine picking.--.--- Bin cpkaabialeda . 4 18. 83 

1 Additional ginning costs, for machine-picked ectton, averaging about 11 cents per bale, not included. 
Source: Warren R. Bailey and Trimble R. Hedges, Economics of Mechanical Cotton Harvesting in the 
San Joaquin Valley—-1949. Mimeographed Report No. 111, Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 


Economics, University of California, January 1951, 


Under present conditions in California, cotton can be picked more economically 
by machine than by hand. Research of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the California Agricultural Experiment Station showed that costs of 
mechanical harvesting were nearly $20 per bale less than costs of hand picking 
in 1949. This will be seen in Table I. Loss in grade of cotton made up a 
substantial part of the total costs of machine picking. This cost is being re- 
duced, however, as cotton gins are rapidly being equipped with new and better 
machinery for handling machine-picked cotton. 

Successful defoliants for cotton in California seem ultimately to be assured. 
This will greatly encourage mechanized harvesting. Growers also are learning 
to operate mechanical pickers more efficiently and to improve cultural prac- 
tices that contribute to control of weeds. 

Custom work will be a method of extending harvest mechanization to many 
operators of small farms for which ownership of mechanical pickers is not eco- 
nomical. It is also likely that gin companies will encourage such use of me- 
chanical pickers on smaller farms to insure prompt completion of harvest and 
the higher lint grades that accompany early harvest. Credit arrangements of 
small growers with gin companies give the companies some measure of control 
in this regard. 

It is likely, however, that many operators of smaller farms will continue to 
pick a part of their cotton with family labor. These smaller farms account for 
a relatively small proportion of the total acreage of cotton in the valley, however. 
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It is also probable that many operators of larger farms will want to continue 
to use hand pickers on part of their cotton. This would be done to provide fall 
jobs for workers needed on the farms for work on other crops during other parts 
of the year. Thus forces are likely to operate on both small and large farms 
that will tend to limit complete mechanization of the cotton harvest. 

By 1948, hand work in preharvest operations on cotton had not been material- 
ly reduced. However, experiments and some farmers’ experience show equal 
vields and better conditions for machine picking with thicker (nonchopped) 
stands compared with the usual practices of chopping and hoeing. It is expected 
that hand chopping will rapidly be eliminated and that only one light hoeing 
or weed control will be required on the average. Better seedbed preparation 
and other improved cultural practices will contribute to this end. General 
adoption of all these improved practices may reduce hand labor on preharvest 
operations to about a third of that presently required. 

Achievement of these technological potentials in preharvest and harvest work 
on cotton is certain to have a far-reaching effect on the labor picture in the 
San Joaquin Valley. The probable effects on number of workers needed and 
the seasonal distribution of employment opportunities are indicated in Chart IT. 
The chart shows the labor picture, for cotton, under two sets of conditions: (a) 
actual number of seasonal workers used, by weeks, in 1948, and (b) estimated 
number of workers required if the technological potentials in preharvest and 
harvest work had been achieved on the cotton crop of 1948. In other words, 
using 1948 as a bench mark, the chart shows the probable effects of potential 
changes in technology on the demand for seasonal workers in cotton production 
in the San Joaquin Valley. 

During the week of peak labor demand in November the transition to full 
mechanization of the harvest would reduce the need for seasonal workers by 
around 80,000. An estimated 12.000 seasonal workers had already been dis- 
placed by mechanical pickers in operation in the peak week of 1948. It should 
be noted also that the cotton-picking season would be shortened under the as- 
sumption of potential mechanization. Relatively full use of mechanical pickers 
would speed harvesting. In addition, the peak of the harvest season is reached 
more quickly with Acala 4-42, the variety of cotton currently planted in 
California. 

These technological changes in cotton production would also greatly affect 
the total demand for seasonal workers in the San Joaquin Valley. The late fall 
peak of employment would be eliminated with full mechanization of cotton. 
The new labor peak would occur at the height of the grape harvest in Sep- 
tember. Not only would the seasonal labor requirements of the entire San 
Joaquin Valley be drastically reduced, but the assumed technological develop- 
ments would tend to flatten out employment over the year compared with the 
situation in 1948, 

At the ontset, these sharp reductions in employment opportunities would 
seriously affect many seasonal workers. There can be no doubt, however, of the 
long-run social desirability of eliminating a large part of the need for seasonal 
stoop labor. 

More than half of the seasonal workers in the San Joaquin Valley are resi- 
dents of the county in which they work. The local labor force consists of 
whole families, and housewives, youths, and part-time workers whose chief 
work in agriculture is cotton picking. Some local people whose regular employ- 
ment is at modest wages arrange their vacations or take extended vacations so 
as to earn extra money picking cotton. 

Migrant workers in the San Joaquin Valley consist of white and Negro work- 
ers from the Southwest and to some extent from cotton States to the east, and 
domestic Mexicans. Migrants from eastern cotton States are attracted by higher 
wage rates and heavier-vielding cotton in California. They come solely for the 
cotton harvest and return homie at the end of the picking season. Migrants also 
include fruit pickers who follow the Pacific coast fruit harvest and use cotton 
picking as a fill-in job. 

What the net short-run effects of the technological developments in cotton 
production on the various groups of farm workers will be is not too clear. Ad- 
‘ancing technology will create more year-round employment for many in the 
regular farm working force, such as tractor drivers. Job opportunities in the 
cotton harvest will be almost wholly eliminated. Hence there will be no need 
of foreign labor and likewise little or no need for domestic migrants even though 
at present, the migrant is preferred over local labor by many growers. More 
unemployment and a greater relief load among local workers may occur until 
such time as adjustments have been worked out. 
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POSSIBLE EFFECT OF MECHANIZATION ON 
REQUIREMENTS FOR SEASONAL COTTON WORKERS 


in San Joaquin Valley, California 
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Full employment conditions in the economy as a whole will lessen the hard- 
ships of adjustment for many of the displaced workers. Displaced local farm 
workers, for example, can to some extent take over jobs vacated by other local 
workers who move to jobs elsewhere. An accelerated defense program would 
not only foster rapid mechanization of cotton production, but would at the same 
time create nonfarm job opportunities for seasonal workers no longer needed in 
the agriculture of the San Joaquin Valley. 


COTTON IN THE YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


About 900,000 bales of cotton were produced on nearly 1,500,000 acres in the 
Delta area of Mississippi in 1949. This represented 60 percent of the production 
and about half of the cotton acreage of the State that year. The need for off- 
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farm seasonal workers in the State is greatest on the concentrated cotton 
acreage of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta area. 

As in the San Joaquin Valley of California, large-scale farming operations 
predominate in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. About three-fourths of the cotton 
acreage and a slightly higher proportion of cotton production are on farms with 
100 or more acres of cotton. Im many other respects, however, the two areas 
exhibit sharp contrasts. Farmers in the San Joaquin Valley depend almost 
exclusively on off-farm seasonal workers. In the Delta, on the other hand, 
up to 75 percent of the labor for chopping and picking is supplied by share- 
croppers and wage hands resident on the farms and plantations, 

So-called “pool” workers from nearby towns and villages supply half or 
more of the oft-farm labor in the chopping and picking seasons in the Delta. 
Migratory workers from the hill areas of the State also are an important source 
of seasonal workers. Interstate migrants and imported Mexican nationals are 
in the minority. 

The Yazoo-Mississippi Delta is practically a one-crop area so far as need for 
extra seasonal workers is concerned. In this respect, it differs somewhat from 
the San Joaquin Valley, for although in the latter area cotton is presently the 
most important single user of seasonal labor, other crops—grapes, tomatoes, 
and other fruits and vegetuables—have large seasonal labor requirements. 

A long tradition of operating under the share-cropper system also sets the 
Delta apart from the San Joaquin Valley which is a relatively new area where 
new machines and techniques have usually been adopted rapidly. The two areas 
present sharp differences in climate. Cotton and other crops in the San Joaquin 
Valley are grown under irrigation, whereas the Delta is a humid area. Con- 
sequently, weed control is more difficult in the Delta area and the preharvest 
operations of chopping and hoeing constitute more of a bottleneck to complete 
mechanization of cotton production. 

It is estimated that there were more than 1,300 mechanical cotton pickers in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta in 1950. The mechanical pickers in the Delta were 
not used nearly as fully as those in California. The proportion of the crop 
harvested mechanically probably did not greatly exceed 5 percent. The impact 
of technology on hand-labor requirements in both harvest and preharvest opera- 
tions has been minor thus far. 

If hand-picking rates are $3 or more per hundredweight, picking by machine 
costs substantially less than picking by hand in the Delta (table 2). However, 
the differential does not appear to be as large as in California. A greater number 
of acres picked per season per machine and the higher yields of cotton per acre in 
California are important factors contributing to this difference. Also wage rates 
for hand-picking are usually higher in California.. A large part of the costs of 
machine picking is made up of depreciation and interest charges on the mechani- 
cal picker and tractor which represent an initial investment of $8,000 to $10,000. 
Costs per bale of machine picking thus decline as volume of cotton picked per 
machine increases. 

Foreseeable improvements in picker efficiency through better mechanical de- 
sign and more skillful operation, better defoliation methods and progress in clean- 
ing and ginning of machine-picked cotton will tend to increase the cost differen- 
tial in faver of mechanical picking in the Delta. Regarding cotton picking alone, 
when hand-picking rates are $3 or more an economic incentive exists for expanded 
use of mechanical pickers. 





3 In 1950, for example, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reported hand-picking rates 
of $2.75 and $3.45 in Mississippi and California, respectively. 
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TaRLE 2.—Comparison of varying rates for hand-picking with machine-picking 
when fived charges for machine operation are based on 1948 machine prices, 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 





Cost per bale 


| Difference 





Hand- | Machine- | 
picking | picking | 
Varying hand-picking rates per hundredweight of seed cotton: 

RI. wiantadice deans dest Seadtspadiiabeati saciiahdinetidianiegs ‘ $29. 50 $39.13 | —$9. 63 
$2.25....- awahede ob die dile« $«paciele< . i gubee 33. 19 39. 13 —5. 04 
$2. 50.... il aie oane wes alt i ‘ . oe : 36. 88 | 39. 13 —2. 25 
$2. 75.... ceubseuk Pade ‘ bn lin die a J wd e 40. 56 39. 13 1.43 
i itis wn attegtoel é dade baad ‘ 44. 25 | 39. 13 5.12 
$3. 50.... ia - pa 51. 62 39. 13 12. 49 
RA 0's Scie Sake MEE 7 Var CEL BF EET ee. 59.00 | 39. 13 19.87 
$4. 50 7 66. 38 | 39. 13 27. 25 


Source: Grady B. Crowe, ‘‘Mechanical Cotton Picker Operation in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta,’’ Mis- 
sissippi Agr. Expt. Station Bul. 465, July 1949. 


' Based on 1,475 pounds of seed cotton. 


Thus far, efforts have not been entirely successful in developing practical 
techniques for eliminating hand labor in chopping and hoeing of cotton in the 
Delta. This is perhaps the most serious bottleneck to complete mechanization 
of cotton production in the area. However, some Delta farmers have succeeded 
in eliminating a large part of the preharvest hand work. Flame cultivation 
helps but does not do the complete job. Chemical sprays offer promise of 
helping to solve the weed-control problem. But complete mechanization of cot- 
ton production in the area has not been achieved thus far, even on an experi- 
mental basis. 

As large numbers of workers are needed for chopping and hoeing, farm oper- 
ators in the Delta have hesitated to mechanize harvesting to the fullest extent 
because of a fear of losing their labor supply for the preharvest hand operations. 
To conform to this situation and also to take advantage of harvest mechaniza- 
tion, some farmers operate under a system whereby about half of the cotton 
acreage is grown by sharecroppers and the remainder is handled as a “wages” 
crop. The sharecroppers and their families provide about enough labor to 
chop and hoe all of the cotton acreage on the farm, and hand pick most of the 
cropper cotton. Mechanical pickers are used for harvesting the “wages” cotton, 

The potential reduction of labor requirements for cotton in the Delta are great. 
Under a system of mule power and one-row equipment, about 160 hours of man 
labor are necessary to produce a bale of cotton, see chart III. By mechanizing 
as completely as possible with present equipment, only 20 to 25 hours are re- 
quired, depending on the hand Jabor needed for weed control. When the weed- 
control problem is finally solved, cotton may be produced with as little as 
10 man-hours of direct labor per bale on the most efficiently operated farms. 
Considerable progress has already been prade in reducing labor requirements, 
especially on the larger farms. Tractors and tractor equipment are used exten- 
sively on preharvest jobs such as plowing, disking, and cultivating. As noted 
previously, however, the time-consuming jobs of chopping, hoeing, and picking 
have been thus far mostly untounched by mechanization. 

It is believed that handling the preharvest job mechanically and relatively 
complete mechanization of cotton production on the larger farms in the Delta 
ultimately will be achieved. A potential of 90 percent mechanization of the 
cotton acreage on farms with 100 or more acres of cotton may be feasible. This 
would represent two-thirds of the cotton acreage of the area. This proportion 
could be further increased through custom operations on the smaller units. 

Attainment of this potential level of mechanization will be much more gradual 
than in the San Joaquin Valley. The elusive combination of techniques neces- 
sary for elimination of hand work in weed control has yet to be determined even 
on an experimental basis. When this problem is solved, general adoption of the 
techniques by farmers will take time. Labor scarcity occasioned by an acceler- 
ated defense program will speed the adjustment. The “pull” of workers from 
farms in the area by nonfarm job opportunities is likely to be a more important 
factor than their “push” from farms by mechanization for some time to come. 
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The off-farm seasonal workers will be likely to feel the impact of increased’ 
mechanization first. About 20,000 “pool” workers from nearby towns and vil- 
lages were used during the height of the picking season in 1950. An additional 
$,000 to 9,000 out-of-area workers were used. During the peak of the chopping 
season more than 16,000 pool workers and around 4,000 out-of-area workers were 
employed. The numbers of on-farm workers potentially subject to displace- 
mrent are much greater. As further progress of mechanization in the Delta 
will be gradual, no serious social and economic problems because of labor dis- 
placement appear imminent. 





REDUCTION OF MAN LABOR 
THROUGH MECHANIZATION 
Per Bale of Cotton, Delta Area Mississippi 


DEGREE OF MAN HOURS PER BALE 


MECHANIZATION 0 40 80 120 160 
<_> 


nee et OF nce neg SY _L_L_ LLL 


TRACTOR LAND PREPARATION, 
ONE-ROW MULE CULTIVATION: --- 
HAND CHOP, HAND PICK 


TRACTOR LAND PREPARATION AND 
CULT.; HAND CHOP, HAND PICK 


TRACTOR LAND PREP. AND CULT.; 
HAND CHOP, MECHANICALLY PICK 


TRACTOR LAND PREP., ROTARY HOE me ee 
AND FLAME CULTIVATION; SOME 
HAND CHOP, MECHANICALLY PICK : EEE. 


COMPLETE MECHANIZATION ©---> >>> B Other preharvest 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 47993-X BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 





SUGAR BEETS IN MICHIGAN 


Preharvest and harvest operations on the more than 100,000 acres of sugar 
beets in Michigan in 1950 required the use of large numbers of seasonal hired 
workers. The Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission estimated 
that nearly 15,000 seasonal workers were used on sugar beets during the peak 
of spring work and around 5,000 during harvest in 1950. 

Although sugar beets are a leading user of seasonal labor in the State, Michi- 
gan also produces many other crops which use a considerable number of sea- 
sonal workers. ‘These crops include cucunrbers for pickles, snap beans for market, 
sour cherries and several fruit and specialty crops. 

Sugar beets are the first of the crops to need extra seasonal workers each year. 
Michigan Field Crops, Inc.—an organization of sugar-beet growers and producers 
of other crops—recruits workers, primarily Mexicans from Texas, for work in 
the sugar beet fields. Puerto Ricans and Mexican nationals also are used. 
After completion of spring work in sugar beets in eastern and southern Michi- 
gan, the domestic Mexicans work in cucumbers for pickles, snap beans and 
other crops within and near the sugar beet area, and in cherries in northwestern 
Michigan. Some of the Mexican workers are engaged in the sugar beet harvest 
around the first part of October, and the remainder go south for cotton picking. 

Less than 1 percent of the sugar beet acreage in Michigan was harvested 
mechanically in 1945, the year in which World War II ended. Thereafter, 
mechanization of harvest operations progressed rapidly, as the machine method 
of harvesting costs considerably less than the hand method. It is estimated 
that about 60 percent of the sugar beets in the State were harvested mechani- 
cally in 1950. It is anticipated that within 3 or 4 years 90 percent or more of the: 
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acreage will be mechanically harvested. This will result in a need for only a 
nominal number of hired seasonal workers in the sugar beet harvest. 

Thus far, hand work in the spring operations of blocking, thinning, and weed- 
ing have been little affected by mechanization, Commonly, spring work is esti- 
mated to require one worker for each 8 acres of beets. Also, demand for work- 
ers in the spring is more concentrated than formerly. When animal power was 
used in preparing land and in planting operations, such operations were ex- 
tended over a longer period than at present when these jobs are done with 
tractors and tractor equipment. Consequently, there was less piling up of need 
for workers in the spring. Since yields of sugar beets depend on timely thin- 
ning, it is important that this operation be completed within a brief period. 
This factor, plus the difficulty of recruiting sufficient numbers of seasonal work 
ers under present conditions, provides a strong incentive to further mechaniza- 
tion of preharvest operations, 

The use of a down-the-row mechanical thinner has been proven experimentally 
practicable. Successful thinning is usually accomplished when this machine is 
run through the stand of beets two or three times. By its use, thinning is done 
quickly and timely, and moreover, the need for subsequent hand work is con- 
siderably reduced. Whereas under present prevailing practice one worker is 
needed for about 8 acres of sugar beets, with the use of the mechanical thinner 
one worker can handle about 15 acres, thus reducing this seasonal labor require- 
ment by approximately one-half. 

The sugar beet companies in Michigan have virtually set a goal of a 50 percent 
reduction in hand labor in spring work within the next 5 years, and they plan 
to push the use of the mechanical thinners vigorously. The extension service 
of Michigan State College also is encouraging the adoption of mechanical thin- 
ners. The sugar companies, through Michigan Field Crops, Inc., not only take 
responsibility for recruiting and placing the extra seasonal workers needed in 
production of sugar beets; they also supervise, handle, and pay the workers 
after they have been assigned to farms. This degree of control over the sugar 
beet labor situation should greatly facilitate the program of the sugar companies 
of encouraging rapid adoption of mechanical thinners. 

The estimates to be found in table ITI indicate the probable effects that 
further mechanization will have on man-hour requirements for sugar beet pro- 
duction in Michigan. Use of four-row thinners and mechanical harvesters on 
100 percent of the acreage would reduce man-hour needs per acre to less than 
half those of 1950. 


TasLe ILI.—Estimated labor requirements for sugar-beet production in Michigan, 
4 methods of production 


Average hours per acre planted 


Machit 


Operat i 
peration Machine Machine harvesti 
t esting 


Hand har- 


aah and hand | harvesting | * 7 
pencanly harvesting! only and 4-row 
: thinner 
Total seedbed preparation ___. 3.9 3.9 3.9 3. 9 
Apply fertilizer, plant, and cultivate 4.7 4.7 4.7 4. 
Blocking and thinning | 22.0 22. 0 22. 0 
4-row thinner ; ; vasuca ‘ ‘ 1.2 
Hand hoeing mance cheat ealechiesi toes 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Trim and hoe Lactei saat 8.0 
Total planting, cultivating, and thinning..._.-.__| 34.7 34.7 34.7 13.9 
Lifting : eared 2.5 1.0 
Pulling and topping ._-.--.-.-.-.----- . 27.0 10.8 é 
Machine harvesting. . 2 6.8 6.8 
Total harvesting - -_-.--.--- ceminate 29. 5 15.9 6.8 6.8 
Total loading and trucking to factory . 6.8 4.4 4.0 4.0 
Total hours per acre..........-- on 74.9 58.9 49.4 28. 6 


160 percent machine harvesting and 40 percent hand harvesting. The estimates in this column represent 
the 1950 situation. 
2 100 percent machine harvesting and use of 4-row thinner, 3 times over, on 100 percent of acreage. 


Source: Adapted from data in Michigan Circular Bulletin 215, June 1949, and from data supplied by 
members of sugar-beet industry: and others. Estimates prepared by C. R. Hoghand, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and K. T. Wright, Michigan State College. 
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The sharp reduetion in number of seasonal workers used on beets that appears 
imminent because of further mechanization, will create some serious labor prob- 
lems for growers of other crops, especially cucumbers and snap beans. These 
canning crops originally were grown on small acreages per farm and handled 
almost exclusively by the farmers and their family labor. The availability of 
large numbers of domestic Mexican workers in the interim between spring work 
and harvesting of sugar beets proved an incentive to expansion of production 
of cucumbers and snap beans. The effect of a reduction of 50 percent in the 
beet labor supply on the cucumber and snap bean industries is not too clear. 
Hither adjustments in acreage or acceptance of responsibility for recruitment 
of workers by the growers of these crops appear to be the chief alternatives 


SUGAR BEETS IN CALIFORNIA 


About 200,000 acres of sugar beets were harvested in California in 1950. 
Although sugar beets are an important crop in the State, its total labor needs 
are relatively insignificant compared to those of cotton. In 1948, for example, 
137,000 man-weeks of seasonal labor were used on sugar beets in contrast to 
1,236,000 man-weeks on cotton. 

Probably more than 80 percent of the sugar beets in California were harvested 
mechanically in 1950. This compares with 30 percent mechanically harvested 
in 1945, the first year for which estimates are available. The present extent 
of machine harvesting is close to the estimated potential of around 90 percent 
of the acreage. Full mechanization will be limited because small growers cannot 
afford to own mechanical harvesters and custom rates of machine harvesting 
are not at present sufficiently more attractive than hand harvest rates. Full 
mechanization also will be limited because in many of the sugar beet areas of 
the State a supply of workers for hand harvesting will be available. These 
workers are needed in vegetable crops at other seasons of the year. 

Very little of the preharvest hand work has been mechanized thus far. Irregu- 
lar seedling emergence and seedling diseases have made planting to a stand 
difficult. Growers have been unwilling to rely on mechanical thinning of uneven 
stands. The thinning operation generally comes at a slack season and a sufficient 
supply of workers is usually available. Thus prospects at present ure that 
mechanization of preharvest hand operations in sugar beets in California will 
come slowly. 

Labor requirements for thinning and blocking are now somewhat less than 
they were a few years ago. Growers universally now use six to nine pounts of 
decorticated seed per acre compared to the former practice of planting 22 to 
28 pounds of whole seed. Decorticated seed plantings facilitate thinning with 
long-handled hoes, whereas natural seed plantings require considerable finger 
work in removing individual plants. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Technology has yet to make widespread inroads on the needs for hand labor 
in labor-intensive crops in agriculture. The cotton and sugar beet areas ana- 
lyzed above, however, are examples of areas in which mechanization has reduced, 
or appears likely to reduce, the need for seasonal hand workers. Considerable 
progress also has ben made in some vegetable crops. Oil sprays have proved 
practicable for weed control in carrots in some areas, for example. This, coupled 
with the use of a mechanical harvester on late carrots thus gives promise of 
complete elimination of hand work on a part of the acreage of this crop. Simi- 
larly, experiments have shown that use of sulphuric acid results in a reduction 
of 50 to 75 percent of the hand work in weed control in onions; mechanical 
harvesting of dry onions also has proved practicable. 

But mechanization and other techniques of reducing hand-labor requirements 
have made little progress in most crops requiring large amounts of labor. 
Fruits are an important and outstanding example. Furthermore, what may 
prove practicable for a particular crop in one area may not work so well in 
another area. The differences in cotton production between the San Joaquin 
Valley and the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta of Mississippi provide a good example 
of this point. 

The factors discussed make it difficult to generalize as to the possibilities 
of improved technology reducing the need for seasonal workers in agriculture. 
Some progress has been made in a few crops since the end of World War IT. 
Conditions are ripe for still further progress in the years immediately ahead. 
Revolutionary changes are likely to occur in only a few instances, however. 
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RECRUITING MIGRATORY WORKERS FOR SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN AGRICULTURE 


(By Samuel Liss *) 
INTRODUCTION 


The problems associated with bringing together workers and distant seasonal 
employment in argriculture have frequently been attributed to the lack of 
adequate private and public machinery for recruitment and placement. This 
was undoubtedly a characteristic of the past and, to a substantial degree, is 
also of the present. But basically, the migratory labor procurement problems 
are not mechanical. Much has been done in the past few years by farm employers 
and by the public employment system to improve the methods of seasonal work 
finding and labor distribution in agriculture. But the annular problem of mobiliz- 
ing these workers and getting the proper number to the right places at the 
right time with reasonable certainty is still largely with us. 

The mechanical problems of recruiting and placement, where they now exist, 
are largely symptoms of more deep-seated causes that have their origin in the 
inferior bidding of farm employers compared with employers in other industries 
utilizing labor of comparable experience and skill. This relative weakness in 
the effective demand for seasonal manpower in agriculture, particularly in non- 
depression periods, is, in turn, reflected in farm-employer necessity or preference 
for hiring economic-distress labor. 

It is to be recognized, therefore, that in analyzing recruitment and placement 
problems of migratory workers, we are dealing in the main with the consequences 
of an economic environment and not with the basic causes of the migratory farm 
labor supply and distribution problems. For, if too many workers are trying 
te make a living in seasonal employment on farms, or if too few are attracted 
to such employment, improving the methods by which men and employment 
are brought together is not a permanent solution for the ills associated with 
these problems. 

Accordingly, in the discussion which follows, part I analyzes the basic and 
the mechanical factors which underlie the problems and practices of recruiting 
migratory workers in agriculture. Part II describes and evaluates private ef- 
forts and techniques for getting seasonal farm work and migratory labor to- 
gether. Public recruitment and placement of migrants are reviewed and ap- 
praised in part ITT. 


I. Bastc AND Conrriputing Factors BEHIND RECRUITMENT 
PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 


rile BASIC FACTORS 


(1) The uncertain character of the migratory labor supply 

The peak harvest labor requirements on American commercial farms typically 
represent many times the labor demand at low preharvest points. Fortunately, 
however, the periods of high harvest-labor demand do not occur simultaneously 
in all sections of the country. Combined with seasonal variability is the cir- 
cumstance that in many areas local labor can plant and cultivate but cannot, 
even at a low level of crop production handle the entire harvest. The result 
is that seasonal, particularly harvest, wage workers are needed and are 
theoretically available from distant sources to compensate for the differences 
between preharvest and harvest labor requirements. 

Thus, a migratory labor force represents the means of attaining a supple- 
mental seasonal labor supply to match a fluctuating labor demand. And be- 
cause the grower’s returns from a year’s investment depends on a timely harvest, 


1Farmers Home Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. This study made 
while on full-time assignment to the President’s Commission on Migratorp Labor. 
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the availability of this supplemental labor force under prevailing farm and 
labor-management practices is of paramount importance, and its successful 
recruitment is a major consideration. 

The employment offered is temporary, of short duration, intermittent, rela- 
tively low-paying, and virtually unprotected by legal minimum standards. Con- 
sequently, the demand is met primarily from pools of workers who are either 
unemployed or underemployed at certain times of the year. In exchange for 
idleness or in order to supplement their meager earnings in the home area, they 
are willing to move, sometimes long distances, to farm employment that by 
standards of employment in other American industries is largely inferior. 

Because the migratory labor supply is, for the most part, a product of ‘adverse 
economic conditions in the Nation as a whole and of scarce job opportunities 
in the localities where it originates, it is highly fluctuating and uncertain. 
Localities that chronically have failed to employ their working population the 
year-round have become the usually accepted sources of migratory labor. But 
experience shows that even such long-standing sources of migrant labor may fail. 

In general, however, seasonal farm employment is not as attractive as other 
employments which are available in periods of full production in our economy, 
That is why agriculture is immediately confronted with a stringent manpower 
problem in an emergency requiring full utilization of the Nation’s labor resources. 

This uncertainty of labor supply is reflected in the recruiting practices of 
employers of migratory labor. As the season approaches when large numbers 
of such workers are needed, a feeling of apprehension develops when an ade- 
quate supply of labor is not apparent in advance. The very fact that nonlocal 
sources must be tapped makes the detection of a visible labor supply so much 
the harder. Because of this uncertainty of the migratory labor supply, recruit- 
ment is begun much in advance of the season, workers being instructed to report 
frequently before the beginning of work. Overrecruitment and frequent re- 
recruitment are also byproducts of this uncertainty, although other factors 
govern these practices, such as: (a) The desire to keep wages as low as pos- 
sible, (b) the need to procure enough workers to compensate for the usually 
excessive labor turn-over, and (c) the desire to concentrate harvesting opera- 
tions in the shortest possible time. Labor turn-over, for example, is so exten- 
sive that in many instances farm employers are compelled not only to recruit 
new workers several times a season, but on each working day. On the other 
hand, the practice of concentrating harvest operations within narrow limits of 
time creates a demand for a larger number of workers to do a job than would 
be needed if the harvest were spread over a longer period. 


(2) The alienation and rejection of local seasonal farm workers and the pref- 
erence for migratory labor 

The dependence on the uncertain supply of migratory workers has been aggra 
vated as local workers, potentially availabie for seasonal work, have been 
alienated from such employment. In some parts of the country the type of labor 
supply which has been associated with the development of commercial crop 
production has accustomed farm employers to utilize workers regarded as inferior 
in social and occupational status. The ingredients of this status have been the 
race, color, or previous nationality of persons willing or compelled to work under 
substandard conditions. Such persons were joined by others who, because of 
economic adversity or for other reasons, accepted seasonal or part-time employ- 
ment on distant farms under conditions largely unacceptable by the local working 
population. 

Unlike this type of labor, locally resident workers usually have a reservation 
price for their services compatible with minimal conditions of stable community 
living. Not only do they seek steady employment at least within the season, but 
the majority of local residents who are not entirely unemployed can be attracted 
to cultivate or harvest crops only if the wages offered are competitively attractive. 
But comparatively lower wages is only one element that has tended to alienate 
local labor from seasonal agricultural employment. Long and irregular hours 
of work are equally important or even greater deterrents in obtaining workers 
from local and nearby communities. Such conditions of employment often 
lead to employers’ preference to have workers housed on the farm or close by in 
order to be available on short notice. Local workers, however, not only desire 
reguiar hours of work but prefer to return home after a day’s work. 

The secretary of the New Jersey Board of Agriculture, for example, observed 
that “the farmer in a great many * * * harvesting projects requires very 
early hours in the morning and very late hours in the evening, with practically 
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no work in the middle of the day, which * * * discourages bringing people 
by the day from our urban areas into the rural areas to accomplish the work 
desired.” ? 

In explaining the “advantages” of migrant workers, the President of the New 
Jersey Asparagus Growers Association stated that “* * * migrant laborers 
are housed on the farm. They are readily available for the early morning work, 
which is not so of workers that use means of transportation or live elsewhere. 
The migrant worker has few or no outside interests, and he is more dependable 
for the heavy weeks, which run from 6 to 7 days. There are times when 
it is necessary for worker to be in the asparagus field 14 successive days.” * 

In support of the use of nonlocal farm workers (in this case, Mexican na- 
tionals), a grower in California stated his conception of the qualifications that a 
seasonal laborer should have: “To do the job properly * * * a worker must 
be able to adjust himself to working at high speed in the hot sun for 3 or 4 weeks 
at a time, leave this job, rest up for 2 or 3 days, then go at another job of an 
altogether different type again at high speed. The diminishing amount of 
(domestic) workers * * * in the (Hemet) valley in the past several years 
donothave * * * (this) ability * * *. The (Mexican) nationals clearly 
have this ability and the work has been accomplished to the mutual advantage 
of both the owners and the nationals,” ‘ 

Further enumerating the advantages of the migratory laborer, the secretary of 
the New Jersey Board of Agriculture testified: “* * * we think of the migrant 
as an unskilled worker, yet he does have a sort of semiskill that the urban 
worker does not have, and where the urban person just couldn't stand up and do 
the work required in harvesting, it comes easy for the migrant. Therefore, the 
farmer prefers the migrant.”* That the economic handicaps of the migrant 
worker are just as much a part of his qualifications as his alleged superior manual 
ability is evident from the extended remarks of this witness as to why it is not 
to the interest of local workers to accept seasonal farm work nor to that of 
the farmer to give them jobs: “I believe in this State [New Jersey] the unem- 
ployment wage [compensation] is something like 22 or 26 dollars a week. A\l- 
though he [the urban worker] might get shelter and some [other] accommoda- 
tions, I doubt if their income during other than harvesting [operations] would be 
much greater than that. Therefore * * * I don’t think it is attractive to the 
farmer for the urban worker to be employed, and I don’t think it is to the ad- 
vantage of the unemployed of our urban areas to come to the farms to seek 
agricultural employment.” ° 

Testimony presented to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor indi- 
cated that in some cases agricultural employers pay little or no attention to the 
adequateness of the local supply. To the question, “What effort does your or- 
ganization make, if any, to fill the labor needs from domestic sources before you 
turn to Puerto Rico?” the manager of Garden State Service Cooperative Asso- 
ciation in New Jersey replied: “We make no effort because cur whole program 


is a Puerto Rican program * * *,"" Why Puerto Ricans are considered more 
satisfactory than native American workers was explained on the grounds that 


“they are not afraid to get right down on their knees and work with their hands 
if necessary, and they want to work. They want to work Saturdays and Sundays, 
and their biggest complaint is that they don’t get [enough] work.” ° 

In other cases, farm employers seem either to believe or to be certain that local 
labor does not exist for cultivating or harvesting certain types of crops. “At no 
time have we ever been able to use the available local supply of labor as com- 
posed of * * * unemployable people who are of the white races or the 
Negro,” stated the executive secretary of the California Asparagus Growers Asso- 
ciation.’ How deeply committed growers can become to labor of one nationality 
is revealed by his declaration that “our entire economy in the (asparagus grow- 
ing) industry is developed around this type of worker that we presently have, 
the Filipino.” Similarly, observed the assistant director of the Connecticut 
Shade Tobacco Growers Association, “the only people that are willing and able to 
pick up potatoes in Connecticut that I know of, are Jamaicans. * * *”°"  Ex- 

*W. H. Allen, Trenton, N. J.. hearings, p. 94. 

Philip Ashcroft, Trenton, N. J., hearings. p. 188 

* Harold Sandall, Los Angeles, Calif., hearings, p. 529. 


*W. H. Allen, Trenton, N. J., hearings, p. 92. 

® Ibid. 

7 W. G. LaTonrette, Trenton, N. J., hearings p. 216. 
*W. G. LaTourette, Trenton, N. J., hearings, p. 200. 
* J. W. Halleen, Los Angeles, Calif., hearings, p. 843. 
1 Thid., p. 345 

"FE. J. Orr, Trenton, N. J., hearings, p. 360. 
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tending his remarks, he added: “Whether we like to admit it or not, * * * 
the type of local worker we get is far inferior to the foreign worker we bring in 
here. We find they {local workers] are not stable as workers. They may be 
there one day and gone the next, and as soon as they get a day’s pay they buy a 
bottle, and a good many of them are gone. Therefore, we cannot depend on 
them.” * 

Numerous instances of recruiting problems arise not only when growers dis- 
criminate against local workers but also when domestic migrants are rejected in 
favor of foreign or offshore labor. A fruit grower in Michigan, for example, 
upon being offered the assistance of the public employment system to obtain 
southern migrant workers replied, “they don’t just all fit into the picture,” because 
“they are not reliable.’ Even Texas-Mexicans, the largest of the migratory 
<roups in this country and almost universally accepted by growers, were deemed 
unacceptable in southwestern Michigan “because they are not too reliable.” 

Labor spokesmen interpret the question of “reliability” in somewhat different 
terms: “the southern worker is not wanted because he is not as amenable to con- 
trol as the noncontinental Puerto Rican or the foreign Jamaican contract 
worker.” “ So testified the national secretary of the Workers Defense League. 

Confronted with repeated testimony from employer witnesses of the “un- 
reliability” of domestic and local labor, one of the Commissioners asked: “Do 
you want our Commission to conclude from your remarks that indefinitely into 
the future, Americans are not going to be able to do the kind of work that is 
required in the Imperial Valley, and that we must look to a continuing supply 
of noncitizens from Mexice or elsewhere in order to get this work done for 
you?” To this question the president of the Imperial Valley Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation replied: “I think, sir, that the jobs these Mexican nationals are doing 
in the Imperial Valley would not be desired by our own citizens as long as our 
present economic standards exist where, for the most part, they can get more 
desirable jobs in cities. * * * Until conditions are different, when they no 
longer can get these more desirable jobs, they are not going to come back and 
do stoop labor in the Imperial Valley or any other place if they don’t like that 
kind of work.” * 

The foregoing may be considered representative of the different explanations 
as to why agricultural employers prefer migratory workers, particularly if they 
come from foreign sources. The argument seems to be that domestic migrants 
are more reliable than local labor and that foreign workers are superior to 
both. But basically, the bias clearly stems from the fact that domestic and 
foreign migrants offer less resistance to the farm employers’ conception of equi- 
table wages and accommodate themselves more readily to the intermittent and 
irregular work schedules than do locally resident workers. For these reasons it 
is not surprising that there is a growing tendency in some sections of commercial 
agriculture to rely on both domestic and foreign migrants for a substantial 
portion of their sensonal farm labor supply. And it is this reliance which is 
a main root of the problem of recruiting seasonal farm workers from local or 
nearby sources. 


The contributing factors 

What are the mechanical tasks of recruitment and placement that are subject 
to appraisal? As we see them, the tasks are (1) to mobilize, recruit, and dis- 
tribute an adequate but not an excessive supply of workers for areas requiring 
labor supplemental to that available locally; and (2) as the season progresses, 
to redistribute labor from areas where work is completed to other areas requir- 
ing them, with a minimum of lost time and expense to workers and employers, 
or to return them to their place of origin. The question, then, is: By what 
means and how well have these tasks been executed ? 

Certainly, chance search for labor supplies by employers and for employment 
by workers and the individualistic and decentralized methods of recruiting that 
still prevail to a great extent suggest that these tasks have not been carried out 
as well as may be desired. The uncertainties experienced by farm employers 
in obtaining an adequate supply of seasonal labor cannot all be laid to the basic 
factors previously discussed. Neither is it reasonable to assume that the irreg- 
ularity of employment from which migratory farm workers suffer is entirely due 


— 


12 Thid., p. 353. 

13 Russell Evarts, Saginaw, Mich., hearings, p. 310. 
4 Pon Hamilton, Saginaw, Mich., hearings, p. 373. 
& Rowland Watts, Trenton, N. J., hearings, p. 384. 
16 Keith Mets, Los Angeles, Calif., hearings, p. 541. 
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to agricultural seasonality, commodity market fluctuations, farm wanagement 
practices affecting labor utilization, ant other peculiarities of labor demand. 
A good share of the responsibility for labor-market failures must be attributed 
to the fact that recruiting and distributing the migratory farm labor force have 
not, as yet, been organized in a systematic way. Despite improvements, the 
farm labor market is still largely casual and decentralized. 

For the most part, farm employers are still depending on their own efforts 
and on private agents to recruit their migratory labor. Similarly, a large pro- 
portion of agricultural migrants rely on themselves to find work. Through these 
methods, the large majority of the workers and the bulk of the work are brought 
together in a manner that is inefficient and costly to both employers and workers. 
They result in duplication of recruiting and haphazard work-seeking, both of 
which decrease the amount of employment obtained, consume workers’ earnings, 
and multiply the number competing for the available work, and yet still fail to 
guarantee the employer a stendy and reliable seasonal labor force. The multi- 
plicity of competing employers conducting individual recruitment has the effect 
of procuring far more workers than would be required if all farm employers in 
any one area were to act as a cooperative for recruiting and utilizing their labor 

While the prevailing methods of securing farm employment and of precuring 
migratory workers are still largely individualistic, there is evidence that col 
lective and group action on both sides of the employment relationship is grow 
ing. Workers are being banded together in both small and large units by em 
ployment middlemen for group placement, and employers of migratery labor 
have formed special recruiting associations or have delegated recruiting fune 
tions to existing associations for purposes of volume precurement of labor. 
It is of some significance that agricultural migratory workers have not been 
able, as yet, to exercise control over labor procurement or job distribution through 
labor unions of their own as, for example, dock workers have done through their 
own hiring halls. Worker contribution to more systematic recruitment has been 
largely thrusts upon them by crew leaders and labor contractors, neither of whom 
represent worker interest, In contrast, the action of employers in this respect 
has been self-initiated, 


Il. THe MECHANICS AND EXTENT OF PRIVATE RECRUITMENT 


SELE-RECRUITING MIGRANTS 


Self-recruited migratory workers (commonly called free-wheelers or self- 
starters) are those who move on their own initiative from their home base or 
from an area of previous work fo seasonal employment known to have existed 
in the past or currently made known to them through general publicity or 
“grapevine.” Some have at least the hope of renewing employment relations of 
prior years, but for many there is no prospect of finding work. But that is a 
risk they are willing or forced to take. This movement is essentially uncontrolled 
even though partly directed by the public employment system through its na 
national chain of furm-labor information stations 

The number of self-starters is not known: however, it is generally believed 
that their numbers over the country as a whole have declined in recent years 
They may still represent 2s much as 40 percent of the total migratory farm-labor 
force in American agriculture. 

The following are examples of the varying proportion in some of the major 
migratory movements : 

(a) Though the major portion of the migratory movement out of Texas is 
highly organized, there is also a large unorganized movement of workers most 
of whom are returning to locations or to employers of previous years. An esti 
mated 12,000 workers migrated ont of this State in 1949 on their own initiative, 
ind this represented about 15 percent of all migrants who left Texas that year.” 
Convers ‘ly, Teyas also attracts some 10,000 inigratory workers who move volun 
tarily from Oklahoma for the cotton harvest.” 

(4) About one-half of the 17,500 migrants who came into Arizona in 1949 from 
Texas ond Oklahoma were reported to have no definite employment arrange- 
ments.” The arrangements for the other half were only slightly less tenuous, 
since they were based largely on the wide advertising and publicity carried out by 


Texas Farm Placement Service, 1949. p. 8. 
8 Thid.. 19F0, p. 9. 
"Farm Labor, Agriculture and Food Processing Report, Arizona, 1949, p. 9 
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the Cotton Growers Association “working with the employment service in those 
States.” * 

(c) From 25 to 40 percent of the Texas-Mexican migrants who came into 
Michigan in 1949 were free lancers; of the southern migratory workers other 
than Texas-Mexicans coming into Michigan in 1949, the proportion of free lancers 
was estimated to be 60 percent.” 

(d) Of some 10,000 migrants who were employed in Idaho in 1950, about 40 
percent came on their own, returning to the State largely on the basis of previous 
work experience.” Similarly, migrant laborers arrive in Oregon and move 
“pretty much on their own.” * The employment service in the State of Wash- 
ington finds it necessary to have a comparatively elaborate system of labor infor- 
mation stations and mobile and portable employment offices to direct the rela- 
tively large number of free-wheeling migrants in that State. 

(e) At the other extreme, it is estimated that only 8 percent of the migrant 
workers who come to southern New Jersey arrive on their own initiative.* But 
this comparatively small proportion of self-recruiters does not include migrants 
who travel in crews having no definite arrangements for employment. In 1949, 
for example, it was reported that about 40 percent of the crews coming into New 
Jersey had no contracts or commitments for employment.” 


EMPLOYER RECRUITMENT 


Migratory labor streams are generated in large measure by farm employers or 
their agents, and, not infrequently today, with the cooperation of the public 
employment system, through mass recruiting media, such as newspaper advertise- 
ments, radiocasts, inspired stories in the press, posters, and bhandbills. 

In 1949, for example, it was reported that representatives of Arizona cotton 
growers “did considerable advertising on the radio (in Texas and Oklahoma), 
carrying the information to the workers in both Spanish and English.”* A 
similar arrangement worked out between the Arizona and the Oklahoma employ- 
ment services in 1950 enabled Arizona growers to go to Oklahoma and recruit 
cotton pickers in that State.” However, it is doubtful whether any of the workers 
recruited in 1949 had firm commitments of jobs, for, as the Arizona Farm Place- 
ment Service observed, there was “no way of knowing with any degree of accuracy 
to what extent workers were brought in under contract.” * This doubt is reen- 
forced by the additional statement that “during the peak of the cotton harvest, 
individual growers were in active competition with each other to recruit workers 
and went all out to erect signs and post trucks and representatives along the 
highways to intercept migrants’’” And in 1950, the Arizona employment 
service could vouch for only about 50 percent of the Oklahoma migrants being 
“definitely placed in Arizona.” ” 

Similarly, apple growers in the State of Washington expended about $4,000 in 
1950 for radiocasts, placards, and display newspaper advertising in recruiting 
apple pickers in most States west of the Mississippi. How many workers actually 
responded to this extensive advertising program was admittedly unknown. On 
the one hand, the Washington State employment service observed that it “‘was 
not as effective as desired,” but on the other hand, it stated that “it did result 
in stimulating the in-migration of apple pickers from many States involved.™ 

Recruitment programs sometimes come in conflict. A case in point was pre- 
sented to the Commission by the executive director of the Michigan Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission: “Farm labor recruiters representing growers’ 
associations in other areas of Michigan and in bordering States converged (in 
1949) on the region (the fruit areas of western Michigan) to secure workers for 
crop activities which immediately follow the cherry harvest. Bidding for labor 
became highly competitive and a large number of migratory workers left the 
State immediately after the cherry harvest, necessitating an intensive recruit- 


™ Thid. 

*t Post Season Farm Labor Report, Michigan, 1949, p. 20; and H. C. Markle, Saginaw, 
Mich., hearings. pp. 28-29. 

“2 George R. Gochnour. Portland, Oreg., hearings, p. 486. 

3 -—D. F. Kennedy. Portland, Oreg., hearings, p. 176. 

* W.H. Allen, Trenton, N. J., hearings, p. 80. 

25> Post Season Agricultural and Food Processing Report, New Jersey. 1949, p. 6. 

*Farm Labor, Agricultural and Food Processing Report, Arizona, 1949, p. 9. 

27 Thid., 1950, p. 11. 

28 — Labor, Agricultural and Food Processing Report, Arizona, 1949, p. 5. 

2° Thid.. p. 10 

* Farm Labor, Agricultural and Food Processing Report, Arizona, 1950, p. 11. 

* Annual Farm Placement Report, Washington State, 1950, pp. 7-10. 
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ment campaign to obtain sufticient labor for later crop activities. In other words, 
we had to do it (recruiting) twice.” Similarly, in 1950, the Oregon State Em- 
ployment Service pointed out that “in one area handbills were circulated by 
employers (from) outside th earea at the height of the season’s activity, which 
caused some out-migration to another State at a time when pear pickers were 
badly needed.” “ Maryland reported “several instances of pirating of workers 
by out-of-State employers and crew leaders” that created “a serious, although 
temporary, shortage of (farm) labor” in 1934." 

Still other illustrations show the typical consequences of irresponsible recruit- 
ing by farm employers and of the inability of the public employment system to 
control unnecessary migration of seasonal farm workers. The large agricultural 
area of west Texas is heavily dependent on nonlocal workers to harvest its cot- 
ton as its population density is far too low to be self-sufficient in manpower to 
meet this peak labor requirement. Consequently, cotton growers in this area 
usually conduct their annual recruiting by contacting crew leaders in the southern 
part of the State. Workers, under crew leaders, systematically follow the cotton 
harvest within Texas, starting in the lower Rio Grande Valley and in the Coastal 
Bend and moving into central and north Texas before going to west Texas. 
This annual migration sequence enables the State to get its cotton crop harvested. 
However, in 1948, cotton growers in west Texas sent letters to the crew leaders 
early in September while their crews were still picking cotton in central and 
north Texas, urging them to come to west Texas at once. According to the Texas 
Farm Placement Service, west Texas “produced a very small yield and even 
though the cotton was open about the middle of September, it was not ready for 
the number of migrant workers who went to west Texas in spite of our efforts 
to keep them in central and north Texas.” As a result, “many of these workers, 
arriving too soon and seeing the poor cotton crop, either continued on into New 
Mexico or Arizona or turned back and went into Arkansas * * *,”” Another 
example of irresponsible recruitment occurred in the State of Washington in 1949. 
A group of employers insisted on recruiting 450 workers from Puerto Rico despite 
the assurance by the State Employment Service that an adequate supply of 
labor was available within the State. As a result, a surplus of labor developed 
which prevented the Puerto Ricans from getting employment for more than 50 
percent of the time they were in the State. In addition, “there was opposition to 
their employment from local relief organizations * * * and from local workers 
as well, and (the recruitment activity) generally posed a difficult public relations 
problem.” ” 

These various methods of bringing notice of available employment to workers 
have the common characteristics of uncontrolled impersonal recruiting. Their 
positive results are frequently hard to measure; yet, they are quite capable of 
attracting an excessive labor supply at advertised points of demand. These re- 
cruiting methods also have the tendency to telescope the demand for labor too 
far in advance, thus inducing premature migration. Furthermore, they may not 
only entice workers away from areas where they may be needed or where they 
are actually working, but also multiply the number of workers competing for 
employment without guaranteeing any individual employer the certainty of an 
adequate labor supply. 


EMPLOYER-GROUP RECRUITMENT 


The recruiting of seasonal farm workers by groups or associations of growers 
as well as by food packers and processors has increased in the last 10 years. 
Originally begun by beet-sugar companies some 50 years ago, this labor recruiting 
pattern received an impetus during World War II when, under the supervision 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Mexican and other foreign 
workers were contracted for employment on American farms. Although these 
grower associations were formed primarily for the utilization of foreign work- 
ers, the Government considered them useful also for the hiring of domestic migra- 
tory labor under the same contractual conditions that applied to imported 
migrants, 

The fact that a significantly large number of these grower associations con- 
tinued their operations after the war, and that new ones were formed, indicated 


“TI. C. Markle, Saginaw, Mich., hearings, p. 26. 
* Post Season Farm Labor Report, Oregon, 1950, p. 11 
‘Post Season Farm Labor Report, Maryland, 1949, p. 4 
*Farm Labor Report of the Farm Placement Service, Texas, 1948, pp. 30-31 
* Thid.. n. 81. 
Annual Farm Placement Report, Washington, 1949, pp. 12-13 
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that many farm employers found their recruiting problems more easily and more 
efficiently handled through these associations than through individual recruiting. 
As a food-processor member of one of these associations remarked: “I want to 
simply enumerate that such organizations as Michigan Field Crops, the various 
employment committees formed by the different farmer groups, had been formed 
for the transfer and orderly utilization of labor * * *.”"* 

In 1949 about 400 employer labor-recruiting associations were estimated 
to be operating in the country as a whole; 65 of them were in California.” Even 
in those States where recruitment of migratory labor is still largely on an indi- 
vidual-grower basis, as in Oregon, for example, “farm organizations * * * 
are recognizing more and more that united eifort is necessary to keep the farm 
labor supply in demand.” ” A number of food processors in the Midwestern States 
have entered the farm labor market, recruiting field workers in Texas and in 
other Southern States for their own farms and for those of their contract growers, 
Many contract growers have become so dependent on the processor for supplying 
seasonal labor that they enter into production contracts preferably on that condi- 
tion. In Indiana, forrexample, it has been reported that “canners have no 
difficulty in getting farmers to contract for tomatoes if the canner will guarantee 
to furnish pickers,” “ 

The outstanding significance of farm employers’ recruiting organizations lies 
in the fact that they centralize demand for seasonal farm workers. This appears 
to be an indispensable condition for improving the techniques of migratory labor 
recruitment, distribution, and utilization. By making possible the combination 
of volume recruiting and individual placement, these techniques come close to 
a successful formula for getting together migratory seasonal workers and short- 
term employment in agriculture without the help of crew leaders, labor contrac- 
tors, or other private recruiting agents. 

Indeed, volume recruiting by farm-employer groups combined with the mecha- 
nism of a central labor-distribution pool has demonstrated that it is a means of 
meeting the seasonal labor requirements of small as well as large employers. 
It is the need of the small employer particularly that the crew-leader system 
of labor procurement frequently fails to meet. For example, it has been pointed 
out that the volume recruitment of Puerto Rican workers by the Garden State 
Service Association in New Jersey and their systematic distribution to individual 
employers by the member associations has “solved a difficult recruitment prob- 
lem” in New Jersey where the comparatively small farms employ, on the average, 
between three and four workers. ‘The present migratory pattern of large 
crews operating under the direction of a crew leader,” noted the New Jersey 
State Employment Service, “obviously would not fit the employment pattern” in 
this part of the State.” In this sense the farm employers’ recruiting associations 
represent forward steps in improving the procurement of nonlocal workers needed 
by small-farm employers. 

In addition, these associations have a further advantage in their potential 
ability to serve as labor exchanges within the area of employment. By estab- 
lishing controlled and supervised reservoirs in such areas, these associations can 
provide a method by which its members are reasonably certain of their labor 
supply during the season and by which the recruited workers are guaranteed 
more continuous employment within work patterns that characteristically yield 
temporary and intermittent employment. 

At present, these associations are in their infancy, perhaps following in the 
footsteps of large industrial employers who today engage in volume recruiting 
through their personnel departments. Many of these associations have hired 
full-time managers and staffs to do the job. Should recruiting of agricultural 
seasonal workers by farm employers’ associations continue and develop, direct 
recruitment by individual farm employers may be expected to decline and the 
dependence of growers on private recruiting agents may be expected to diminish, 
just as it has in industry. Collective recruiting through these associations holds 
great promise for eliminating duplication of recruitment and overrecruitment 
that characterize individual employer methods of labor procurement and which 
involve waste of manpower. 


3 Albert Hildebrand, Saginaw, Mich., hearings, p. 266 

* Post Season Farm Labor Report, California, 1948, p. 12. 

* Joseph Wilson, Portland, Oreg., hearings, p. 15. 

“ Migrant Farm Labor in Indiana, Station Bulletin No. 548, Purdue: University, Decem- 
ber 1949, p. 6. 

“@ Post Season Farm Labor Report for 1948, New Jersey, p. 5. 
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Moreover, these groups potentially represent an opportunity for advancing farm 
labor standards and for improving labor-management relations. On behalf of 
their members, these associations undertook during World War II to meet 
Government prescribed standards of housing, wages, employment, subsistence, 
and handling grievances and disputes on the job. However, because these asso- 
ciations have had a foreign labor orientation and because even today their opera- 
tions are largely geared to the recruitment and utilization of foreign or off-shore 
farm labor, their potential advantages for domestic labor have not been fully 
realized either by employers or by domestic migratory workers. Rather cau- 
tiously, but not without significance, it has been observed that “it is apparent that 
the manager’s position in a few employer associations is dependent upon the 
use of imported labor, and in a few instances has possibly delayed postwar 
adaptation of facilities and working conditions to the use of domestic workers.” “ 

In time, the emphasis of these associations may shift from foreign and off 
shore labor to the recruitment and employment of domestic continental workers. 
As an outstanding labor-market development in agriculture in recent decades, 
they appear to hold great possibilities of meeting the Nation’s seasonal farm 
labor requirements with a smaller, but more efficient and more fully employed, 
working force. Given a parallel development among agricultural wage workers, 
in terms of cooperative action, the sources of labor supply can be equally cen- 
tralized. The centralization of demand for and of the supply of agricultural 
seasonal workers should go far in overcoming the difficulties now prevailing 
in finding adequate numbers of willing and able laborers, in stabilizing their 
employment, and in lifting job standards. 


Recruitment by employment middlemen 

No systematic study has been made of the extent that crew leaders, labor 
‘ontractors and other type of private recruiters are used to procure migratory 
seasonal workers. But there is considerable evidence that such private recruiters 
are widely employed and that they have captured substantial control of the man- 
power available for seasonal employment on farms. There is little doubt that 
many farm employers have come to rely on them because they are convinced that 
neither they as individuals nor the public employment service can perform this 
function as well as these private recruiting agents. The alleged superior ability 
of these agents to procure enough workers, willing to work under conditions fixed 
exclusively by farm employers and to retain or replace such workers, as the 
situation demands, appears to be the dominant reason for their engagement 

The workers’ acceptance of these employment middlemen is based in most 
cases on their ability to provide transportation, housing, and other services 
needed by migratory workers. This is not to say that a considerab’e number 
of workers—particularly those seeking farm work for the first time—do not 
look to these recruiting agents, as they would to primary employers, to get hired 
Indeed, some farm-labor contractors obtain workers through public employment 
oftices.” Moreover, the extent of labor contracting and the degree of control 
achieved by contractors has made captive many workers who are quite able 
themselves to find seasonal employment in agriculture. 

Some examples will illustrate the extent of labor contracting in migratory- 
labor employment. In 1949 some 150 crews, representing about 4,500 workers, 
were known to be operating in the central New Jersey potato region. About 
60 percent of these crews were under contract or commitments before their 
arrival.” Practically all of the approximately 10,000 migrants who were em- 
ployed in harvesting beans, cabbage, and white potatoes in North Carolina in 
1950 were recruited by crew leaders and came into the State under verbal agree 
ments.” Some 540 crew leaders recruited over 11,000 workers for the fruit and 
truck crop harvests of Virginia in 1950." Nearly SO percent of the migrant 
workers who came into Virginia in 1949 were under crew leaders who had some 
kind of prior arrangement with the employer, but not an actual contract.” In 
Maryland the number of migrants recruited by crew leaders in 1950 for con- 
tract work in truck crops represented 95 percent of the total out-of-State sea- 
sonal farm-labor force.” 
Post Season Farm. Labor Report, California, 1948, p. 13. 
Annual Farm Lahor Report, California, 1949, p. 38. 
' Post Season Agricultural and Food Processing Report, New Jersey, 1949, p. 6. 
“Post Season Agricultural and Food Processing Report, North Carolina, 1950, p. 2 
we and Food Processing Worker Placement, Post Season Report, Virginia, 1959, 
D8 Ibid, 1949, p. 15. 

* Tost Season Farm Labor Report, Maryland, 1950, p. 4 
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The increasing extent to which farm employers in New York State proeured 
migratory farm labor through crew leaders in the last few years is evident 
from the following: ° 


Estimated number of southern migrants (14 years of age or over) available for 

nn ee Ee Or a  nameeansde sens nnganensnecnaee 16,218 | 19,067 | 16, 661 
Number of southern migrant workers recruited by crew Medes. a, 12, 730 | 11,392 10, 371 
Percent workers recruited by crew leaders __............-.--.-.--- Pi Coot kindle 78.5 59.7 62. 2 


Thus in 1950, almost four out of five migratory workers who came to New York 
from the Southern States—the principal source of migrants for this State— 
were recruited by crew leaders. This represented a substantial increase over 
the two preceding years in the reliance placed by farm employers on this 
method of procuring seasonal farm workers. But perhaps even more signifi- 

‘ant than the foregoing data is the following situation which illustrates the 
dynamics of this dependence: “During the principal period of jin-migration 
(in 1950),” reported the New York State Employment Service, “many crews 
arrived in the State short of the number of workers for which they were com- 
mitted to bring with them. This necessitated increased recruitment activi- 
ties. * * * This stepped-up recruitment required crew leaders to return 
to supply States for such additional workers required to meet their needs.” ™ 
{Emphasis supplied. | 

Vegetable production in Florida is to a large extent dependent upon migratory 
workers, the great majority of whom are recruited by crew leaders. In 1950, 
for example, about one-half of the approximately 77,000 workers who were em- 
ployed at the peak of vegetable harvesting were predominantly migrants or- 
ganized in crews.” The labor contractor is also an important factor in sup- 
plying workers for harvesting beans in the southeastern part of Florida and 
to a lesser extent in cutting celery in the central part of the State.” In fact, 
crew leader recruitment of migratory workers has become so institutionalized 
in this State that the Florida Employment Service has recommended that the 
practice of interviewing crew leaders on location in Florida, now followed by 
public employment service representatives of other States using such migrants, 
be continued and further extended.” 

Most of the approximately 90,000 migratory workers who are engaged in 
harvesting cotton in Texas are recruited by crew leaders. The predominant 
Texas-Mexican segment operates almost entirely under crew leaders. In 1949, 
at least 3,700 crews, of 7 to 25 workers per crew, were reported operating in the 
State during the cotton harvest season.” Vegetable harvesting in Texas is also 
performed by workers under the crew leader system.” In addition to the crew 
leader, the licensed labor agent is a common type of employment middlemen 
in Texas. In 1950, almost 50,000 workers were recruited by licensed labor 
agents in this State for the account of farm employers in other States.” 

Recruitment of seasonal farm workers by labor contractors is a long-estab- 
lished and well-developed practice in California. While the exact proportion 
of agricultural workers in this State who are procured by employment middle- 
men is not known, it has been estimated “that a considerable majority of the 
non-year-round workers are recruited through and work under contractors.” 
And according to the California State Employment Service, this practice is in- 
creasing in most parts of the State.” There is hardly an important area in 
California where farm employers do not employ labor contractors to recruit 
and otherwise to procure seasonal workers. It is so prevalent in a number of 
areas that it is extremely difficult for workers to obtain employment except 
through labor contractors—as, for example, in the Salinas Valley. Workers in 


5° 1949 and 1950 annual reports, Farm and Food Processing Labor, New York; based on 
tables 3 and 7 in 1949 report, and on table 9 and data on p. 22 in 1950 report. 

5 Annual report. Farm and Food Processing Labor. New York, 1950, p. 8. 

5 Post Season Farm Labor Report, Florida. 1949—50 season, p. 8. 

'R. W. Robnett, West Palm Beach. Fla., hearings, p. 54. 

& Post Season Ferm Labor Report, Florida, op. cit.. p. 12. 

% Texas Farm Placement Service, 1949, pp. 12, 13. 

% Thid., 1950, p. 13. 

57 Thid., n. 4. 

58 Alan Bruce, Farm Labor Contractors in California, 1948, p. 101, 

5% Annual Farm Labor Report, California, 1949, ; 
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certain crops are particularly exposed to this situation. In the harvesting of 
Jalifornia peas, asparagus, and several of its fruits, the system of labor con- 
tracting is the predominant form of labor recruiting and hiring. 


Ill. THe MECHANICS AND EXTENT OF PUBLIC RECRUITMENT 
THE FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The farm placement divisions of the State employment services currently 
are the public instrumentalities designed to facilitate the joining of workers 
and agricultural employment. They are the products of the congressional 
mandate contained in the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 which provided, among 
other things, that the United States Employment Service “maintain a Farm 
Placement Service’ However, since this mandate is jointly administered 
by the State and Federal Governments, there are farm placement divisions within 
the employment services of the several States and there is also within the United 
States Employment Service a Farm Placement Service. The latter is responsi- 
ble for coordinating the activities and programs of the State farm placement 
services throughout the country. 

Public facilities for farm placement first came into the field in 1918 when 
under the stress of wartime necessity a Farm Labor Division was created within 
the old United States Employment Service in the United States Department of 
Labor. It principal function then was to mobilize and direct the approximately 
quarter of a million migrant workers who followed the wheat crop. Financial 
curtailment after World War I restricted the activities of the Farm Labor 
Division and its field offices, and it was not until 1933 that the Farm Placement 
Service was reactivated. That year, farm placement supervisors were appointed 
in States using large numbers of farm wage workers to advise the respective 
State employment services concerning a recruitment and placement program 
for farm employers and agricultural workers. 

In 19389, the United States Employment Service was transferred from the 
Department of Labor to the Federal Security Administration. Through the 
early years of World War II, efforts were made to extend the farm placement 
program. Among the measures taken was the appointment of regional farm 
placement representatives “to deal with agricultural labor activities within the 
States (of a specified region), and to coordinate the farm recruitment and place- 
ment activities * * * insuch a manner that proper organization, coordination, 
and technical assistance would be provided to insure an efficient farm placement 
program.” However, in the immediately following years, budget limitations 
and administrative shifts prevented development and expansion of farm place- 
ment activities. In September 1942, the United States Employment Service was 
transferred to the War Manpower Commission, and a few months later this 
wartime agency delegated farm placement responsibilities to the Department of 
Agriculture. Throughout the greater part of the World War II period, the farm 
labor program, including foreign as well as domestic labor, remained in the 
Department of Agriculture. Not until January 1, 1948, did the United States 
Employment Service, in compliance with the Wagner-Peyser Act, resume its 
obligations “to maintain a farm placement service.” 

The basie objectives and policies of the present farm placement program of the 
United States Employment Service and its affiliated State employment services 
are stated in the Handbock for Farm Placement Service, first published in Decem- 
ber 1947 and accepted nationally as the standard manual of operation governing 
all levels of administration. A study of this handbook reveals that much thought 
has been given to planning an organized and efficient system of recruiting agri- 
cultural workers—including migrants. According to the handbook, the public 
farm placement program aims to achieve three basic objectives :@ 

1. Provide adequate placement facilities for meeting the labor require- 
ments of agriculture and related industries; 
2. Provide recruitment and placement facilities for workers seeking em- 
ployment in agriculture and related industries : 

». Assist in the orderly and expeditious movement of migrant workers 
to successive job opportunities by providing current and reliable information 
regarding crop conditions and employment opportunities. 


*° 48 Stat. 113, sec. 8a: approved June 6, 1933. 

"Farm Placement Service, statement submitted by the U. S. Farm Placement Service 
of the U. S. Employment Service to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, No- 
vember 1950. p. 6. 

*? Handbook for Farm Placement Service, U. S. Department of Labor, p. 8. 
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In what manner and how well these objectives are realized in mobilizing and 
recruiting migratory farm workers are the questions to which the discussion 
that follows is directed. 


THE EXTENT THE FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE IS PATRONIZED 


In recent years, the Farm Placement Service has claimed a substantial number 
of placements of domestic agricultural workers. But it is very difficult to 
determine the contribution made by the Service in recruiting migratory labor 
for American farms. Of the 6.5 million farm placements in 1948, 9 million in 
1949, and 7.8 million in 1950 claimed by the Service, we have no precise informa- 
tion on how many actual workers these represent. Nor do we know the propor- 
tion of migratory workers among them. We do know, however, that the number 
of placements far exceed the number of workers placed, and that the latter figure 
is much greater than the number actually recruited by the Farm Placement 
Service. 

The problem of reaching a quantitative determination in this connection is 
further Complicated by the merger of efforts on the part of farm employers, em- 
ployment middlemen, and the Farm Placement Service in recruiting migratory 
farm workers. In the case of farm employers and the Service, the efforts and 
methods of recruitment are frequently so closely united that it is impossible to 
say where public recruitment begins and private recruitment ends. Also, since 
both use mass-solicitation methods in recruiting workers, namely, newspapers, 
radio, posters, ete., it is difficult to measure with any degree of accuracy the 
recruitment results of these appeals. On the other hand, referral and placement 
of groups of workers under crew leaders and labor contractors, useful though 
they may be, reflect more the recruiting accomplishments of these employment 
middiemen than of the Farm Placement Service. 

However, it seems reasonable to conclude that since the greater number of 
the farm migrants are not procured by employers or their agents through the 
public employment system and since relatively large numbers of these workers 
are self-recruited, the proportion directly and exclusively recruited by the Farm 
Placement Service against specific employer orders is not very large—not 
creater than 15 percent and probably nearer to 10 percent, as a national 
average. 

As generally attested by witnesses who appeared before the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor, the Farm Placement Service has won the 
support of many farm employers. But it is questionable whether the Service 
has won complete confidence of even these employers to the extent of being 
given the primary responsibility for recruiting the labor for them. That their 
dependence on the publie recruitment system is still extremely casual and sup- 
plementary is evident, for example, from the complaint of the Arizona Farm 
Placement Service: “A grower requests clearance into another State to con- 
duct positive recruitment. All arrangements are made, the grower is given a 
letter of identification and states his leaving and estimated arrival time at the 
applicant-holding office. Everything appears to be fine. The next that is heard 
is a call from the applicant-holding office that the grower did not arrive and is 
now a day overdue. The workers, called in for his arrival and interview, are 
disgruntled and are dispersing. A check at the grower’s home reveals that just 
as the truck was ready to leave, somebody told him that he could get workers 
in X State for $2 per head, so he decided to go there. This sort of thing happens 
often enouch to threaten the sanity of local office personnel.” © 

Furthermore. what would appear to be a step toward a more centralized 
method of recruiting migratory workers, namely, through the use of the public 
employment facilities is, in some cases, actually resulting in duplicative effort 
and in labor redundancy. For example, a witness before the Commission had 
this observation to make: “Valuable service has been rendered by the United 
States Emnloyment Service in obtaining advance information about labor needs 
and arranging agreements between emplovers and crew leaders, but private 
arrangements made by many employers interfere with the smooth flow of 
labor to demand areas and often leave crews unemployed at the end of the 
harvest without commitments for the subsequent period.” “ 

There is no question that even the segment of the employer community in 
agriculture which has been patronizing the Farm Placement Service more in 
recent years still relies, for the most part, on itself or on its private agents to 


Farm Tabor, Agricultural and Food Processing Renort, Arizona, 1949, p. 19. 
“<M. H. Ekstrom, Trenton, N. J.. hearings, pp. 4591. 482. 
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recruit migratory workers. At best, it uses the Farm Placement Service as ab 
auxiliary in these recruiting operations. This relationship appears to be agree- 
able to the Service, as is evident by the fac: that the latter encourages recruit- 
ment by farm employers provided it is done through the facilities of the kimploy- 
ment Service. In the final analysis, however, employers as a group still consider 
the Service as a supplement or as a last resort when they themselves have failed 
to procure sufficient labor through their own means. As a result, the public farm 
employment system gets the marginal business. 

It is apparent that this marginal use of the public employment system by 
farm employers has discouraged migratory workers from patronizing it except 
when their own search for work has been unsuccessful. But it is also notable 
that the Farm Placement Service has accomplished less in winning the support 
and cooperation of the migratory workers than of farm employers and employ- 
ment middlemen. Thus, while the great majority of employers do not place firm 
orders with the Farm Placement Service, proportionately fewer migratory farm 
workers register as job applicants with it. It would appear that this is a logical 
result of the application of a tenet held by the Farm Placement Service, namely, 
that registration and placement procedures are not suitable for dealing with 
migratory seasonal workers in agriculture on an individual basis, as is done in 
other industries.” While the evidence supporting this tenet is inconclusive, the 
fact remains that comparatively little has been done to acconmodate the recruit- 
ment practices of the public-employment system to meet the peculiarities of 
agricultural recruitment and placement except by dealing with employment mid- 
dlemen who are in a position to command and control migratory workers in 
groups. 

RECRUITMENT METHODS OF THE FARM PLACEMENT SERVICH 


As bas been indicated, the responsibility for recruiting ugricuitural workers 
rests with the farm placement divisions of the State employment services. To 
enable the States to interchange labor and to expedite the flow of migratory 
workers from one part of the country to another, Congress stipulated that “a 
system for clearing labor between the several States” be maintained. This 
is the authority for a State employment service, in Cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service, to recruit or to help private recruiters solicit and 
procure agricultural workers for another State. 

To implement this mandate, the United States Farm Placement Service and 
its State counterparts have adopted four principal methods: (1) a system of 
intrastate and interstate labor clearance; (2) interstate agreements for recruif 
ing labor; (8) mobilization of employment middlemen commanding crews of 
migratory workers; and (4) use of mass solicitation, information and direction 
techniques. 

INTERSTATE LABOR CLEARANCE 


The precedure of this system has been explained as follows: “When it becomes 
necessary to recruit labor outside a local office area, the Clearance process Comes 
into play. In the case of agricultural labor, if workers with the desired quali 
feations cannot be obtained in sufficient numbers witin the local office area. 
clearance extends into a widening circle. The State office canvasses its local 
offices, then goes to surrounding States. If the labor is still unfound, the order 
goes to an appropriate regional oftice, which searches all the States in its juris- 
diction. Failing there, the search is transferred to adjoiuing regions. If the 
labor is still unobtainable, then the coordinating facilities ef the national office 
wre introduced. <All regions are combed to exhaust every reasonable source of 
domestic labor before certifying a need for foreign workers.” “ 

This system permits the public employment services of the States to recruit or 
help to recruit farm workers for employment within the State or for employment 
out of the State. However, the sytem accommodates itself to direct recruit- 
ment by farm employers, with the assistance of State employment services. 
Thus, in cases of interstate recruitment by employers or their private agents, 
arrangements can be made by the farm placement service of the labor-demand 
State with that of the labor-supply State to have farm employers or their repre 
sentatives conduct the recruitment. This accommodution has undoubtedly re 





* See Handbook for Farm Placeiwnent Service, U. S. Department of Labor. sec 

larly subsecs, A~2, D-2, and F, second paragraph, pp. 14-17 
"48 Stat. 113, sec. 3a, approved June 6, 19383 

_ Labor Recruitment for Agriculture, the Farm Placement Service in 1948, Federal Secu- 

rity Agency, pp. 5-6 er 
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sulted in the major share of “public recruitment” being effectuated through 
the labor clearance system, 

Whether recruiting is conducted exclusively by the State farm placement 
service or jointly with farm employers, the main mechanical techniques applied 
in securing farm workers for intrastate or for out-of-State employment are 
essentially the same, namely, newspaper publicity, radiocasts, posters, or other 
forms of broadside appeal. In fact, a number of Western States combine 
the clearance order procedure with such types of mass solicitation, and consider 
this combination a “most effective method of mobilizing workers for harvest 
activities.” © 

According to the expressed policy and basic procedures of the United States 
Employment Service, the distinctive features about the interstate clearance 
process as it applies to all applicants and employers—including those in agricul- 
ture—is that public recruiting is based on orders received from other State 
employment services and requires referral against specific employer orders.” 
It appears, however, that compliance with this procedure depends on the exist- 
ence of several conditions: (a) firmness of the original orders, (0) workers 
reporting to the public employment office for direct referral to employers follow- 
ing a broadside appeal, and (c) capacity of the employment service to verify 
referrals when made. Since these conditions seldom prevail at present, and 
since exceptions and variations from basic recruitment and placement procedures 
are permitted and countenanced when farm employers and seasonal workers in 
agriculture are affected, the expressed policy is not fully observed, 

Moreover, the labor clearance system frequently describes manpower move- 
ments, rather than initiates them. But where it does initiate them, the pro- 
portion of the migrants utilized or recruited in any one State through clearance 
is no definitely or always known. But whatever the proportion, the recruiting 
contribution of the Farm Placement Service can only be roughly estimated. For 
a material portion of this contribution must, in most cases, be shared with 
employers or their private agents who have participated in these recruiting 
efforts. 

INTERSTATE AGREEMENTS 


Supplementing and in some cases basic to the operations of the interstate labor 
clearance system are the interstate preseason meetings and conferences arranged 
by the United States Farm Placement Service to appraise and determine the needs 
of various States for migratory farm workers during the ensuing agricultural 
vear. These are attended by farm-placement representatives from potential labor 
supply and labor-demand States, by United States Farm Placement Representa- 
tives, and, in some cases, by farm and processing employers. The conferences 
usually result in informal agreements, understandings or arrangements in which 
State Employment Services agree to assist farm employers in States of labor 
demand to recruit migratory labor in the States of labor supply, or otherwise 
pledge themselves to cooperate in facilitating interstate exchange of labor. 

Some examples of recent interstate conferences and the resulting agreements 
will be illustrative. A meeting at Oklahoma City in March 1950 produced the fol- 
lowing underst: mip rs and discussions: (1) Twenty States estimated that they 
would need about 65,000 workers from Texas to meet their seasonal labor short- 
ages in 1950, and ceteasibly the Texas agency agreed to limited support of this 
recruiting effort; (2) Idaho reported discussing plans “for continued recruit- 
ment of our employers in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona with representatives 
from those States”; (3) “an agreement was reached between Alabama, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, and Texas whereby 
information was to be exchanged regularly between these States giving informa- 
tion on crop outlook, labor supply, anticipated demand, and deficits or surpluses 
of labor. The States agreed to form a pattern of direct clearance for straw- 
berry harvest labor, and central control points for the handling of migratory 
labor were set up.” 

Also, in 1950, Arkansas entered into separate arrangements with Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma which called for the exchange of information and 
labor for the strawberry and cotton harvests. The States of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, Oklahoma, and New Mexico negotiated 
a cotton-harvest agreement for the mutual exchange of information and labor.” 





*8 Annual Farm Placement Report, Washington State, 1950, p. 10. 

® Handbook for Farm Placement Service, U. S. Department of Labor, pp. 38-39; and 
Texas Farm Placement Service, 1950, p. 4. 

7 Texas Farm Placement Service, 1950, p. 4: Post Season Farm Labor Report, Idaho, 
1950. p. 2: Post Agricultural and Food P rocessing Report, Arkansas, 1950, p. 2 

T Post Season Agricultural and Food Processing Report, Arkansas. 1950, p. 2 
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Similarly, the Southeastern States organized an Interstate Committee on lx- 
change of Farm Labor, composed of farm employers and representatives of the 
employment services, that was reported to have “successfully developed agree- 
ments * * * expected to aid both workers and employers of the participating 
States. * * #”* 

In 1950, the Oregon State Employment Service arranged with counterpart organ- 
izations in California and Texas “to cover positive recruitment in these areas,” 
while the Washington State Employment Service reported making “specific 
plans * * * with * * * JTdaho, Montana, Oregon, California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico for direct recruitment of agricultural workers when needed.” ™ 
And, in March 1949, “representatives of the State Employment Service agencies 
from Indiana and Michigan met at Benton Harbor and drew up plans for the 
transfer of workers to Michigan during an interim period between crop activities 
in Indiana and to insure their return to Indiana when needed.” “ 

Perhaps the outstanding labor-information exchange agreement which was nego- 
tiated in 1949 among a group of State employment service agencies was the 
Great Lakes States cooperative agreement. The principal provisions of this 
agreement, embracing the States of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, and Wisconsin, were as follows: ® 

(a) “As soon as the harvest activity in each State gets under way, that State 
may publish a bulletin of its harvest activity on a biweekly, weekly, or daily 
basis * * * based on statements of harvest activity such as maturing crops, 
shortages, and surpluses of labor. Three copies of this bulletin may be distrib- 
uted to each of the control centers of the other Great Lakes group of States * * * 
States willdetermine * * * needed distribution to designated local offices in 
the migratory pattern that might aid in the direction of migratory farm labor 
into and out of the areas.” 

(b) “Each State will supply to the Great Lakes farm labor information center 
(the Chicago regional employment office) * * * each Thursday night, per- 
tinent information of agricultural activities.” 

(ce) “There will be direct exchange of communications regarding crop harvests 
between State control points by letter, telephone, or telegraph. Local offices will 
not contact other local offices outside their own State, except as directed by their 
respective State control points.” 


MOBILIZING EMPLOYMENT MIDDLEMEN 


Crew leaders, labor contractors, and other types of employment middlemen are 
essentially recruiters of agricultural seasonal workers, both migratory and non- 
migratory. They, therefore, appear to be, at least theoretically, competitors of 
the public employment system. Particularly in Florida, Texas, and California, 
where their operations are significantly large, it is reasonable to expect that they 
would handicap the public employment system from effectively discharging one 
of the functions for which it was established. But the notable fact is that, by 
and large, the United States Farm Placement Service and the State farm place- 
ment services have not regarded them as competitors whose services were to be 
supplanted. 

The parent and directing agency of farm placement, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, maintains that “one of the difficulties the Employment Service 
meets in controlling overrecruitment and misrepresentation as to work and con- 
ditions of employment is the prevalence of the labor contractor system and the 
private employment agencies.’ Nevertheless, the Farm Placement Service has 
viewed employment middlemen commanding crews of migratory farm workers 
not as competitors but as partners in the business; the arrangement being for 
such employment middlemen to recruit workers and for the public employment 
system to attempt to control the movements of their crews. 

Holding that effective recruitment and placement of migratory seasonal 
workers in agriculture on an individual worker basis is impractical, the Farm 
Placement Service regards the existence of private agents controlling units of 
labor supply in more or less cohesive groups as a partial answer to its problems. 

™ Mississippi Farm Labor, 1950, np. 19. 


% Post Season Farm Labor Report, Oregon, 1950, p. 6; Annual Farm Placement Report, 
Washington State, 1950, p. 2. 

™ Post Season Farm Labor Report, Michigan, 1949, p. 9. 

% Tbid., pp. 10—11. 

% “Suggested Recommendations of the United States Department of Labor to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor,’ October 1950, p. 5. 
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Accordingly, the Service has been willing to accept such private labor procurers 
as collaborators by incorporating their services in a joint venture. 

In any event, there is no question but that experience has shown that better 
results have been achieved by a number of State farm placement services in 
relying on crew leaders than on other methods of recruiting and placing migra- 
tory farm workers. And this experience, now crystallized into policy, * has 
led the Farm Placement Service to become increasingly dependent in many 
parts of the country on crew leaders and labor contractors to help procure 
the seasonal labor that American agriculture requires. The extent of this 
dependence becomes apparent when we examine some of the efforts and arrange- 
ments made by the State farm placement services in mobilizing migratory 
workers through the medium of employment middlemen. 

Perhaps no State Employment Service depends as heavily on crew leaders 
to procure migratory workers needed to meet its intrastate seasonal farm 
labor requirements as does the Texas Employment Commission. “The first step 
in mobilizing migratory workers,” this agency reports, “is preseasonal contacting 
of crew leaders,” and at the close of the season, “contacts are made with the 
crew leaders and an attempt is made to develop a working relationship with 
them * * * on the basis of the service that the agency can render them” the 
following year." In preseason contacts, the plans of these crew leaders for the 
coming season are ascertained, their labor supply estimated and the facilities 
of the service offered. During the season, new crew leaders are contacted on 
highways, at labor camps, and other convenient points. These are added to 
the already extensive and detailed inventory of crew leaders maintained by 
the agency. 

In Florida, “The principal methods (of recruiting) used by the Employment 
Service (are) the organization of crews which could be shifted from one em- 
plover to another as new crops mature and as second and third pickings re- 
quire labor.’ It was reported that 75 percent of its farm placements were in 
crew-leader groups, 20 percent represented individuals placed with primary 
employers, and the balance were placed with crew leaders and labor contrac- 
tors.” Thus, the public employment system in this State not only relies heavily 
on crew leaders to recruit the great bulk of the seasonal farm labor, but also 
refers job applicants to crew leaders and labor contractors for employment 
rather than directly to farm employers. 

In recent years, mobilization of crew leaders and labor contractors by the 
Farm Placement Service has spread to other States. Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, New Jersey, and Tennessee have made special efforts to develop rosters 
of local crew leaders and labor contractors. ~ One of the most successful of 
these attempts has been made in Tennessee, in cooperation with Arkansas and 
Mississippi, and is generally known as the Memphis tri-States farm labor plan. 
Under this plan, the Tennessee Employment Service has registered some 600 
truck drivers who procure and haul cotton workers daily to and from jobs 
within the Memphis area under the direction of the Memphis employment 
office. © 

But the greatest effort which the Farm Placement Service his made since 1945 
in mobilizing interstate migratory farm workers through crew leaders and labor 
contractors has been in the States along the Atlantic seaboard. Prior to World 
War II, the movement of crew-led migratory workers from Florida to States 
north of it along the Atlantic coast was largely taken for granted, and little or 
no effort was made by the Farm Placement Service to mobilize or recruit this 
labor or to direct its movement. Since then, however, representatives of the 
employment services in the States drawing their migratory workers from Florida 
have assembled annually in Florida to interview crew leaders for the purpose 
of arranging or helping to arrange the itineraries of their crews prior to the 

7 The Handbook for Farm Placement Service lays down this rule for recruiting farm 
workers for seasonal employment: “Often the only factor which is of real importance in 
selection is the nnmber of workers needed who are physically able to perform a simple task. 
In such instances, groups of workers may be selected, rather than individuals, and selection 
is performed by choosing crew leaders or family heads who can furnish a number of 
workers, including transportation where needed.” 

‘Texas Farm Placement Service, 1949, pp. 23-24. 

* Post Season Farm Labor Report, Florida, 1949-50, p. 10. 

“ R. W. Robnett, West Palm Beach, Fla., hearings, pp. 32-32. 

See Farm Labor, Agricultural and Food Processing Report, Arizona, 1950, p. 10; Post 
Season AgrienJtural and Food Processing Report, Colorado, 1949, p. 16; Post Season Agri- 
cultural and Food Processing Report, New Jersey, 1949, pp. 2-3; Farm Placement Pro 
gram, New Mexico, 1949, p. 10. 

Post Season Farm Labor and Food Processing Report, Tennessee, 1949, pp. 4—5. 
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commencement of their moving northward in the spring of the year. The Florida 
State Employment Service has cooperated in this joint enterprise by assembling 
the crew leaders in groups at various points in the State where the interviews 
are conducted. Some of these employment service representatives arrive in 
Florida with firm orders fer workers from specific farm employers. But for 
the most part, their main function is not to recruit crew leaders and their crews 
but rather (@) to check and confirm their existing job commitments and probable 
arrival dates in given areas of employment as well as (6) to help plan and direct 
their movements from one job commitment to another or to heip fill in gaps in 
their work itineraries 


MASS SOLICTYATION, INFORMATION, AND DIRECTION AL-REFERRAL TECIENIQUES 


Whatever the arrangements made at the point of demand for procuring farm 
labor from nonlocal sources, the actual recruitment must be conducted at the 
point of supply. With the exception of mobilizing crew leaders and labor con 
tractors in the potential areas of labor supply, the most frequent mnethods used 
by the Farm Placement Service for recruiting migratory labor are newspaper 
and radio publicity 

Thus, for exaimple, the Arizona State Employment Service reported using in 
140 “newspaper publicity pertaining to the farm program and/or labor needs in 
excess of 50-column inches per week.” It also recorded that its “radio broadcasts 
have had far-reaching effect, as numerous migratory groups have come to Arizona 
from west Texas because of a radio broadcast or flash item on shortage oceupa 
tions.” ™ According to the Washington State Employment Service, “(he principal 
method of mobilizing intrastate and interstate labor (in 1950) was through the 
use of the interoflice clearance procedure augmented by timely news stories in 
the papers and on the radio, together with paid classified and display advertis 
ing in daily newspapers in the metropolitan areas of potential labor supply.” 
As has been pointed out, such job publicity is often financed in whole or in part 
by farm employers 

Pecause such mass solicitation of labor offers no guaranty that responding 
workers will eventually reach the desired points of labor demand and because 
comparatively large numbers of migratory workers initiate their own move 
ments, the Farm Placement Service has considered it necessary to introduce a 
rather extensive directional-referral program. To support and supplement such 
a prorram, it has, in turn, found it necessary to be equipped with a number of 
miscellaneous forms of State, regional, and special-purpose farm-labor guides, 
bulletins, pamphlets, and other literature showing where seasonal farm work is 
expected to be available in different crops at different periods of the year. 

Although this job-information literature is available to workers, it is used 
primarily by employment-service personnel within the State of issuance and in 
other States among which it is exchanged. These publications” serve as a 
factual basis for general newspaper and radio publicity of labor needs, for direc 
tional referral to areas of labor need, or in efforts to control movements to areas 
where employment opportunities have not developed as anticipated or where 
labor surpluses have been reported to exist. 

The effectiveness of these guides and bulletins is difficult to measure. Seem- 
ingly, they should replace grapevine rumors of employment with accurate. 
factual, public information. But whether few or many migratory workers 
use them or to what extent they are guided by or respond to the information 
is problematical. California reported that information relating to the reduced 
cotton crop in the State in 1950, carried in the Central States Information 
Bulletin, “helped to reduce migration which might otherwise have resulted 


8 Post Season Farm Labor Report, Arizona, 1949. p. 7 

** Annual Farm Placement Report, Washington State, 1950, p. 10 

* Examples of these publications are entitled “A Guide to Seasonal Farm Jobs on the 
Atlantic Seaboard,” “A Guide to Farm Jobs in the Far Western States,” “Your Guide to 
Farm Jobs in the Intermountain States,” “Your Guide to Farm Jobs From the Gulf to 
Great Lakes,” and such intrastate guides as “Farm Jobs Along Washington Highways,” “A 
Guide to Seasonal Farm Jobs in Oregon,” “‘A Cotton Harvest Guide (in New Mexico) 
“Information for the Farm Workers (in California).” and “Wheat and Small Grain Harvest 
Map of the Great Plains States."” These guides contain maps of the major crop areas 
employment-office locations, and calendar showing the crops and seasons of activity The 
above are supplemented by weekly, and, in some cases, by daily State farm-labor bulletins 
reports of news letters, and by regional labor-information bulletins, containing the latest 
information from local offices on crop activities and conditions, labor needs or surpluses 
wages, housing and transportation facilities available, ete 
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in a labor surplus for this crop.” New Jersey, on the other hand, observed 
that despite repeated efforts “through the * * * Eastern Seaboard States 
Farm Labor Information Bulletin to discourage workers without prior com- 
mitments from entering (the State in 1949), * * * and despite (other) 
repeated warnings, many free-wheeling crews arrived.” Neither is it clear 
how efficiently these extensive directional-job aids are used by employment 
service personnel. The evidence on this is again contradictory. For example, 
the California State Employment Service reported that some of its local offices 
have found the California Weekly Farm Labor Report “increasingly valuable 
in a negative way—to discourage workers from going where it is known that 
a labor surplus exists and their job chances are poor.” But one of the deputy 
State labor commissioners in this State, testifying before the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, had this story to tell: “Last winter (1949— 
50) * * * the California State Employment Service passed out the word 
that there were jobs picking peas which paid good wages in San Diego 
County. * * * About 350 * * * native American migratory workers, 
most of them from the southern States, came over, as they believed the story 
they heard at the employment office * * * only to find that the peas were 
being picked by contract labor and some wetbacks. * * * At any rate, they 
didn’t find jobs.” * 

Important transmission lines for the dissemination of labor-need and job- 
information literature are the information stations established in a number 
of States along migratory routes, at highway intersections or traffic bottle- 
necks. Among the States which have established intrastate information sta- 
tions or in which interstate-operating stations have been set up by the United 
States Farm Placement Service are Texas, California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Washington, Colorado, Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, Florida, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey. The 
number and location of these stations have varied from year to year, but in 
1950 there were nine interstate stations distributed among the States of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mary- 
land, and New Jersey. 

According to the United States Farm Placement Service, information sta- 
tions are established for the purpose of (a) giving “information to migratory 
workers * * * regarding crop locations and conditions, employment op- 
portunities, approximate dates and duration of employment, wages, and gen- 
eral working conditions” and (b) collecting “information regarding the compo- 
sition origin, and destination of the group of workers, size of the migration, num- 
ber and types of workers with employment commitments, and the number and 
types of uncommitted workers seeking employment arrangements.”  Intra- 
state stations are usually integral parts of the State farm-placement system and, 
as such, are extensions of local employment offices in the area of operations hav- 
ing functions of order-taking and job placement under the supervision of such 
offices. They may and do, however, direct workers to employment areas within 
the State without benefit of specific and firm orders from farm employers. Inter- 
state stations are instruments of the Federal Farm Placement Service and are 
under instructions to “studiously maintain a sharp separation between guid- 
ance and placement.” That is, their principal function is to guide job-uncom- 
mitted migratory workers “to State personnel in local office areas for place- 
ment” but “not accept employer orders, nor make referrals to jobs.” ™ 

As devices for shedding light on the flow of migratory labor from year to 
year, information stations when properly located have generally proven their 
value. Early-season information on rate and composition of migration, pro- 
portion of migrants moving with and without work arrangements, State of origin 
and destination, ete., can yield a fairly adequate basis for anticipating the size 
and character of the migratory labor supply that may be expected to be avail- 
able during the year, and such information may be helpful to a public employ- 
ment system in advising employers on recruitment. 

As effective mechanism of labor allocation or labor distribution, however 
they leave much to be desired. On the one hand, information stations have been 





% Annual Farm Labor Report, California, 1950, p. 14; and Post Season Farm Labor 
teport, New Jersey, 1949, p. 8. 

§ Annual Farm Labor Report, California, 1949, p. 13 

88 Stanley Gue, Deputy State Labor Commissioner for San Diego County, Los Angeles, 
Calif., hearings, p. 181. 

*° Handbook for Farm Placement Service, U. S. Department of Labor, p. 52. 


© Thid., p. 53. 
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held to be useful in this respect, particularly in Texas where, and largely be- 
cause, they are coordinated with such other machinery as “control offices” for 
helping to distribute migratory workers who follow the cotton crop. In Cali- 
fornia, the use of information stations for directing migratory workers to areas 
of employment is among the acknowledged major services of the State depart- 
ment of employment. In Oregon the opinion is that the migrant worker is 
depending more and more on information stations for direction to employment, 
and in Indiana and Michigan, interstate stations have been viewed as valuable 
in directing labor to growers in those States.” 

On the other hand, the evidence against the usefulness and efficiency of in- 
formation stations is equally, if not more, impressive. Thus in Arizona, where 
three interstate information stations were located in 1949, the State employment 
service had this to say: “Although workers may have had definite plans for 
working in certain areas or formulated those plans on receiving information at 
the stations, there was limited likelihood of them being carried out. As the 
worker arrived in the first area of need, whether or not it was his destination, he 
frequently made it so.” According to the New York State Employment Service, 
“information stations may be desirable where some service to the workers is 
available. Most of those now in existence on the (east) coast are ‘tally stations’, 
and the material obtained from the worker is of little value in operations since 
many already have work commitments.” “ The same objection is inherent in the 
figures collected by one of the interstate information stations operated in Arkan 
sas, near the Texas border. Thus, of the approximately 4,000 Texas workers, en 
route to points north, who stopped at this station during April, May, and June 
1950, “all but 82 had already made arrangements for work in the State of 
destination.” Almost the same situation appeared when this station was re- 
opened later that year to direct workers en route from Texas to other States 
to pick cotton.” 

These mass solicitation, information-exchange and directional-referral tech- 
niques are designed to meet a labor market situation in which disorganization 
is the dominant characteristic. More than any other techniques of labor pro- 
curement, they reflect the primitive labor market in agriculture—so far, at least, 
as concerns the task of bringing together migratory workers and employment. 
For if migratory farm labor employment were so systematized as to be based 
largely on firm and reliable commitments privately arranged, plus publicly 
registered applications for employment and referral to farm employers on firm 
orders, there would be a minimum need for general publicity and directional 
techniques on such an impersonal mass scale. 
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SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF PUBLIC RECRUITMENT OF MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 


From what has been described in the preceding sections, it is possible (a) 
to summarize and evaluate the characteristic features of the public employment 
system as it currently functions in recruiting or helping to recruit migratory 
workers, and (0b) to suggest the factors which obstruct its evolving into the 
Nation’s main agency for recruiting and distributing the migratory farm labor 
force. 

(1) Characteristic features of the Farm Placement Service.—The Service has 
operated on the principle that its basie responsibility is to facilitate and imple- 
ment established practices but not to alter in any significant degree the environ- 
ment in which decisions and actions of farm employers and migratory farm 
workers are made. 

Its basic objective, as it relates directly to migratory workers in agriculture, 
has been to assist in the orderly and expeditious movement of migrant workers 
to successive job opportunities, principally by means of providing current and 
reliable information regarding crop conditions and employment opportunities. 
It has not been able, nor indeed well equipped, to conduct an orderly and expedi- 
tious movement of migrant workers in the sense of mobilizing, recruiting, trans- 
porting, and placing workers in farm employment distant from their home 
base. At best, it has been equipped (a) to supply directional guidance to those 
migratory workers who have started out without previously arranged employ- 
ment commitments or prospects, or (0) to contact employment middlemen for 


‘Texas Farm Placement Service, 1949, pp. 24-25; Annual Farm Labor Report, Cali- 
fornia, 1949, p. 12; Post Season Farm Labor Report, Oregon, 1949, p. 5; Post Season Far 
Labor Report, Indiana, 1949, p. 11: Post Season Farm Labor Report, Michigan, 1949, p. 28. 
"Farm Labor Agricultural and Food Processing Report, Arizona, 1949, p. 20. 
Annual Report, Farm and Food Processing Labor, New York, 1949, p. 20. 

Post Season Agricultural and Food Processing Report, Arkansas, 1950, pp 
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the purpose of confirming or assisting in planning the itineraries of job-uncom- 
mitted crews prior to their departure from the home base and en route during 
the season. Thus, the programs and facilities of the Farm Placement Service 
have been geared primarily to assisting farm employers and employment middle- 
men in recruiting migratory farm workers for area needs; only incidentally has 
the Service been equipped to recruit migratory labor on its own account, and on 
the basis of firm orders from specific employers. 

Through publication of literature on labor needs and prospective employment 
and through the establishment of labor information stations, the Farm Place- 
ment Service has probably reduced aimless wandering of migratory workers. 
But none of these techniques has provided reasonable employment guaranties 
to all workers responding to such information or direction, nor reasonable assur- 
ance that the required number of workers would be available at the right place 
at the right time; nor have these techniques promoted effective dovetailing of 
employment through systematic interjob transfers 

In some cases, interstate labor clearance has introduced an element of sur- 
veillance over irresponsible private recruiting. The New Mexico Employment 
Service, for instance, has advanced the following reasons for accepting respon- 
sibility of recruiting labor for the Rocky Mountain States via interstate clear- 
ance: “(1) Discourage indiscriminate recruiting by the employers themselves; 
(2) have an opportunity to offer each worker employment in New Mexico agri- 
culture before he leaves the State: (3) confine recruitment to areas and workers 
where the preference for such work is already established.” “° On the other hand, 
the operation of the clearance system in Texas—the leading migratory labor- 
supply State—has been generally ineffectual as a method for controlling private 
labor solicitation and procurement. For example, in the spring of 1949, as in 
1950, the Texas Employment Conmnission received clearance orders from a score 
of other State employment services. Notwithstanding previous advice from the 
Texas agency that it could not furnish more than 40,000 that year, these orders 
represented requests for about 74,000 workers. On the asserted grounds of 
protecting its own labor supply, the Texas agency reported that it recruited only 
some 20,000 workers. But since the clearance system does not bind the activities 
of private recruiters, the State yie'ded almost 50,000 additional workers to em- 
ployers of other States who resorted to the use of licensed labor agents. This 
brought the total migratory workers who left Texas that year to approximately 
twice the number Texas was able to spare, according to official estimates. The 
results of this were described by the Texas Employment Commission as follows: 
“Had it not been for the serious failure of the cotton crop in Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi and the intensive efforts on the part of some western and midwestern 
State employment services to get crews back to Texas, we would have faced a 
most dangerous shortage of workers during the cotton harvest. Even so, it was 
necesary for Texas farmers to contract some 35,000 Mexican nationals and move 
them over the State to harvest the crop in certain extreme shortage areas.” “ 

The encouragement and utilization of crew leaders as recruiting agents and 
the assistance given them in planning their itineraries appear to be relatively 
successful techniques employed by the Farm Placement Service in helping to 
procure migratory farm workers in many parts of the country. However, by 
heavily relying on these private recruiters for mobilizing the domestic migratory 
farm labor force, the public employment system yields to them the responsibility 
for determining whether sufficient domestic manpower is available to move to 
distant employment in order to meet the annual requirements for such labor. 
Moreover, the great majority of crew leaders make their own job commitments 
and otherwise exercise their own judgment in arranging work along their migra- 
tory routes. 

The methods employed by the Farm Placement Service in recruiting or in 
helping to recruit workers for distant farm employment have been, for the 
most part, similar to those long used by private recruiters, namely, newspaper 
advertising, radiocasts, and inspired stories in the press. Such mass solicita- 
tion, whether conducted by the public employment system, by employers, or 
jointly, is essentially a common form of uncontrolled labor procurement. It 
provides no accurate basis for predicting the number of workers who will an- 
swer the appeal, and furnishes no assurance of employment to all workers re- 
sponding to such solicitation. 





* Farm Placement Program, New Mexico, 1949, p. & 
* Texas Farm Placement Service, 1949, p. 8 
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(2) Factors obstructing effective expansion of public recruitment.—The or- 
ganizational and operational structure of the current public employment sys- 
tem is not particularly suited to the recruitment and exchange of labor among 
the States. The Farm Placement Service is not a unified public employment 
agency, operating on a national basis. It is, instead, an aggregation of 48 dif- 
ferent farm-placement organizations. 

The provision of the Wagner-Peyser Act which tersely instructs the United 
States Employment Service to maintain a system for clearing labor between 
the several States is presently being interpreted to mean only slightly more 
than a minimum of regional and national coordination of the various State pro 
grams and activities. Congress has neither comprehensively defined the func 
tions of the Farm Placement Service nor given it the authority and funds to 
acquire the necessary tools with which to operate an integrated and effective 
program, Only during World War IT was it officially recognized that in order 
to mobilize and recruit migratory farm workers, the public agency charged 
with this responsibility had to be given, and indeed was given, appropriations 
to move workers within States and between States wherever and whenever nec 
essary, and the authority to supply or to regulate such services as housing, sub- 
sistence, health, and labor standards. However, when the responsibility for 
recruiting farm workers was returned by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to the United States Employment Service in 1947, Congress abrogated 
these programs, and public accountability in this field reverted to the inadequate 
basis provided by the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

No compulsion can be exerted over farm employers or over migratory farm 
workers to patronize the facilities of the Farm Placement Service. Hence, the 
public employment system can win patronage only by making its services more 
attractive than those offered by private recruiters. It can be assumed that all 
agents, whether private or public, encounter the same basic difficulty in recruit 
ing seasonal labor for agriculture, namely, the comparatively inferior terms 
and conditions of employment offered. But the public employment system is 
today in a weaker position to recruit such labor, particularly if it is migratory, 
than are crew leaders, labor contractors, or primary employers. Two main rea 
sons account for this: (a) Private professional recruiters and farm employers 
are in a position to hire workers, whereas the Farm Placement Service seldom 
has exclusive authority or mandate to hire for the account of employers: ()) pri 
vate recruiters are often able to supply transportation and, in some cases, hous- 
ing, credit for subsistence, and other services frequently required by migratory 
workers, and, in many cases, preferred by farm employers, whereas the Farm 
Piacement Service can provide no such facilities. 

The facilities of the public employment system are better adapted today for 
recruiting farm labor from local than from distant sources. But the Farm 
Placement Service is unable to capitalize fully on this advantage. Pressures ex 
erted on the Service by farm employers for assistance in procuring nonlocal and 
even nondomestic workers have impaired its will and effectiveness in mobilizing 
local labor for seasonal employment in agriculture, 

Experience has shown that it is difficult to control and synchronize the move- 
ment of our migratory farm labor force, composed as it is of hundreds of 
thousands of workers, who move annually over comparatively long distances to 
seek employment. In order to systematize and control this movement, the public 
agency responsible for this task would have to be specially equipped to cope with 
the extraordinary mechanical and other problems associated in recruiting and 
distributing such a labor force. Knowledge gained over the last 25 years Cictates 
that a rational and integrated system of mobilizing and deploying migratory 
farm workers—a system in which the Government is expected to assume an im- 
portant role—must be prepared to carry through with the following basic 
routines: (1) establish solid rosters of registered workers at sources of labor; 
(2) maintain close and continuous contact with such workers during the off 
season; (3) plan their distribution to distant areas of labor demand on the basis 
of firm orders; (4) assemble workers in an orderly and systematic manner prior 
to their departure from the home base; (5) assist and supervise their movement 
to areas of employment for the purpose of assuring arrival; (6) place them on 
farms from a central facility at the point of arrival: and (7) effect transfers to 
subsequent employments or facilitate their homeward journeys at the end of 
the season. 
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Given the necessary authority, funds, and leadership to follow through with 
these fundamental operations, the Farm Placement Service may be expected to 
make material improvements in systematizing and rationalizing the flow of 
migratory labor in agriculture where and as needed. But no matter how well 
financed and mechanically adequate a public employment system in the agricul- 
tural labor market might be, it may still fall short of this objective unless the 
economic environment in which recruitment and employment processes now 
operate become more wholesome. For, as we have noted at the outset, the 
mechanical problems of recruitment and placement are largely symptoms of 
inferior terms and conditions of employment offered migratory workers in agri- 
culture. Hence, improvement and extension of the machinery for recruitment 
and placement, though sorely needed, are not a total solution. Even so, there 
would appear no compelling reason why progress in improving farm placement 
machinery and in the basic economic environment of farm employment should 
not occur concurrently. On the contrary, concurrent action ought to accelerate 
progress in both directions, 
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THE LABOR CONTRACTOR SYSTEM IN AGRICULTURE 


(By Arthur M. Ross* and Samuel Liss *) 
I. NATURE OF THE LABOR CONTRACTOR SYSTEM 


A farm labor contractor is an employment middleman or intermediary. He 
asselmbles a crew and undertakes the harvest of fruit, vegetables, cotton, sugar 
beets, and other specialty crops for a contract price usually based on weight 
or volume of product or acreage harvested. Contractual arrangements vary, often 
consisting merely of oral agreements, but essentially they transfer the several 
employment functions in agriculture from the farm operator to the labor con 
tractor. The specific duties of the contractor differ considerably from one 
region to another and from one crop to another within a given region, but uni- 
formly they include one or more of the following: 

(a) Reeruitment.—The labor contractor takes his place alongside individual 
farm operators, representatives of grower associations, labor scouts employed 
by processing companies, and agents of the State employment services in recruit 
ing labor for harvest work. A rudimentary coordination is sometimes effected 
among these various recruitment efforts but even this is rather infrequent 
Membership in a contract crew may be casual, covering one harvest season, one 
job, one crop, or merely 1 day’s employment. At the other extreme, it may be 
quite permanent, providing work in several crops and areas over a period of 
years. 

(b) Transporting iworkers.—Labor contractors generally possess one or more 
trucks, In fact, the acquisition of a truck has been a characteristic means of 
occupational advancement for some of the more aggressive harvest laborers, per 
mitting them to advance from the status of field workers to the status of labor 
contractors. The contractor may furnish two kinds of transportation: (1) He 
may bring migratory laborers into areas where they are needed; and (2) he 
may haul them out to the farm from the town, camp, or settlement where they 
are temporarily or permanently staying. In addition, the contractor may be 
assigned to haul produce from the field into the loading piatforms, zin, packing 
shed, or cannery. 

(c) Supervision of labor—The labor contractor assumes responsibility for 
the quality of harvest work and almost always acts as a field boss or overseer. 
He assigns rows or other work areas to individuals or families, attempts to make 
sure that the field is picked clean, tries to prevent damage to the produce, ete. 
When he has crews working in different fields, or on different farms, he may 
appoint a field boss at each location. His supervisory duties may include weigh 
ing the harvest crop and keeping account of how much is due each worker or 
family group. In performing these functions, however, the contractor is typically 
subject to the superior authority of the farm operator, packing house, or process 
ing company by which he has been engaged. This remains true despite the fact 
that he is often regarded as an independent agent and the legal employer of the 
harvest laborers. 

(ad) Lodging and provisioning of workers.—Uniess the farm operator has hous- 
ing for the harvest crew. the contractor must find some kind of lodging or camp 
site. Occasionally he will bring along his own tents to be erected on the ground 
or on tent floors in the neighborhood of the work. If the workers are single 
men, he will probably board them for a daily fee which is deducted from their 
earnings. If they have come in families, he may operate a commissary. Alter- 
natively, he may sell concessions to other individuals or companies who wish 
to provide meals or sell provisions. 

(e) Payment of workers.—Financial arrangements between the farm opera- 
tor and the contractor are typicaily separate and distinct from those between the 
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contractor and his workers. The farm operator often does not Know what piece 
rates the laborers are receiving; and, by the same token, the laborers often do 
not know what piece rates or other compensation the contractor is receiving. 

The labor contractor’s net income derives from several sources. the first is 
the difference between the piece rates paid to him by the farm operator and those 
paid by him to the members of his crew. It is therefore in the contractor's 
interest that the spread be as great as possible. The second is the profit from 
furnishing long-haul transportation. The third is profit on the rental of housing, 
the sale of food, clothing, liquor, etc., or the sale of concessions, These more or 
less customary sources of income shade off into a variety of rackets and doubtful 
practices. 


II. FORMS, PRACTICES, AND EXTENT OF FARM-LABOR CONTRACTING 


The labor contractor system, or some variant of it, is not limited to any one 
section of the United States. Rather, it is well established on the west coast, 
in Arizona, Colorado, Texas, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, 
Virginia, New York, New Jersey, and elsewhere; that is, in virtually every part of 
the country requiring large numbers of seasonal harvest workers. It is not 
restricted to immigrant workers, as was the padrone system among Italians, 
Poles, Greeks, and Syrians during the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, but is found among native and domestic migratory farm workers of all 
principal groups—white, colored, English-speaking, and Spanish-speaking. 

‘There are several types of employment intermediary whose activities are 
somewhat less comprehensive than those of the labor contractor. The most 
nearly similar is the crew leader, who, as his title implies, leads a crew but 
usually does not undertake the responsibility of a contract. Technically, an 
employment intermediary is not a labor contractor until he undertakes a con- 
tract to perform a given operation for the farm operator and concurrently as- 
sumes compensating obligations to the workers in his crew. But the terms 
“labor contractor” and “crew leader” are used rather loosely, the former being 
more common on the west coast and in the Southwest while the latter is 
generally used on the Atlantic coast. Because the terms are not used specifically 
and because of the informality and the variety of the relationships, both terms 
may be inappropriately used on occasion, this being particularly true on the 
Atlantic coast where an individual continues to be known as a crew leader 
even though he may undertake a performance contract. 

The activities of the crew leader are broad and are not limited to the recruit- 
ment function. In many cases the crew leader’s assignment is to procure and 
tre’ snort a stinnlated nnmbher of workers to jobs. For these services, he will be 
paid in one or more of the following ways: The privilege of putting his truck 
to use on the farm for an agreed-upon compensation, a reward for each worker 
recruited and transported, a daily rate or percentage of worker's piece rate 
for his own supervisory services on the job. He may or may not receive a fee 
from the worker for transportation, this type of crew leader often acts also 
as a straw boss in the field, but the responsibility for paying the workers rests 
with the farmer. 

When the crew leader sells his services and those of his crew members, and 
assumes the status of an intermediate employer, he has become a true labor 
contractor. Instead of undertaking to supply workers, he undertakes to per- 
form a stipulated task, such as harvesting the entire crop of a grower. In return 
he may receive a flat sum: or what is more usual, a stipulated piece rate per 
unit of harvested output: or a percentage of the workers’ piece-rate earnings, 
with the actual payment of workers being made by the growers; or he may derive 
revenue both from the worker and the grower. Generally, the net return of the 
labor contractor depends on the difference between what he receives from 
the grower and what he pays his crew. 

Often the same individual operates both as a crew leader and a labor con- 
tractor in the process of moving from place to place during the season. 

Crew leaders and labor contractors are widely used in supplying agricultural 
workers required for seasonal jobs in hoth nearby and distant areas. Conse- 
quently, their operations involve daily procurement of labor on a day-haul basis 
as well as the seasonal assembly of workers who are transported comparatively 
long distances from their home base. Daily recruitment and short-distance 
transportation are most common among seasonal workers in Florida and other 
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Southeastern States, but are also extensively used in Texas and other sections 
of the Southwest as well as in California. 

Within Florida, for example, the majority of seasonal farm workers adaptable 
to job movements are organized by leaders in crews averaging 45 to 50 indi- 
viduals.” Crew leaders find jobs for their members, provide transportation, 
make arrangements regarding pay, housing, etc. In return for these services 
crew leaders are compensated by one of several methods: “Some are hired 
as foremen, some receive contracts for themselves and trucks to haul products 
from the field to loading piatforms or State markets. Others are paid a fixed 
sum (by the employer) for transporting the workers.” * 

In addition to crew leaders and labor contractors, there are other middlemen 
whose activities are less significant in scale and in scope. The labor runner 
is usually an individual residing in a locality of intermittently employed workers 
who consider him a person of some resourcefulness and initiative in obtaining 
sensonal and other odd jobs for himseif and others. In the strawberry areas 
or North Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, in the apple country of Washington 
State, in the potato sections of Idaho, and in many other parts of the country 
the labor runner annually rounds up crews of harvesters at the request of grow 
ers, receiving a small commission for his services. He serves merely as a re 
eruitment go-between for workers and employers both prior to and during the 
harvest, and does not, as a rule, provide transportation or other facilities. 

While the operations of the labor runner are casual and intermittent, those 
of the licensed labor agent are well organized and professional. Both are solicit 
ors and procurers of labor rather than labor contractors or crew leaders 
Licensed labor agents operate very extensively in Texas, some specializing in 
recruitment of workers for out-of-State labor contractors. They employ large 
numbers of labor solicitors who recruit on a per head basis in each county in 
which they are licensed. “It is not unusual,” according to the Texas Farm 
Placement Service, “for a licensed ugent to have as many as 400 to 500 labor 
recruiters operating in the State at one time on one State license but several 
county licenses.” ° 

In cotton harvesting in Texas and Arizona the supervision of pickers is left 
mostly to labor contractors. In TeXas the contractors, usually of Mexican 
extraction, take the responsibility for harvesting an entire crop, weighing and 
hauling the cotton to the gin, as well as collecting the laborers’ earnings from 
the growers for distribution among the members of his crew. For these services 
he receives from the grower a stipulated sum for each bale of cotton and from the 
worker a percentage of his earnings or a fixed sum for supplying transportation 
A slightly different system of contracting prevails in the citrus- and vegetable- 
growing areas of southern Texas. Here the produce companies, who in mary 
cases are also growers, engage labor contractors for harvesting at a stipulated 
fee a whole field or orchard. On as little as one-half day’s notice the contractor 
may assemble his crew, numbering as many as 300 workers. He transports 
them to the fields or orchards and pays them at piecework rates, depending for 
his return upon the differential between the wages paid to workers and the 
sum he receives from growers.’ 

Typical examples of crew leaders supplying seasonal workers who are willing 
to accept distant jobs over a number of weeks or months are those who assemble 
crews in Florida and elsewhere along the lower South Atlantic coast for hurvest 
ing potatoes, beans, and other crops im such States as North Carolina, Virginia 
Maryland, New Jersey, and even Maine, and those who assemble crews in Texas 
for seasonal farm work in vegetables and fruits in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and other Midwestern States. It has been reported that “virtually 
every crew in New York is known to the employment service and pertinent in- 
formation concerning it is on file.” Moreover, representatives from the New 
York Siate Employment Service and other migratory-labor-using States along 
the Atlantic coast visit crew leaders in Florida in the early spring for the purpose 
of inviting them back.’ 


* Post-Season Farm Labor Report, State of Florida, July 1949, p. 6 
Ibid. 
®* Report of the Texas Farm Placement Service, Texas Employment Commission, 1949, 
p. 25. 
° Survey of Farm. Placement in Texas, 1936 and 1939, U. S. Employment Service. 
_'T. N. Hurd, chairman, New York State Interdepartmental Committee on Farm and 
Food Processing Labor: and chairman, Continuing Committee on Migrant Labor in the 
East Coast States, Trenton, N. J., hearing, p. 399. 
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The majority of crews operating along the Atlantic coast are comparatively 
small. The bigger crews, although distinctly in the minority, supply a much 
larger proportion of all migrants. For example, in New York State, crews with 
25 workers or less represented 57 percent of all crews in 1949 but supplied only 
about 20 percent of all workers in crews; on the other hand, crews of over 100 
workers equaled 8 pereent of the crews, but accounted for almost one-third of 
all crew members.* 

In New Jersey, at least three out of every four potato producers use crew 
leaders or labor contractors.” The functions of the contractors are much more 
comprehensive than those of the crew leaders and include supervising work in 
the field and in the barn where grading and sacking operations are conducted, 
keeping records of worker’s production and hours of work, settling grievances, 
and being responsible for the finished product in terms of marketability. Con- 
tractors are paid according to the number of units of marketable product.” 
In 1949, some 150 crews, representing about 4,500 workers, were known to be 
operating in the central New Jersey potato region, indicating an average-size 
crew of about 30. Estimates show that about 60 percent of all crews who come 
to this State for farm work arrive under contract or commitments.” 

In the Indiana tomato harvest, crew leaders are engaged to bring up a truck- 
load or more of workers from Texas for so much per worker. In addition, they 
receive field privileges entitling them to supervise their workers on an hourly 
or piece-rate basis.” Texas crew leaders supplying seasonal farm workers to 
Michigan are paid 1 cent per mile for recruiting each laborer and are generally 
reimbursed also by the worker for providing transportation. In addition, the 
crew leaders are employed as field supervisors on the job and given the oppor- 
tunity to put their trucks to work in hauling crops to the processing plants.” 

Labor contracting has reached its most advanced developmeut in California 
and hence deserves a more detailed description. The prevalence and growth of 
the system in California is indicated by the fact there are now some 4,000 con- 
tractors, of whom about 1,300 are presently licensed,” the number of the licensed 
contractors having increased from 150 in 1940." The unlicensed operators supply 
the major portion of the migratory labor and usually operate within the State 
borders, as it is more difficult and more expensive to recruit out-of-State labor. 
The size of the contractor’s crew varies considerably, ranging from as few as 6 
to as many as 600. The payrolls of 90 pereent of the contractors at the peak 
period exceed $1,000 per week.” 

There is hardly an important fruit, vegetable, or cotton area in the State where 
farm labor contractors do not operate. Some of the contractors restrict their 
operations to a particular locality or to one or more adjacent counties: others 
move their crews about in well-defined migratory patterns. Some travel through- 
out the State recruiting labor as crops mature; others are established in one 
area and rely on their camps to attract workers. All types of producers use 
them, including small and large individual farmers, land companies, precessors, 
or shippers growing their own crops and those purchasing crops from other 
growers. There is little doubt that California growers have come to depend 
on labor contractors as the principal source of seasonal labor supply. They 

“engage contractors because they think contractors may perform the necessary 
functions better. or at less cost, or in such a way as to remove burdensome 
responsibility.” * 





8 Annual Report. Farm and Food Processing Labor, Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Department of Labor, New York, 1949, p. 24. 

" ptatement, Frank Smith, president, New Jersey Potato Growers Association, Trenton, 
N. hearing. p. 142. 

0 Testimony of Ira Tossie, crew leader, Trenton, J., hearing, pp. 446-447. 

11 Postseason Agricultural and Food Processing Report for State of New Jersey, 1949, 
January 1950, p. 6. 

2 Migrant Farm Labor in Indiana, Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
5423. December 1949. 

13 Characteristics of Migratory Farm Labor in Michigan, statement submitted to Com- 
mission by the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission, September 11, 1950, 
Ps Se 
; 144 Statement, Albert Revff, special investigator for the Division of Labor Law Enforce- 
ment, California : Los Angeles, Calif., hearings, p. 195. 

% Carey McWilliams, chief, division of immigration and housing, California State depart- 
ment of industrial relations, in hearings of Select Committee To Investigate the Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens, House of Representatives, 67th Cong., 3d sess., pt. 6, p. 
2531. 

% Alan Bruce, California pebantininnt of industrial relations, division of labor-law en- 
forcement. Farm Labor Contractors in California, mimeographed report, 1948, p. 105. 

17 Thid., p. 100. 
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A majority (some 56 percent) of the contractors in the State in 1948 provided 
four basic services, recruitment, transportation, field supervision, and the pay- 
ment of wages to members of their crews, and an additional one-third provided 
all these services except transportation.” Also, if licensed, the contractor is 
required to pay premiums for workmen’s compensation insurance. In addition 
to these basic functions, about one-half of the contractors surveyed in 1948 took 
some part in the provision of housing for workers, and 13 percent maintained their 
own camps on land owned or leased by contractors.” Although the maintenance 
of these camps may be considered to be part of the recruiting function, profit from 
camp operation constitutes the principal source of income for some of the con- 
tractors. 

There are numerous forms and variants of labor contracting in California. In 
many cases it is difficult to say whether an individual, as a matter of law, is an in- 
dependent contractor or merely a labor solicitor, foreman, row boss, or superin- 
tendent. It is these infinite variations of farm labor contracting that complicate 
the public regulation of this system through State licenses. The diverse roles 
assumed by certain individuals or illustrated in the following testimony : ” 

Question. Do vou go around the boarding houses where these men congregate 
and recruit them there? 

Answer. Well, ours is not exclusively an individual recruiting program, say, 
picking up men off the streets. We use periodicals, newspapers, radio, as much 
as possible, and sometimes even broadcast over the Tijuana radio. * * * 

Question. Do you put advertisements in too? Do you advertise in the papers? 

Answer. Oh, yes; papers and over the radios, and we put out posters. It is 
quite a propaganda thing. 

Question. This Commission is interested in the service that a labor contrac- 
tor renders. Can you tell us some more, aside from the questions I have asked 
you, about how you work and what service you render? 

Answer. Well, sir, invariably we will contact the field even before it has been 
plowed, and assuming in tomato planting, we plant tomatoes, we thin them, 
and we do everything. We actually grow the tomato. We ultimately harvest it. 
In cotton we perform the same service. That is, we baby the crop along, plant it 
and baby it along until it is a finished product, until it is in the bag or the bale. 

Question. Now I understand that. You are a contractor who takes over the 
contract to plant or to harvest, or whatever itis. You are not the labor contractor 
in the sense of just supplying labor, like an employment agency? You are not 
that kind? 

Answer. Well, sir, we are kind of ambidextrous in that regard, because some- 
times I have worked for companies, say, the sugar companies in Colorado, or 
for the sugar companies, say in Saginaw, Mich., wherein I do not act as a 
labor contractor but as a labor solicitor. I merely go down and solicit the 
labor and arrange transportation for the men to a given point. 

Question. Sometimes you do that, too? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, When you solicit labor, does the employer pay you so much per 
man that you supply him, or how does he pay you? 

Answer. Our fee is a dollar per man per day. 

Question. And the company would pay the transportation out there? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You don’t do any recruiting outside of the State of California? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we have recruited in Texas and in Arizona and Phoenix; 
in Douglas, Ariz., in Globe, Ariz., in Del Rio, Tex., San Antonio, and bigger 
Texas towns where they have a Mexican population. 

In most California crops, the piecework rate is the standard method of pay- 
ment, but laborers are paid by the hour in lettuce and occasionally in some 
fruit crops. In his survey made in 1947 and 1948, Alan Bruce found the great 
majority of contractors were paying in cash, with some also using checks for 
larger payments made weekly or at greater intervals. The use of negotiable or 
seminegotiable tickets had virtually disappeared except in cotton and peas, 
where payments are made at every weight-in. 

According to Bruce, “Workers may be paid at the place of work, at the camp 
if there is a camp, in town at the place where the truck unloads, or at a desig- 
nated place such as in front of a bank, in a bar, cafe, pool hall or card room, at 
the contractor’s home, or office if he has an office, or sometimes wherever the 
7—_-e--_——— 


18 Thid., pp. 6-8. 
1 Thid.. p. & 
* Los Angeles, Calif., hearing, pp. 275-279 
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worker can find the contractor. When payment is made in a bar, cafe, or other 
place of business, particularly if the contractor owns it or has an interest in it, 
the workers are likely to tend to patronize it.” * 

Holdbacks or “bonuses” designed to hold labor throughout the harvest are 
used in the California asparagus industry and, to a lesser extent, in certain 
other crops. “Generally workers who are injured or leave because of sickness 
lose their bonuses. And a contractor who imposes his own bonus or who is 
paid a bonus by a producer * * * may be tempted near the end of the 
job to arrange the work in such a way that many workers cannot afford to wait 
for their bonuses, or to make things generally unpleasant so that workers will 
quit, or to discharge workers arbitrarily. On the other hand, workers who 
have accumulated large bonuses during peak harvesting may as the season falls 
off be forced to forego leaving for better jobs and to exist meagerly through the 
final slim picking.” 

Arrangements between California contractors and growers (or processors) 
are occasionally reduced to written contracts but more frequently are oral 
agreements compounded of explicit understandings and unspoken assumptions. 
The contractor's gross income is almost always figured in terms of work units: 
2 cents per box, $8 per ton, $13 per acre, 20 cents per bushel, ete. Out of this 
gross income the contractor must pay his laborers and supervisors, meet inci- 
dental expenses, and realize his profit. Where the grower’s income varies with 
the amount of produce harvested, the contractor does not know in advance how 
much he will receive, which adds a speculative element to the operation. When 
it appears that contrary to expectations the job will not be a profitable one, 
the contractor may abandon the job or attempt to reduce the wages of his 
workers. Hold-backs by growers are often used to induce contractors to finish 
out their assignments. 

Beyond the basic compensation, the contractor may receive additional income 
for extra services such as loading freight cars or hauling cotton to the gin. In 
addition he may be separately reimbursed for costs of transportation, insurance, 
and supervision. Thus, there is great diversity in the financial arrangements 
between contractors and growers. 

Despite the fact that under most circumstances the contractor is regarded as 
an independent agent and that written contracts in agriculure generally absolve 
the grower from any responsibility for the wages or welfare of workers, growers 
almost always rete n significant control over the harvesting process. The tend- 
ency, in other words, is to delegate responsibility but to retain an important 
measure of authority. For example, producers ordinarily decide when the con- 
tractor is to begin work, when he is to stop, and how many boxes, bales, tons, or 
carloads are to be harvested in a given period. When marketing or processing 
facilities permit, the grower’s desire usually is to harvest the greatest possible 
volume in the shortest possible time. Although contractors are responsible for 
direct supervision of their crew, growers generally reserve the right to super- 
impose their own control. Their foremen or field men or the growers them- 
selves may issue orders directly to the workers but more likely through the 
contractor. The degree of independent authority remaining with the contractor 
varies greatly from one situation to another. At one extreme, he may be 
essentially an interpreter who passes on the grower’s instructions to the workers. 
At the other extreme, he may enjoy sufficient independence to reject suggestions 
or requests made by the grower. 

Growers usually retain the right to protect themselves against inadequate 
performance, even when not specifically authorized by written contracts. They 
may require the contractor to bring in additional workers; they may engage 
additional contractors to expedite the harvest; or they may terminate the relna- 
tionship with a contractor. By the same token, contractors occasionally remove 
their crews prior to the completion of the job although they do not formally 
enjoy the right to terminate the arrangements at will, “The apparent lack of 
a Widespread exchange of information among preducers is indicated by the 
ability of some contractors to pick the cream off one producer's crop, but to skip 
the later more difficult pickings which might represent the producer’s margin 
of profit and move on to another producer.” 


= 


*t Bruce, op. cit., p. 129. 
2 Ibid., p. 130. 
3 Tbid., p. 15. 
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Ill. THe EcoNoMIC SETTING OF THE LABOR CONTRACTOR SYSTEM 


The labor contractor system and its variants originated with the use of for- 
eign-language workers such as the Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, and Filipinos 
in the West and Southwest and Italians in the Northeast. There was a natural 
tendency for workers in such groups to associate together in order to overcome 
the handicaps of a foreign language and an unfamiliar environment, and to 
depend upon their own leaders to find employment for them. Communication 
was difficult and mutual confidence was lacking between these immigrants and 
their respective employers. The labor contractor emerged as an individual 
who was able to bridge the cultural gap by virtue of his membership in the same 
racial or nationality group as the workers and his familiar ty with their new 
environment. 

At the same time, he was equally useful in meeting the emerging labor needs 
of fruit, vegetable, cotton, and specialty crop producers who wished to be assured 
of a plentiiul supply of labor, from ¢@\ tant sources if necessary. As food can 
ners, packers, shippers, and processe r egan to underiake the production of 
crops on their own account, and to assume responsibility for the harvest of crops 
Which they purchased “in the fields,” the usefulness of the labor contractor has 
increased. Many of these processors and middlemen, being inexperienced in 
the management of field workers, prececupied with production, marketing, and 
financial problems, and extremely dependent upon the timely delivery of crops, 
welcomed the opportunity of transferring the harvest function to the contractor 
and his crew. However, it is notewort'y that recently some of these agencies 
and organizations have begun to assume greater responsibility for recruiting 
their labor supply and managing employment, thus reducing or eliminating 
entirely the need for labor contractors. 

The factors which account for the origin of the labor contractor do not, how- 
ever, explain his persistence in agriculture. Although the contractor emerged 
as an intermediate employer of foreign-language workers, today many native 
English-speaking whites and Negroes are found in contract crews. As time has 
passed, the contractor has become more rather than less prominent in the 
agricultural labor market 

The basic explanation for the ubiquity and persistence of the labor contrac- 
tor is to be found in the character of the farm labor market. If stable and direct 
employment relations had developed in harvest work, as they have in manu- 
facturing industry, there would be no place for the contractor. If harvest la- 
borers in general were managed and allocated by inclusive employer associa- 
tions, as are the legally imported laborers, the services of the contractor could 
he dispensed with. Or if they were organized and deploved by labor unions, 
as are the workers in the equally casual longshore and construction industries, 
again the contractor would be unnecessary. But none of these conditions is 
present. The combination of irregular labor demand, casual labor supply, and 
general lack of inclusive organization on either side of the market creates a 
context in which the contractor, or some similar agent such as the crew leader, 
is well nigh indispensable. 

Labor demand is irregular, first, because it is seasonal. In general, man- 
hour labor requirements are more seasonal on the highly commercialized farms 
than on the family farms. These facts are so well Known as not to require 
detailed substantiation. It is worth noting however, that in consequence of 
several recent developments, agricultural labor demand has been growing more 
and more seasonal. As a result of mechanization a great deal of winter em- 
ployment formerly involved in the care of work stock has been rendered un- 
necessary, Preharvest operations such as land preparation and planting have 
been mechanized to a larger extent than harvest operations. In addition, pro- 
duction of many crops requiring unusually heavy input of seasonal harvest labor 
has increased during recent years. 

Agricultural labor demand is not only seasonal but often intermittent. Even 
the harvest of a single crop on a single farm does not always proceed steadily. 
Operations may be interrupted because of weather, the nature of the crop, or 
market fluctuations. After cotton is picked once, ordinarily a lapse of time must 
intervene before second picking and again before third picking. Oranges can 
be stored on the trees for a considerable period after reaching maturity and 
picked at the discretion of the shipper or marketing agency, who will select 
such times as the market price is satisfactory. A spinach grower in Texas may 
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decide in the light of price fluctuations to sell (and simultaneously to harvest) 
two carloads on Monday, none on Tuesday, or six on Wednesday. 

Furthermore, the amount of labor required for a particular operation is fre- 
quently unpredictable. A crop may be wiped out entirely by the weather a few 
days before harvest time. When market conditions are unsatisfactory, growers 
may abandon a crop in the field rather than incur the expense of harvesting it. 
The basic problem of seasonality is thus aggravated by uncertainty. As de- 
scribed by W. T. Ham, in 1940, of the United States Department of Agriculture: 

“* * * Blights, excessive rain, hail or wind storms, frosts, droughts, grass- 
hoppers, or other unpredictable hazards of farming may render further expendi- 
ture for labor useless. As there is no uniformity in the distribution of these 
eauses of crop damage from year to year, and the workers who come into the 
area from outside have no way of knowing the conditions of the crop in particular 
sections, they frequently go into a locality where in previous seasons they have 
had plenty of work, only to find that crop losses have wiped out the need for 
them, * * * Even when the crop has successfully run the gauntlet of all 
the ills that may beset it during the growing season, the (weather) hazards of 
the harvest still remain.” * 

Unable to predict their labor demand, and having no stable employment rela- 
tionship with harvest workers, farm employers are apt to attach a very special 
meaning to the concept of an adequate labor supply. The term may connote a 
supply large enough that every grower could harvest simultaneously without 
having to worry about lack of labor, even though most growers may be harvest- 
ing only 2 or 3 days a week. For this reason, employers frequently complain 
of a shortage at the same time as workers are seriously underemployed. 

But although the demand for agricultural wage labor is seasonal, spasmodic, 
and only roughly predictable, it is highly urgent when it does materialize. The 
crop may be perishable. Harvesting may need to be completed before frost. 
If shipment to market is delayed the price may fall. A processing plant may 
require a steady supply of raw material, Thus, although the grower may not 
know in advance how many laborers he will want or precisely when he will want 
them, and although he may not be in a position to furnish them steady work, 
he does know that he will need them critically at some time or other. Hence, 
growers find the labor contractor system to be a convenient means of shifting a 
considerable part of their risks onto the backs of labor. 

These circumstances help to explain why labor contractors are widely used 
in agriculture. Further explanation is found in the casual and undifferentiated 
character of labor supply. Entry into the harvest labor market is easy. <A 
union card is not necessary. No capital is required. Experience is heipful but 
not essential. Although some jobs call for physical strength others do not. 
There is often work for women, children, and older people. As already noted, 
the employment relationship is frequently made and unmade every day as, for 
example, When laborers are engaged by contractors who drive their trucks into a 
“hiring yard” or public park, announce the rate, praise the condition of the fields, 
and drive off to the farm after enough workers have climbed aboard. 

Haphazard selection is the rule in casual harvest work—first come, first 
engaged. One man has about the same chance of finding a job as the next 
man. Often it is immaterial to the employer whom he hires, because efficiency 
may not be a serious consideration in the agricultural labor market. In fact, 
the concept of efficiency will have little meaning except to the worker himself 
under these conditions. With an accessible labor market and a haphazard se- 
lection of workers, almost anyone has an opportunity to get some work and thus 
to dilute the employment opportunities for others. <A description offered a de- 
cade ago by W. T. Ham is still largely accurate: 

“Not all of the responsibility for irregularity of employment can be laid at 
the door of * * * seasonal or market-condition factors. Much of it is due 
to the lack of proper facilities for getting nen to jobs and finding jobs for men. I 
suppose the farm-labor market is at the present time the most chaotic and badly- 
organized market in the country. As a matter of fact, the situation is so bad 
that it is almost ridiculous to speak of a ‘market’ at all.” * 

Why then is the contractor so important to argicultural employers? The 
answer seems to be that he provides a rudimentary kind of organization or 
structure in a very disorganized labor market and performs services which no 
other agency is able, or willing to perform. As seen by the grower, the problem 





* Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, U. 8S. 
Senate, 76th Cong., 3d sess., supplementary hearings, pt. 1, Washington, D. C., 1940, p. 157. 
* Tbid., p. 160. 
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of securing an adequate harvest labor supply is fraught with uncertainty and 
risk. He does not have a seasonal labor force attached to his own enterprise, 
and does not Wish to be responsible for meeting the living costs of seasonal 
workers at such times as he does not need them. Therefore, he is not in a posi- 
tion to offer anything but the most casual employment. At the same time, he 
must draw his labor supply from the same casual pool of labor which other 
agricultural employers depend on. There is great turn-over in this pool of 
jabor so that the individuals hired during one season cannot generally be de 
pended upon for the next season. If the farm enterprise is remote from large 
centers of population, or relies upon migatory workers for any other reason, the 
employer does not know in advance of the season whether the pool of harvest 
labor will be large or small, nor how much of it will come into his area. Anyone 
who can diminish these uncertainties, bring in sufficient workers when needed, 
hold them together during intermittent periods of unemployment, and remove 
them when the need has been satisfied, will naturally be welcome. 

Furthermore, unlike workers in manufacturing and other urban activities, 
seasonal farm workers must be transported, housed, and often boarded. These 
are complex functions, and if the harvest season is relatively short, 6 or 10 weeks 
perhaps, the farm employer does not consider it worth while to put himself in 
a position to perform them. He regards it as simpler, more economical, and 
generally more sensible to delegate these functions to a specified agent who is in 
the business of performing them. Inasmuch as differences in efficiency between 
one worker and another are not of great significance, the task of recruitment 
can safely be entrusted to a third party. 

Finally, seasonal workers must be supervised. Even if there are no language 
or other cultural barriers, the farm employer is preoccupied with other matters 
during the harvest season. Typically the number of year-round workers is not 
large enough to justify the employment of a permanent foreman who might super- 
vise the harvest crew. In any case, such a foreman would not be personally 
acquainted with the members of the crew, whereas the contractor is more likely 
to be acquainted with them. 

The foregoing description does not apply in all respects to every crop for which 
contractors are used. Lettuce and asparagus crews are quite professionalized 
and tend to return to the same area year after year. Citrus growers contend 
that there is a real element of skill in picking citrus without damaging the trees. 
Where harvest workers are hauled to the farm each morning from nearby com- 
munities housing does not have to be furnished. Notwithstanding these and 
similar exceptions, it remains true that contractors are used either because they 
bring together labor supply and demand in a chaotic market or because they 
provide other services which the grower is not equipped or not inclined to provide. 

Of course, the functions performed by the contractor might conceivably be 
performed by some other private or public instrumentality. In fact, contractors 
are not needed to transport, house, board, or supervise agricultural laborers who 
have been legally imported from outside the United States. The reason is that 
grower associations have been organized to perform these and other functions. 
Theoretically there is no reason why such associations could not do a similar job 
in the case of native agricultural workers, The fact is that they have not gen- 
erally done so. Having a convenient alternative in the form of labor contractors, 
growers have felt no particular pressure to organize a self-sufficient apparatus 
of their own. 

Conceivably some or all of these tasks might be handled by labor organiza- 
tions. Unions have been very difficult to establish or maintain in agriculture, 
however, because of uncommonly strong resistance on the part of employers, lack 
of interest on the part of workers, inability to be self-supporting, occupational 
instability of the typical seasonal farm laborer, and the exclusion from Govern- 
ment facilities for collective bargaining. 

It is often suggested that the public employment service could and should 
replace the labor contractor. For example, the California State Relief Admin- 
istration stated in 1936: 

“< * * In the absence of a well-functioning labor exchange he [the con 
tractor] to some extent plays the role which they should play. It is only because 
of the absence of such labor exchanges, which would gather information about 
labor demand and labor supply from week to week and would hand it in to the 
migratory worker, that there is room for the contractor to function.” * 


** California State Relief Administration, Migratory Labor in California, San Francisco 
1936 (mimeographed), p. 208. 
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Actually, for the employment service by itself, this is a very dubious possibility. 
No doubt the State employment services might recruit and refer more workers 
than they presently do. However, they are not in a good position to handle the 
detailed allocation of labor from farm to farm and from field to field which is 
frequently necessary. They are also not equipped to arrange for transportation, 
housing, and provisioning or to supervise the workers. Only if they were greatly 
expanded in scope and authority and aided by effective growers’ and labor organi- 
gations would the public employment service be capable of supplanting labor 
contractors. 

IV. APPRAISAL OF THE LABOR CONTRACTOR SYSTEM 


We have seen that the labor contractor system is widely used in American 
agriculture and is the dominant method of bringing workers and jobs together 
in the harvest of many crops. The relationships between contractors, workers 
und employers have been described. It is now appropriate to make an appraisal 
of the system. 

A common approach to the problem adopted in many investigations of this kind 
is to list the evils and abuses of the labor contractor system, emphasizing the 
moral imperfections of the contractor as an individual, and to conclude, with 
a fanfare of righteousness, that labor contractors ought to be abolished. 

The customary indictment is more or less accurate insofar as many individual 
contractors are concerned. And yet, as a total appraisal of the labor contractor 
system, it has serious shortcomings. In the first place, it is not entirely fair. 
While there are scoundrels among the labor contractors, there are also upright 
individuals attempting to conduct a legitimate business under trying cireum- 
stances. In the second place, it tends to single out the contractor as a convenient 
whipping boy for the evils of the agricultural labor market. The contractor is 
not personally responsible for substandaard wages in agriculture, nor for the 
use of child labor, nor for the uncoordinated recruitment of workers, nor for 
many other well-recognized conditions. These evils exist with or without the 
contractors, who are more a symptom than a cause of the trouble. In the third 
place, the customary approach neglects to recognize that the contractor assumes 
certain very important responsibilities in the management of the harvest labor 
force. While the contractor may be dispensible, the functions are not. If the 
contractor were merely to be removed from the scene, leaving everything else 
unchanged, nothing constructive would be accomplished and the agricultural 
labor market would be even more disorganized than it is at present. 

Any useful appraisal of the labor contractor system must be made in a some- 
what larger perspective. Such an appraisal must begin by noting once more the 
positive functions of the contractor. In the nature of the case, recruiting large 
numbers of workers for temporary, spasmodic work at low rates of pay and 
at remote locations is a difficult task. The contractor has an important although 
not exclusive role in the recruitment process. In ordinary urban employment, 
workers generally provide for their own housing and feeding; in agriculture, 
these facilities must ordinarily be provided. A contractor who works for several 
growers and perhaps in several crop operations is often in a better position to 
arrange for or provide these services than is an individual grower who harvests 
a single crop in a short period. It is equally true of some of the contractor’s 
additional functions that he is better equipped to perform them than either the 
harvest worker or the individual grower. 

The duties now assumed by labor contractors could be discharged even more 
advantageously, and certainly with fewer incidental abuses, by a combination 
of other instrumentalities—individual growers and growers’ associations assum- 
ing primary responsibility, with their efforts supplemented by labor organiza- 
tions and public agencies. It also must be conceded that the contractor system 
does provide a rudimentary mechanism, however unsatisfactory, for organizing 
manpower supply and demand in the harvest-labor market. Some laborers, 
although by no means a majority of all who work for contractors, are afforded 
a fairly continuous employment relationship with one contractor. To that extent, 
the labor market is decasualized for them. Some employers, although by no 
means all who use contractors, are assured of a reliable source of labor to meet 
their requirements. They doubtless deplore the various types of petty exploita- 
tion and they might wish that contractors were more reliable in certain respects, 
but, by and large, they feel that the system satisfies their needs without undue 
inconvenience. 

When all has been said, however, it remains true that the labor-contractor 
system has a larger number of disadvantages which greatly outweigh its posi- 
tive features. 
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1. The first weakness of the system is the high cost to the workers. The 
eontractor’s fee often amounts to 12 percent or more of the gross payroll. It 
is true that this fee is seldom taken as a literal deduction from laborers’ earn- 
ings. However, if the fee were smaller, the earnings could be larger, without 
any increase in the labor costs of growers. It is likewise true that contractors 
generally pay the “going rate” received by all laborers in the particular crop 
and area. But inasmuch as the use of contractors is predominant in many 
crops and areas, “going rates” offered by growers will reflect the necessity of 
offering additional compensation to contractors. Finally, it is also true that the 
contracting business is quite competitive, which argues against the likelihood of 
large profits. But even though few contractors get rich, the total cost of the 
system can still be excessive. It seems fairly evident that the presence of many 
thousands of contractors who duplicate each other in the recruitment of laborers 
and the solicitation of work leads to an excessive financial drain on the industry. 
Moreover, when cutthroat competition exists, no standards can be maintained, 
and hence conditions of work are forced to lower and lower levels. 

2. Even more objectionable is the exploitation of crew members on the part 
of many contractors, who systematically endeavor to recapiure as much as 
possibie of the total earnings of their crews. This exploitation is found wher- 
ever traffic in human labor is practiced. In American agriculture it takes the 
form of overcharging for transportation, food, housing, and other suppl.es, short- 
weighing the harvest output, and shifting various operating expenses onto the 
backs of workers. 

3. Mention should also be made of the debauching of crews, particularly those 
crews made up of single men. This often contributes greatly to the contractor’s 
total profit. It would not be fair to blame the contractor for the instincts 
and tastes of his crew members. The contractor, however, has an interest in 
cultivating these tastes and pandering to them for his personal! profit. 

4. As is well known, a good many contractors are personally irresponsible. 
A large number of cases have been authenticated in which contractors have 
engaged in such practices as running off with payrolls and failing to complete 
jobs for which they had contracted. Trucks in which workers are transported 
are frequently dangerous, and the great majority of contractors do not have 
compensation insurance. Even in California, where contractors are required 
by State law to carry insurance, the majority have failed to comply. 

5. But the contractor system itself is irresponsible in an even more funda- 
mental sense. The irresponsible character of the system stems from the ill- 
defined and ambiguous nature of the employment relationship. The matter of 
wages will serve as an example. Crew members receive their wages from the 
contractor. Yet the wage rates are established by growers and growers’ asso- 
ciations. If the workers complain that wage rates are unsatisfactory, the con- 
tractor can reply that he did not establish them and is without real power to 
change them. If the workers then carry their complaints to the growers, they 
can reply that they are not the employers and have nothing to do with the terms 
of employment. If workers are brought into an area and no work is available 
for several weeks, the laborers have no satisfactory recourse. The growers 
are not responsible for their welfare and the contractors cannot assign them to 
work until the growers authorize them to do so. The ambiguity of the situation 
is further illustrated by the fact that workers frequently do not know whether 
they are being recruited by a farm foreman, by a recruiter for a growers’ asso- 
ciation, or a processing company, or by a labor contractor. Workers are often 
ignorant of the arrangements between contractors and growers; while at the 
same time, growers state they have no knowledge of the arrangements between 
contractors and workers. 

6. It was noted above that the contractor system is a rudimentary mechanism 
for organizing labor supply and demand in a chaotic market. This much as to 
be conceded. Compared with what has been accomplished in other industries, 
however, or with what might be accomplished by grower associations, labor 
organizations and public agencies, the contractor system is sadly lacking. It does 
not provide a stable employment relationship for the majority of crew members. 
Testimony offered by to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor is con- 
sistent with earlier studies in revealing the rapid turn-over in the membership 
of many crews. It does not provide steady work for crew members, such as is 
provided for foreign laborers who are imported by associations of growers and 
processors. Again, testimony presented to the President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor contains numerous references to the spasmodic work opportunities 
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ef contract crews. That the intermittency of employment cannot be blamed 
entirely on weather and market fluctuations is shown by the fact that when 
forced by the necessity of complying with international agreements, growers 
have been able to make effective use of foreign manpower. Under the contractor 
system there is no similar compulsion to make effective use of domestic man- 
power. Furthermore, the contract system does not eliminate the besetting 
problem of overrecruiting but merely adds one more type of recruitment. 

7. Although ineffective in rationalizing the labor market, the contractor system 
is a highly effective device for transferring the risks of agricultural employment 
to the workers. It is a sound principle of industrial relations that the various 
economic risks incident to employment ought to be distributed fairly or else 
insured against. This principle is notably absent in agricultural harvest work. 
Anyone familiar with urban industrial relations would suppose, for example, 
that employers would have some responsibility for workers who are brought to 
a work situation and held there for several weeks although no work is furnished 
to them. In agriculture, however, it frequently happens that workers are 
brought into a grower’s camp, upon specific instructions of the grower, several 
weeks before they are needed, and remain entirely on their own until work 
begins, unless publie charity is available or the contractor is willing to give 
advances of money or of credit. The situation is the same whether the lack 
of work is due to the vagaries of weather, the conditions of the market, mis- 
ealculation on the part of the grower, or any other reason. Moreover, the situa- 
tion is the same when work is interrupted after it has begun, or when so many 
workers are recruited that earning opportunity is badly diluted, or when the 
yield is so poor that piece-rate earnings are inadequate. Whatever the source 
of risk, it is borne by the individuals who are least able to undertake it. 


V. HISTORICAL PARALLELS 


The use of middlemen to supply seasonal labor for American agriculture is 
not without historical parallels. It will be instructive to examine several of 
these. What were the circumstances under which they developed? What abuses 
were associated with them? How were they eliminated or brought under con. 
trol? Three of the most prominent historical parallels are the padrone system 
in the construction industry two generations ago, the contract system in the 
garment industries, and the “labor boss” system in Japan. 


THE PADRONE SYSTEM ™ 


The padrone system, which flourished at the close of the nineteenth century and 
in the early years of the twentieth century, was used primarily for the procure- 
ment of illiterate immigrants from southern Italy for railroad and building con- 
struction. However, it was not strictly limited to this group. Carter Goodrich 
has stated: 

“The practice seems to have begun with Italian labor on railroad construction 
and other unskilled work ; among the Syrians it took the form of the exploitation 
of peddlers under direct control of the padrones; and still later it spread to the 
races from the Balkan peninsula and to Mexicans in the Southwest. The system 
was peculiarly likely to lead to personal oppression through many forms of ex- 
ploitation due to the control over the immigrant by the padrone, as for instance, 
when the padrone also acted as boarding-house keeper and banker. It reached 
perhaps its worst point in the widespread employment of young Greek bootblacks 
under contracts often secured by mortgages in the family’s land in the old 
eountry, in conditions of virtual slavery. In each case, however, the padrone 
system has tended to decline as the race becomes more firmly established in 
America, and together with other forms of contract labor it has become much 
less important with the reduction in the volume of immigration.” * 

Among the Italians the padrone system went through three stages, At first 
the padrone was an agent of the employer; he was sent to Italy to procure 
laborers, persuade them to indenture themselves for a term of years, arrange for 





27 Much of the factual material concerning the padrone system has been drawn from 
Reports, U. S. Industrial Commission (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1901), 
vol. XV, pt. ITT. 

‘38 Carter Goodrich, Contract Labor, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, vol. IV, pp. 842-344. 
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transportation, accompany them to the United States, deliver them to the 
employer, and house and board them while on the job. The padrone’s income 
was compounded of commissions from employers, men, and transportation agen- 
cies; profits on food and shelter, and fees for sending money back to Italy. 

Later, around 1880, the padrone became an entrepreneur on his own account, 
similar to the present-day labor contractor. He would engage Italians to come 
into the United States, contract for their labor for a period of years, farm them 
out to employers, receive their wages, and pay them what he saw fit. Cash 
wages of such laborers were sometimes as little as $20 per year. 

Eventually the flow of voluntary immigration become so great that identured 
immigrants were no longer necessary. Government policy turned against the 
importation of contract labor. Under these conditions the padrone system under- 
went another fundamental change. The padrones ceased to be involved in bring- 
ing Italians into the country, since they came of their own accord, and ceased 
to operate as an independent entrepreneur, Once more he became an employment 
agent for building contractors, railroad companies, and other employers. ‘He 
procures his subjects at the ports, upon their landing, by promising them steady 
work at high wages. If the immigrant does not get under control of the padrone 
by this means, the immigrant need only go to the colony of his race in any of the 
large cities where he will readily be picked up by one of the padrones and promised 
employment. By this means the newcomers are attached to the padrone, who is 
able to fulfill his promises, because he stands in with the contractors, he knows 
officials and bosses of the railroads, and he is thus in a way to furnish employ- 
ment for his fellow countrymen who cannot speak English and have no other 
way of finding employment.’” ‘The padrone escorted the men to the place of 
work, rented shanties, operated a boarding house or store, and served as in- 
terpreter for the foreman. He also operated tenements which served as winter 
quarters for the laborers, who generally went into debt at such times and thus 
became increasingly dependent upon him. 

Various investigations disclosed the exploitative character of the relation- 
ship. Laborers paid commissions of 10 to 15 cents per day for employment. 
They were greatly overcharged for railroad transportation. Padrones gen- 
erally had to pay large sums for the right to house, board, and provision the 
men, which expenses were passed on as costs of doing business. Workers 
were assessed large fines for buying at stores other than those of the padrone. 
Poor food was furnished at extortionate prices. 

The manner in which the padrone system disappeared is not recorded, but 
some of the causes for its disappearance are obvious. Curtailment of immi- 
gration played a large part. The immigrants become increasingly familiar 
with the English language and the American environment, and therefore less 
dependent upon the padrone. Private employment agencies came to be regu- 
lated by State legislation. Employers developed systematic personnel pro- 
grams (although it is doubtful that any large number of pardones ever op- 
erated in manufacturing or other activities where such programs were estab- 
lished). Finally, the growth of trade-unions in the construction and railroad 
industries helped to undermine the position of the pardones. As the United 
States Industrial Commission noted in 1901, ‘“‘The American wnions are organ- 
izing Italian labor. The Italians themselves are coming to understand the 
importance of organized labor. This is noticeable especially among the Italian 
hod carriers, masons, and stone cutters, and where the feeling and sense of 
organization has developed there is no opportunity for the padrone system.” ® 

Several points of similarity between the padrone system, on the one hand, 
and the labor-contractor or crew leader system on the other, are worth noting. 
(1) In both eases, employment is casual and intermittent. (2) In both cases, 
work locations are often remote from centers of population, so that transpor- 
tation, housing, and provisions have to be provided for. (3) In both cases, 
workers are drawn from submerged population groups or “immigrants” in 
the sense that they are strangers in the communities where employed. (4) 
In both cases, all manner of exploitation and petty graft is practiced. The 
significant difference, however is that padrones have disappeared whereas labor 
contractors and crew leaders in agriculture have not disappeared, and more- 
over, are increasing, 





* TU. S. Industrial Commission, op. cit., p. 432. 
* Thid., pp. 535-536. 
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THE CONTRACT SYSTEM IN THE GARMENT INDUSTRIES ™ 


“Contracting” in the garment trades, or the putting out of work to be done 
in small shops or houses, has a long history. For many purposes the term is 
synonymous with “sweating” which was once defined as “the farming out 
by competing manufacturers to competing contractors of the material for gar- 
ments, which in turn is distributed among competing men and women to be 
made up.”™ 

‘The contract system, like the padrone system, went through a process of 
evolution. Up to the 1860's it was used for the manufacture o: Army clothing. 
In a complicated chain of command, the manufacturers would give out work to 
a contractor, who would pass it on to a subcontractor (the owner of a board- 
ing house or saloon frequented by tailors), who would finally assign it to the 
tailors on a piece-work basis. The profits of the subcontractors were known 
as “sweet money.” Wages were low, the tailors were unemployed much of the 
time, and there was much agitation against the system, including the famous 
letter addressed to President Lincoln by the sewing women of Cincinnati. 

After the Civil War, with the introduction of the sewing machine and the 
breakdown of the craft into specialized operations, the industry began to assume 
its modern form. Cloth was cut in the “inside shop” of the wholesale merchant 
and farmed out to the “outside shop” of contractors to be sewn and finished. 
Garments were then returned to the “inside shop,” where they were examined, 
repaired and reshaped when necessary, and sold to the trade. In some cases 
all the work was done in the “inside shop” of the manufacturer under the 
supervision of the foreman. At this time, the native and Irish tailors were 
largely supplanted by eastern European immigrants who enjoyed a competitive 
advantage because they were willing to use sewing machines and submit to 
division of labor. ; 

The contractor in the clothing industry was often characterized in terms which 
are applied to the agricultural labor contractor today. Thus the Industrial 
Commission stated: 

“The position of the contractor or sweater now in the business in American 
cities is peculiarly that of an organizer and employer of immigrants. * * * 
The contractor is an irresponsible go-between for the manufacturer, who is the 
original employer. He has no connection with the business interests of the 
manufacturer nor is his interest that of his help. His sphere is merely that of 
a middleman; he is practically useless in a large factory. He holds his own 
mainly because of his ability to get cheap labor, and is in reality merely the 
agent of the manufacturer for that purpose. In this he in the main succeeds, 
because he lives among the poorest class of people, Knows them personally, knows 
their circumstances, and can drive the hardest kind of a bargain” ™ 

The employment relationship was highly ambiguous in the clothing industry 
as it is in agriculture today. Workmen engaged by the contractors often spoke 
of themselves as in the employment of the manufacturers or jobbers, although 
technically they were not. Because of cutthroat competition among contractors, 
manufacturers could play one off against another so as to set contract prices 
at the lowest possible level. When workers complained, the contractor could 
reply that he had very little to say about the price, which was set by the manu- 
facturer. But the identity of the manufacturer was frequently not known to 
the workers and they could not register their complaint with him. If they did 
form an organization and carry their grievance to the manufacturer, he could 
reply that he was not their employer. Under these circumstances, it was ex- 
tremely difficult for labor organizations to devise any method of making and 
enforcing collective agreements. The early garment unions directed their efforts 
principally toward the objective of abolishing the contractor, rather than the 
conditions which produced him. Even where this objective was attained as 
in the production of ladies’ ready-to-wear in New York, there was no significant 
improvement in wages or conditions of work. 

The contract system persisted in the garment trades and is still of great im- 
portance. The advantage of the contract system to the manufacturer is that it 





*! Material on this tonic is derived from U. S. Industrial Commission, op cit. : Robert J. 
Mvers and Joseph W. Block, Men’s Clothing, in How Collective Bargaining Works (New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1942). pp. 381-449: Joel Seidman, The Needle Trades 
(New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942): and John R. Commons et al., A Documentar 
History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910), vol. IX (Labor Movement), pt. I. 

* 1. S. Industrial Commission, op. cit., p. 320. 

* TIbid., pp. 320-321. 
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permits rapid expansion and contraction of output in response to the extreme 
fluctuations of consumer demand which are characteristic of the industry. The 
manufacturer can concentrate mainly on purchasing raw material and selling 
garments, and need not encumber himself with a rigid productive apparatus, 
which would be seriously underutilized much of the time, nor undertake a regu- 
lar employment relationship with workers who are only needed at the peak of 
the season. Thus the contract system in the clothing industry, like the labor 
contractor in agriculture, was an adjustment to seasonality and irregularity of 
labor demand. 

As is well known, employment conditions in the industry have been greatly 
ameliorated during recent decades, Once synonomous with the sweatshop at its 
worst and with bitter industrial conflict, the needle trades have become some- 
thing of a model of peaceful and constructive industrial relations. The con- 
tract system has not been abolished, but has been comprehensively regulated and 
reformed throvgh collective bargaining between labor organizations and manu- 
facturers’ associations. The contractor is thus recognized as the agent of the 
manufacturer for whom the manufacturer must assume responsibility. Regula- 
tion of the contractor through collective bargining has become so comprehensive 
that “the union, in fact, has complete control over the contractor through the 
manufacturer. * * * A contractor opening up a shop against the wishes of 
the union would have little chance of finding a manufacturer who would send him 
work.” * 

Among the forms of regulation in the needle trades are the following: 

1. Efforts are made to assure approximately equal distribution of work by large 
manufacturers among the various contract shops with which they deal. 

2. Manufacturers are responsible for contractor’s payrolls. If the contractor 
disappears without paying his employees, or goes bankrupt, the manufacturer 
must bear the loss. 

3. In the New York men’s clothing industry, manufacturers pay the contractors’ 
social security taxes. This measure was adopted after it had become apparent 
that many contractors were unable to master the complexities of payroll taxa- 
tion. 

4, Limitations are placed on the number of contractors a manufacturer is per- 
mitted to employ. 

5. Manufacturers are permitted to use only unionized contractors. 

6. Financial arrangements between manufacturers and contractors are regu- 
lated so that contractors will be able to meet union wage standards. 

7. Piece rates to be paid by contractors are sometimes negotiated directly be- 
tween the union and the manufacturers. 


THE LABOR BOSS SYSTEM IN JAPAN 


At the beginning of the occupation of Japan in 1945, some 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
workers, out of an industrial labor force of 14,000,000, were under the control of 
“labor bosses.” Two-thirds of these were found in the construction industry; 9 
out of every 10 workers in that industry were boss-controlled. The other third 
was located in the stevedoring industry, and in various branches of manufactur- 
ing and mining where labor bosses contracted with employers to supply un- 
skilled casual labor. The permanent or steady work force of manufacturing and 
mining establishments was never supplied by labor bosses to any significant ex- 
tent. Construction and longshoring, it is important to note, are characterized by 
irregular, short-term labor demand. The labor boss, therefore, resembles the 
labor contractor in American agriculture in that he has heen a dominant element 
in the market for workers employed in irregular and seasonal jobs of com- 
paratively short duration. 

The labor-boss system was only one segment in a much larger pattern of 
feudal relationships known as oyabun-kobun which existed in Japan for hun- 
dreds of years. Oyabun literally means parent substitute, and is a general 
term for boss: kobun means small person or child. The original form of ovabun- 
kobun was the landlord-tenant relationship in agriculture. The tenants were 
the “children” of landlords. With the industrialization of Japan the neces- 
sary manpower was drawn from the surplus agricultural population, and the 
social patterns of rural feudalism were extended into the industrial and com- 
mercial world in a relatively pure form. Oyabun-kobun pervaded all employ- 
ment relationships. hose workers who became the regular and permanent 





* Myers and Bloch, op. cit., pp. 421-441. 
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employees of industrial establishments were attached to a new family system 
as “children.” Those who were excluded from such a system because of casual 
employment attached themselves to a labor boss, who farmed them out to various 
employers. 

The labor boss furnished his workers with housing, food, clothing, medical 
care, protection from the police, various special allowances, birthday gifts, 
death benefits, etc. In return he demanded and received unquestioning obedience 
in all, particulars. Labor bosses withheld as much as 30 percent of the wages 
earned by their workers, and thus accumulated considerable personal wealth 
and political power. They also derived a profit from their transactions in 
food and other necessities. Many of the welfare benefits advanced to their 
workers were actually loans which had to be repaid at high rates of interest. 
Much of the housing consisted of shanties which were so filthy and unsanitary 
as to be unfit for human beings. In some extreme instances, workers were liter- 
ally enslaved, confined in prison-like barracks, escorted to work under guard, and 
beaten or murdered if they attempted to escape. 

The feudalistic labor-boss system was clearly inconsistent with the democratic 
objectives of the new Japanese Constitution, which specifically recognized the 
right of every Japanese citizen to select his own employment and to change it 
at will. Some alternative devices for placing workers in casual employment 
had to be established, however. Such devices were provided in the employment 
security law of 1947. A system of free public employment services was created, 
based on standards promulgated by the International Labor Organization, 
Private recruitment was carefully supervised. Finally, trade-unions were en- 
couraged to conduct placement activities. These substitutes having been pro- 
vided, the labor-boss system was outlawed. 

The Labor Ministry later attempted to clarify the distinction between a labor 
boss and a genuine employer by defining an “operator of a labor supply project” 
as “any person who supplies workers to others, whether or not a contract is 
known to exist, unless that person does all of the following: (1) Takes full 
financial and legal responsibility for the completion of a particular project; 
(2) performs on-the-job supervision of the laborers; (3) assumes full legal 
obligation as an employer with respect to workers as prescribed by law; (4) 
provides necessary machinery, equipment (excluding simple tools of the trade), 
materials, or necessary planning and technique.” The typical Japanese labor 
boss could not meet these requirements without basic changes in the nature of 
his operations. Whether the activities of the typical American labor contractor 
in agriculture would be legal or illegal under this definition is a more difficult 
question, however. 

At the outset serious difficulties were encountered in attempting to eliminate 
the Japanese labor boss. The permanent employees tended to look down on 
the former boss-controlled workers, unions were disinclined to accept them into 
membership, and employers were reluctant to integrate them into the regular 
work force. In many cases they were merely placed on the employer’s payroll 
in a temporary status, still under the direction and control of the former labor 
boss who now held a position as a foreman. Where labor bosses had been 
eliminated, however, it was reported that workers’ incomes had increased 30 
to 40 percent, morale had improved, and production had risen. 

In July 1950 the International Labor Review, a publication of the International 
Lahor Office, indicated that the new policy was achieving considerable success: 

“Satisfactory progress has been made in the elimination of labor bosses. The 
system is very deeply entrenched, but it is estimated that about half of the 2% 
million workers formerly under boss control have now been freed; about 200,000 
of these were freed by the efforts of the employment offices between March 
1949 and March 1950. 

“During the past year many manufacturers have found that they could 
comply with the laws against labor bosses and dispense with the services of 
these bosses, with advantages both to themselves and to their workers, Where 
bosses formerly supplied workers for a fee, employers have now either put 
the workers in their own payroll or learned that they can depend on the em- 
ployment offices for temporary workers. 

“Substantial progress has also been made during the past year in carrying 
out a plan to eliminate the bosses in harbor work. Under this plan, which 
has been tested at one port with such success that it has now been extended 
to all other ports in Japan, stevedore and longshore companies are to secure 
their temporary labor either by loan from other companies or from the em- 
ployment office. In the experimental port, a special employment office has been 
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set up with an experienced staff which is able to supply all kinds of stevedore 
and longshore labor at short notice. The service is free and employers have 
expressed their satisfaction with it. Vacancies are generally filled by a rota- 
tion system which guarantees every worker a fair share of availaMe work. 
Moreover, the workers appreciate getting their pay in full directly from the 
employer.” 


VI. BEARING oF HISTORICAL PARALLELS UPON CURRENT SYSTEM IN AGRICULTURE 


Comparison of these episodes should yield important insights into the nature 
of labor contracting and the problems which would have to be faced if a serious 
effort were made to deal with it. 

1. The padrone system, the subcontracting system in the needle trades, the 
labor boss system in Japan and the labor contractor system in American agri- 
culture have two significant features in common. The first is that they all 
developed in a context of casual and intermittent labor demand in which primary 
employers have not wished to establish a regular employment relationship or 
assume any full or continuous responsibility for the workers. The padrone sys- 
tem was concentrated in the construction and maintenance of buildings, high- 
ways, and railroads. The subcontractor system in the clothing industry per- 
mited rapid and painless expansion and contraction of output as market demand 
might require. The Japanese labor boss system was likewise localized in 
casual fields of employment, In agriculture likewise, harvest labor demand 
is seasonal, spasmodic and unpredictable. 

2. The second common feature is the use of disadvantaged workers suffering 
under economic, social, or cultural handicaps of one kind or another. The 
Italian and Jewish immigrants recruited by padrones and subcontractors were 
subject to language difficulties, were poor, and unfamiliar with the American 
environment. The workers of the Japanese labor boss were at the bottom 
of a castelike system built out of the feudal relationships of the rural country- 
side. In California, where it first became prominent, agricultural labor contract- 
ing developed amidst a succession of cheap labor supplies drawn in through 
several waves of immigration—first Chinese, then the Japanese, Mexicans, and 
filipinos. In more recent years, thousands of domestic English-speaking workers 
have been employed by contractors on the west coast, as well as in other 
parts of the country, but in many ways these workers have been equivalent to 
immigrants in the communities where employed. 

3. In all of these situations some type of labor broker or employment middle- 
man has emerged. These middlemen have been willing and able to satisfy 
casual labor demands by providing workers when required, removing them when 
not required, and keeping them off the payroll of primary employers. They 
have accommodated the needs of the disadvantaged labor groups. At the same 
time, they have taken full advantage of their economic and social handicaps. 
Exploitative and parasitic practices have been uiformly encountered along with 
the positive functions of labor brokers. 

4. Employment middlemen are thus more a symptom than a basic cause of the 
difficulty. The basic cause is the conjunction of substandard labor supply with 
irregular labor demand. Theoretically, therefore, one would expect employment 
middlemen to disappear under two kinds of circumstances. The first would be a 
regularization of labor demand, so that employers would be inclined to establish a 
direct relationship with workers and perform all the functions of personnel 
management. The second would be a normalization of labor supply so that dis- 
tressed worker groups willing to accept the hardships and inequities of a labor- 
broker system would be minimized. In either case, other arrangements would 
have to be made to perform the functions of the labor brokers. 

5. These are the theoretical possibilities. But how, in actual fact, have em- 
ployment middlemen been eliminated or brought under control? The padrone 
disappeared after the Italian immigrants became more firmly established in the 
new environment and the flow of new immigrants was cut off. The former 
responsibilities of the padrone were assumed by the workers, who were now 
better able to fend for themselves, as well as by employers and labor unions. The 
Jewish immigrants, after becoming acclimated, did not abolish the subcontractor 
but were able to bring him under control through the medium of collective bargain- 
ing. Elimination of the Japanese labor boss occurred when the removal of social 
disabilities of a submerged element of the population were undertaken. To the 
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extent that the effort is succeeding, the functions of the contractor are being 
assumed by workers, employers, trade-unions, and the employment service. 

6. Thus, in each of these cases, the moving cause has been a change in the 
character of the labor supply. The underlying patterns of casual labor demand 
have not greatly altered in any of the cases. Evidently these patterns are 
deeply rooted in economic necessity or convenience and are not easily converted 
into stable employment relationships. Nevertheless, as disadvantaged labor 
supplies have disappeared, arrangements have been made either to replace em- 
ployment middlemen or bring them under effective regulation. 

7. We have already noted that labor contractors have not been used in the 
case of foreign agricultural workers brought into the United States pursuant to 
executive agreements or other negotiated contracts. The explanation of this 
fact is consistent with the reasoning advanced in the preceding paragraphs. The 
underlying pattern of harvest labor requirements has not been changed; in the 
face of repeated proposals for diversification and dovetailing of crops, agricul- 
tural labor demand has become more irregular rather than less, seasonal employ- 
ment shorter rather than longer. The alien contract segment of labor supply, 
however, has been protected by guaranties relating to duration of employment, 
minimum wages, housing standards, medical eare, and other matters. Such 
guaranties could not have developed or been adhered to under the labor-contractor 
system. Therefore, employer associations were established to manage the im- 
ported woikers in conformity with the agreements, No place was left for the 
labor contractor. 

8. These facts strongly suggest that the labor contractor will be eliminated 
from American agriculture if and when the employment of harvest workers under 
substandard conditions is no longer possible. If this analysis is pertinent, regu- 
larization of labor demand is not likely to occur so long as labor supplies are 
readily available without it. However, the need to give fair and decent treatment 
to seasonal workers might arise for any of several reasons; and if such a need 
should arise, there is every reason to believe that arrangements could be made to 
supplant the contractor or subject him to effective regulation. 


VII. REGULATION OF THE LABOR CONTRACTORS 


In considering remedies for the malpractices summarized in section IV, a dis- 
tinction must be made between displacement of the contractor through public or 
private action, on the one hand, and regulation of his activities on the other. A 
further distinction should be made between the contractor’s recruitment func- 
tion and his on-the-job functions such as daily transportation to work, super- 
vision, and housing. 

If the contractor is to be displaced, both sets of functions must be performed 
in other ways. Public employment services, which are often suggested as a sub- 
stitute for the contractor, might theoretically replace him as a recruitment agency 
but are probably not capable of performing his on-the-job functions. Perhaps 
the most likely arrangements wculd be the use of public employment services 
for recruitment, and collaboration between grower associations and labor organi- 
zations in discharging the other tasks of personnel management in agriculture. 
It is well known, however, that agricultural employers are uncommonly resistant 
to the organization of their workers and that the workers themselves are diffi- 
cult to organize. Consequently, the spread of unionism throughout agriculture 
cannot be regarded as probable in the foreseeable future. 

Even in the absence of labor organizations, there would be substantal gain [f 
the duties of the labor contractors were to be assumed more widely by grower 
associations. Bargaining power would rest almost entirely with the employers, 
it is true, but this is the situaton under the labor-contractor system; the con- 
tractor is not in a position effectively to represent the interests of his crew mem- 
bers even if he were inclined to do so. In other words, the employment relation- 
ship would be inequitable but no more so than at present. The positive advan- 
tages of grower associations would be (1) that they could operate more respon- 
sibly than many of the contractors; (2) that much of the petty graft and exploita- 
tion cou'd be eliminated; and (3) that labor demand and labor supply could be 
better coordinated so as to provide more continuous work for fewer persons, 
which is the basic requirement of a more rational agricultural labor market. 


REGULATION BY THE STATES 


Short of eliminating the labor contractor, the only available expedient is to 
regulate his activities. Existing regulation is limited for the most part to the 
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employment agency laws which have been enacted by the various States, and 
relates almost entirely to the recruitment function. Six States do not have 
such laws. In the remaining 42 States, as weil as Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto, R.co, 
and the District of Columbia, employment agency legislation is in force. 

Most of these laws do not apply to employers who procure labor for their own 
use and therefore do not regulate the labor contractor who operates on his own 
account. Moreover, the typical State law is designed to fit employment agencies 
(1) conducted as a regular business, (2) at fixed address, and (3) charging a 
fee. This definition clearly appears to exclude the great majority of labor agents, 
labor runners, and crew leaders, as well as most labor contractors—all those who 
make the procurement of labor incidental to other affairs, who do not maintain 
an office, or who do not receive remuneration in the form of a fee. 

The Texas law is of interest in that it specifically applies to the labor agent, 
defied as “any person * * * who for a fee offers or attempts to procu e or 
procures employment for employees, or without afee * * * procures employ- 
ment for common laborers or agricultural workers * * * or any person 
regardless of whether a fee is received or due * * * who supplies commun 
or agricultural workers to any person.” Labor agents recruiting workers for 
out-of-State employment must pay special State and county taxes, post bonds, and 
file reports indicating the terms of employment, transportation arrangements, 
and costs of travel. 

As a person who “supplies agricultural workers,” the crew leader, a key figure 
in the recruitment of Texas farm labor, would appear to come within the scope 
of the law, but it has not been so construed. In consequence, one finds licensed 
labor agents and the exempted Farm Placement Service recruiting unlicensed 
labor agents (crew leaders). Out-of-State employers also may recruit in Texas 
without a license by using the facilities of the Farm Placement Service. An ex- 
ample is the Arizona Cotton Growers Associaticn which, in 1949, abandoned the 
practice of taking out a license and secured Texas labor by dealing with the 
Arizona and Texas State Employment Services. 

New York State requires labor contractors and crew leaders who bring 10 or 
more workers into the State to register with the State commissioner of labor. 
This registration requirement applies also to employers who recruit or employ 
such out-of-State workers. ‘The registrants supply information on wages, hours 
of work, housing, liability insurance, ete. The purposes of this registration law 
were explained to the Commission as follows: ” 

First to enable the labor department to find out who was responsible for groups 
of migrant workers brought into the State, because we have in our labor law a 
provision that makes the labor department responsible for the collection of wages, 
including wages supposedly earned by migrant workers. * * * The labor 
department had a great deal of difficulty finding out who was responsible. Fre- 
quently, the crew leader who say it wasn’t his responsibility: it was up to the 
grower. The grower would say it wasn’t him; it was up to the crew leader, and 
soforth * * * 

The second reason * * * was that all of us agreed that we needed to know 
much more about how these crew leaders and contractors operated, what their 
practices were, what their responsibilities were, what services they provided, 
and so on. 

As a result of the registration device, “virtually every crew in New York is 
known to the employment service and pertinent information concerning it is on 
file.’ Therefore, communication with crew leaders at their home base during 
the off season has been made possible, their movements up the Atlantic Coast are 
known, and their arrival dates in New York can be predicted with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. In 1949 about 250 registrations involving some 17,000 out-of- 
State migrants were received by the commissioner of labor. 

The employment agency laws of Oregon and California are of interest in that 
they expressly incorporate labor contractors within the definition of “emplovment 
agency” and accordingly within the scope of regulation. Such regulation re'ates 
primarily to recruitment activities and does not touch the on-the-job functions 
of the laber contractor, however. The California law includes “any person 
who acts as a labor contractor” within the definition of “employment agency.” 
A labor contractor is defined in turn as “any person who, for a fee or other com- 





* Statement, T. N. Hurd. Chairman. New York State Inter-Departmental Committee on 
‘aeriet”™ Food Processing Labor; Trenton, N. J., hearings, September 6, 1950, pp- 
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pensation, employs an individual to render personal services to, for, or under the 
direction of a third person.” Like other employment agencies, contractors must 
obtain licenses from the labor commissioner. An application for a license “must 
be accompanied by affidavits of at least two reputable “residents of the city 
in which the employment agency is to be conducted that the applicant is a person 
of good moral character.” The labor commisioner is authorized to investigate 
the character and responsibility of any applicant for a license, and after notice 
and hearing may decline to grant the license. The annual license fee for con- 
tractors is $25, although it varies from $10 to $100, depending on the size of the 
city in which business is carried on, in the case of other employment agencies. 

There are three substantive provisions in the California law regulating the 
activities of labor contractors and other employment agencies. A surety bond 
in the sum of $1,000 must be deposited with the labor commissioner, which “shall 
be payable to the people of the State of California and shall be conditioned that 
the person applying for the license will comply with this chapter and will pay 
all sums due any individual or group of individuals when such person or his 
representatives or agent has received such sums and will pay all damages occa- 
sioned to any person by reason of misstatement, misrepresentation, fraud, deceit, 
or any unlawful acts or omissions * * *.” The labor commissioner may 
revoke or suspend any license upon a showing that the licensee has failed to 
comply with the law, has ceased to be of good moral character, or has become 
delinquent in certain other respects. Finally, ‘no emeployment agency shall pub- 
lish or cause to be published any false, fraudulent, or misleading information, 
representation, notice or advertisement. * * * No employment agency shall 
give any false information or make any false promises or representations con- 
cerning an engagement or employment to any applicant. * * *” 

In addition, agricultural labor contractors are required to carry workman’s 
compensation insurance. This requirement is based upon an interpretation by 
the State industrial accident commission, which holds that contractors are em- 
ployers and that the agricultural exemption in the workmen’s compensation law 
covers farm proprietors only. 

The California State Department of Industrial Relations study of labor con- 
tracting (Alan Bruce, op. cit.) reported that serious difficulties had arisen in 
connection with the regulation of labor contractors as employment agencies. The 
two greatest difliculties were (1) the definitional problem of distinguishing labor 
contractors from agricultural foremen, custom operators and other individuals 
not required to be licensed; and (2) the inadequacy of the $1,000 bond as a 
guaranty of wage payment. It was found that approximately 75 percent of 
the contractors had payrolls in excess of $1,000 during some single pay period; 
and that 90 percent of the contractors had payrolls in excess of $1,000 per week. 
Another problem was enforcement: less than half of the labor contractors cov- 
ered by the California law were licensed. 

The Governor of California in 1950 appointed a committee to survey the 
agricultural labor resources of the San Joaquin Valley, which investigated 
seasonal farm worker problems in that part of the State. The committee recom- 
mended that regulation of labor contractors be strengthened in several respects 
through amendment of the State labor code. These proposed changed included 
a functional definition of labor contractors to include “any person, who, for a 
fee, employs workers to render personal services to, for, or under the direction 
of a third person, or who recruits, solicits, supplies, or hires workers in behalf 
of an employer and who, for a fee, provides in connection therewith one or more 
of the following services: furnishes board, lodging, or transportation to such 
workers; supervises, times, checks, counts, weighs, or otherwise directs or 
measures their work; or disburses wage payments to such workers.” 

The next proposal was that surety bonds be equal to the highest weekly payroll 
to be handled during the license year; that no labor contractor be permitted to 
receive or hold wage funds in excess of the amount for which he is bonded; and 
that employees of labor contractors be paid at least once a week. 

The committee further recommended that the labor commissioner be author- 
ized to revoke or suspend the license of any contractor who “has failed sub- 
stantially to perform or complete a contract”; that labor contractors be re- 
quired to keep written records showing the name of each worker and his total 
earnings for each payroll period; that piece-rate workers be given duplicate 
records of their output; that any grower knowingly contracting with an un- 
licensed contractor be held liable for unpaid wages; that labor contractors who 
transport agricultural workers be required to conform with State motor vehicle 
safety regulations; that penalties for violation of laws relating to contractors 
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be increased; and that the division of labor law enforcement be given a more 
adequate staff. 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The preceding discussion has dealt with State laws regulating agricultural 
labor contracting. <A further possibility is Federal legislation relating to the 
interstate movement of workers recruited by labor contractors or other agencies. 

The Sugar Act of 1948, which is an extension of the Sugar Act of 1937, is the 
only piece of Federal legislation today which affects the status and functions 
of the labor contractor, Prior to the enactment of this legislation, labor con- 
tractors were active in several States throughout the sugar beet area, mostly in 
California and to a lesser degree in Minnesota, North Dakota, Colorado, and 
Idaho. However, their actual number was not known then and such information 
is not now available. There is evidence that contractors have declined in sugar 
beets since the first wage determination and rulings were made under the act of 
1938. “On the other hand,” observes the Department of Agriculture, “there is 
no reason to believe that bona fide labor contractors, who make labor contracting 
a vocation, have decreased in number solely because of the effect or influence 
of the wage determination or rulings issued under the sugar act.” 

The act is concerned mainly with the contractor’s intermediary status in the 
wage relationship between the primary employer and the sugar beet worker. All 
of the rulings of the Agriculture Department pertaining to labor contractors 
under the act have centered upon that issue, with the notable result of nullifying 
the influence of the contractors in determining wage rates actually received 
by the workers. 

Primary employers, for example, first believed that payment to the contractor 
of the minimum wage rates established by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the act discharged their responsibility to the worker regardless of whether the 
worker received payment in full. The Department of Agriculture, however, has 
taken the position “that where a third person, such as a labor contractor, is 
employed by the producer to supply labor for work on the farm, the producer is 
responsible for the payment of minimum wages to the workers notwithstanding 
the fact that the producer meets his obligations to the labor contractor.” * 

“The fair and reasonable rates established by the determination are to be paid 
to the persons who actually performed the work. The producer is resp$§nsible 
for these persons being paid in full. This responsibility is not removed by mak- 
ing the payments to a labor contractor or labor foreman. Where labor contrac- 
tors or labor foremen are employed to supervise or Manage the persons employed, 
the payments if any, to these labor contractors or foremen must be in addition 
to the rates established in the determination for the persons actually performing 
the work.” ®” 

In addition, the Department has ruled that it would consider as evidence of 
noncompliance with the wage provisions “* * * any changes from the usual 
practices in connection with charging laborers for transportation or board which 
appeared to be attempts to get around the Secretary’s labor determina- 
ti Os ei OY 

However, there is nothing to prevent a labor contractor from supplying and 
housing workers for sugar beet producers so long as payment by the grower for 
his services is above and beyond the minimum rates required to be paid sugar 
beet laborers under the act. 

In 1936, President Roosevelt appointed an Inter-Departmental Committee to 
coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. In 1948, this committee made a 
special study of migrant labor which recommended, among other things, that 
the Labor Department prepare a bill to regulate the interstate activities of labor 
contractors. 

A bill to regulate private employment agencies engaged in interstate commerce 
(H. R. 5510) was introduced in the House of Representatives, by Congressman 
Tolan, of California, in 1941. In arguing the need for such legislation (which 
would have covered labor contractors), the Tolan bill held “that the migration 
from one place to another in interstate and foreign commerce of laborers and 
other persons seeking employment, and the abusive practices of employment 
agencies, including the charging of excessive fees and the dissemination of false 





*? Letter, Chief, Wage and Price Division, Sugar Branch, PMA, U. S. Department of 
Aqriemsrers) to Chairman, President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, January 30, 1951. 

88 Thid. 

® Letter to Chairman, Minnesota Agricultural Conservation Committee, from Acting 
Director, North Central Division, May 1949. 
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and misleading information regarding opportunities of employment, (1) tend to 
aggravate the distress of such persons, with resulting depression of existing wage 
and hour standards at the places where such excessive concentrations occur and 
consequent labor disputes burdening and obstructing commerce, and (2) cast 
an excessive burden of support upon the communities to which such persons 
move in commerce and adversely affect the general welfare of the Nation.” 

Among the major provisions of the bill were the following: 

(1) Registration of all employment agencies and labor contractors engaged 
in the interstate recruitment or placement of workers. 

(2) An annual registration fee of $100. 

(3) Filing of a surety bond in the sum of $3,000, which might subsequently 
be lowered to $1,000 or raised to $25,000, depending on the nature of the appli- 
cant’s business. 

(4) Filing of information relating to the nature, size, geographical scope, 
ownership, and control of the business; schedules of fees and forms of contracts. 

(5) Holding of a license conditioned upon compliance with the regulatory 
provisions of the bill and with State laws relating to safety, health, and sanitation. 

(6) Authority to place a limit upon the size of fees charged by employment 
agencies, based upon reasonable costs of operation and a reasonable profit. 

(7) Specific prohibition of the following practices: 

(a) Dissemination of false or misleading information. 

(b) Charging fees other than those filed with the Administrator. 

(c) Using contract forms other than those filed with the Administrator. 

(d) Charging fees for services other than recruitment and placement. 

(e) Splitting fees with employers. 

(f) Inducing labor turn-over by artificial methods. 

(9) Referring an applicant to a vacancy in the absence of a firm order or a 
true statement as to conditions of employment. 

(kh) Referring an applicant to “struck” work without written notice of the 
existence of a labor dispute. 

(i) Placing workers in immoral or unlawful employment. 

(j) Operation of a lodging house, liquor store, restaurant, labor camp, or 
related business by an employment agency or labor contractor, except under 
certain rules and restrictions. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on Labor conducted hearings on the 
Tolan bill in November 1941. The bill was supported by representatives of 
State and Federal Government agencies, by welfare groups such as the YWCA 
and the Home Missions Council, and by certain labor organizations; and was 
opposed by private employment agencies and their associations. Although 
reported favorably by the committee, it did not become law. The bill was re- 
introduced in the Seventy-eighth, Seventy-ninth, and Eighty-first Congresses, but 
each time died in committee. 

Again in 1946 a Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor, repre- 
senting the Agriculture and Labor Departments, the Federal Security Agency, 
the National Housing Agency, and the Railroad Retirement Board, was consti- 
tuted. The committee in its report of March 1947 recommended, among other 
things, that State and Federal laws be enacte’ to license and regulate private 
employment agencies, including labor contractors ; that State labor commissioners 
be authorized to inspect, license, and regulate labor camps; that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be given jurisdiction over the private transportation of 
workers; and that public employment services be adequately staffed and suffi- 
ciently coordinated to determine the minimum need for migrant workers and to 
facilitate the movement of workers between States and industries. 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE SITUATION 


The foregoing description of State and Federal regulations of labor contracting 
makes it evident that: 

1. In a good many States, employment agency laws theoretically apply to labor 
runners, labor agents, and crew leaders. Such laws are generally unenforced in 
agriculture, however. 

2. The Oregon and California laws cover labor contractors. A recent survey 
of California experience indicates certain deficiencies in the law and considerable 
noncompliance. 

8. Even with full enforcement, the employment-agency approach to regulation 
has the limitation that it does not touch the contractor’s on-the-job functions, 

4. Federal regulation is limited to the ruling under the Sugar Act that the full 
minimum wages must be paid to sugar-beet laborers. 
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HOUSING FOR MIGRATORY WORKERS WHILE ON THE JOB 


(By Eleanor M. Hadley *) 
INTRODUCTION 


Much migratory labor in the United States is not housed during the harvest 
seasons. Workers make out as best they can sleeping in fields, along the high- 
ways, on ditchbanks. Sanitary facilities are lacking. Water suitable for drink- 
ing is secarce—frequently it must be hauled a distance of miles. Some observers 
of the American migratory labor problem go so far as to hold that most migratory 
workers go unhoused during the time they are “following” the crops. 

Migratory workers who succeed in obtaining housing while working from one 
crop area to another find that it varies from what one employment service official 
unwittingly described as “reasonable protection against the weather” to what in 
ordinary speech is spoken of as housing. What passes for “housing” will at the 
poorest be nothing more than lean-tos, an inadequate number of privies—probably 
in unkept condition— a central cold-water faucet, no arrangements for garbage 
disposal. At the best, migratory labor housing will consist of cabins with floor- 
ing, screened windows, painted exteriors, shade trees, cooking arrangements, 
central washing and showering facilities with hot and cold water, privies kept in 
clean condition—in highly exceptional instances, flush toilets—and provision for 
garbage. The greater part of the housing for domestic migrants is of the first 
variety. Housing for foreign contract workers and for Puerto Rican contract 
wo’ kers is more adequate 

M'gratory workers are “on the road” varying lengths of time. Some are away 
4 or 6 weeks, but most workers engaged in the harvest of successive crops are 
away from home for several months. Although individual employers cffering 
housing may regard it, due to their own short employment periods, as so tem- 
porary as not to be of much importance, looked at from the persepective of the 
worker, it is otherwise. A series of such “temporary” housing arrangements 
make up his housing for 3, 4, or 5 months of the year. 

The domestic migratory worker, or wetback who has heen in the country 
a long time, will in all probability have his family with him.’ He is thus con- 
cern: d about housing, not only for himself, but also for his wite and children. The 
successive ditch-banks, lean-tos, and cabins are home for him and for his family 
for several months of the year. 

Housing includes living arrangements.—In strict usage of the word, housing 
refers, of course, only to physical housing accommodation. In a broader sense, 
however, it cannot be divoreed from living arrangements. In this sense, it 
covers food, child care, education, health services, and recreation. With respect 
to all of these broader aspects, the migratory worker comes off as poorly as he 
does with his physical housing accommodation. 

Purchase and preparation of food are diflicult for migratory workers. The 
fields where migrants work are typically located beyond walking distance from 
grocery stores. In instances where a commissary is run for their benefit, it is 
characteristic that prices are well above general market prices. Even with food 
procured, preparation is not simple. An absence of pans and simple stoves leads 
to frequent reliance on canned meats and vegetables which can be heated in the 
tin over open fires. 

Although it is customary for both husband and wife to work in the fields, only 
in the most exceptional instance is the migratory worker likely to find any 





1 Labor and Labor-Management Relations Subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Publie 
Welfare Committee. This study was prepared for the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor while the author was a staff member of the commission. 

2 Some wetbacks bring families with them: those who do not are given encouragement 
to acquire families because immigration policy encourages illegal entrants from nonquota 
countries marrying citizens, for if such persons are discovered by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and are with American wife and child, they are less deportable. 
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provision for child care. In consequence, small children are left locked in cars 
or cabins for the day, or are taken out to the fields only to be underfoot. One 
of the reasons given by migrant parents for putting 8, 9, and 10-year-old chil- 
dren to work picking beans, tomatoes, or digging potatoes is, in addition to 
the help on the inadequate family income, that they prefer to see their children 
working rather than wandering around the countryside. 

Educational facilities for children of migrant parents are deficient. For the 
period of the school year when parents are working on crops, the children are 
likely to find themselves not only in a series of communities, but living in loca- 
tions beyond easy access to schools. With searcely a handful of exceptions, 
communities have not made special arrangements for the education of these 
children. 

Health services are also typically lacking. Low income, the distance of the 
fields from towns where doctors and nurses may be found, the migrants’ anony- 
mity to the community, the restrictiveness of State and county residence require- 
ments for eligibility to county medical and hospital aid—all combine to make 
health services difficult and grossly insufficient for the migrant. 

Nor does the migrant fare any better in the matter of recreation. Because 
of the distance of the fields from towns and cities, the migrant is denied con- 
venient access to the ordinary avenues of diversion—movies, ball games, danc- 
ing. It is highly unusual that any special provision is made for entertainment 
even to the extent of a community building. Hence it is that wine, women, 
gambling, and narcoties are common to migrant-labor camps. 

First-hand accounts of migrant housing.—For first-hand accounts of the hous- 
ing available to migrants, let us note what witnesses reported to the Com- 
mission at its hearings across the country. 

Arizona: Manager, Labor Department, Industrial Commission. For an ex- 
ample, we have migrant workers living in the State of Arizona in tents with 
no floors, on canal banks without any proper sanitation, even on some of our 
larger ranch holdings in the State of Arizona * * * I speak from experience, 
gentlemen. I don’t speak from hearsay or what was given to me from somebody 
else. I have seen these things. I know. 

Arkansas: State health officer. Housing facilities and sanitation are public- 
health problems in our State in connection with migratory workers. In general, 
the housing of this type of workers is poor. Workers usually crowd into shacks, 
tents, trailers, and similar quarters. Adequate and safe water supplies, toilets, 
bathing facilities, and proper sewage and refuse disposal are seldom provided 
for the convenience and protection of the health of migratory workers. This 
is particularly true of those engaged in harvesting strawberries and other fruit 
crops and the picking of cotton. 

Suitable housing and sanitary facilities are urgently needed to accommodate 
seasonal: migratory workers. 

California: Representative, California Federation for Civie Unity. Living 
conditions of California migrants have been the subject of news stories, movies, 
research, novels, and sermons for years. None of the sensationalism developed 
around the matter has made any great change. Habitation remains on the lowest 
plane of human existence. Investigation should address itself as to why, with 
all the clamor and publicity, nothing significant has yet been done. Perhaps the 
main reason is that with so many agencies and interests involved there has been 
no focusing of responsibility for providing decent housing. The migratory 
workers themselves are not sufficiently organized, aware or articulate to force 
the issue. Their bad housing is itself one of the chief ingredients of their general 
backwardness. 

Colorado: Physician, chairman of the Colorado Committee on Migrant Labor. 
This camp [Fort Lupton] is supposed to be one of the best in the country. That 
is what I am told. If it is one of the best, Mr. Chairman, I feel sorry for the 
others because I have never been as shocked as when I entered the one-room 
shacks with old iron bedsteads and thin pads, with one unshaded bulb, in which 
as many as 8 to 10 people sleep, and with an old cook stove, dirt just as thick 
as you could find it, no toilet facilities, no water facilities. The thing that the 
camp is proud of is the bank toilets and bank showers, and when I counted up the 
numbers that were available when one considers the large number of people 
that live there in the summer, it’s below the lowest possible standard of 30 or 40 
years ago, let alone today’s standards, and this is supposed to be one of the best 
in the country. 

Florida: Director, Palm Beach County Health Department. You have heard 
a social worker here this afternoon say that they would not house their family 
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cow in some of that housing. I would like to go on record supporting that 
statement 100 percent. 

This is an actual observation: A sanitarian reports 180 people living in 60 
rooms. Only one toilet stool that works. This has been corrected somewhat by 
three additional stools, which were added by the time of the last inspection. 

One of our public-health nurses visited a nursery maintained on a private 
farm, and found 48—I did not say 4, I said 48—infants on 2 double beds. I 
might add that two of the babies in that location subsequently died. 

Michigan: Roman Catholic priest, Detroit. * * * the over-all picture on 
housing, I think, will be borne out by what Bishop Murphy * * * said. He 

said in the S Saginaw area our housing for cattle and animals is better than our 
housing for our migrants. That is what he said. 

Michigan: Excerpt from August 1950 report on housing provided Puerto 
Rican workers submitted by Labor Commissioner Sierra to Governor Muioz of 
Puerto Rico. (The findings are on a 20 percent sample.) 

Housing viewed ranged from fair to very bad. Much of the housing was ob- 
viously of the emergency variety but the men were still in such housing almost 2 
months after their arrival. Actually in the matter of tents many of which 
were in use, the United States Employment Service certification which was 
issued permitted the use of tents in emergency only. 

The chief objections to the housing which we saw were overcrowding, lack 
of mattresses, leaky roofs, beds in kitchen next to cooking stoves, inadequate and 
unsanitary latrines, eating equipment consisting of tin plates which could 
not be kept free of rust, water at times too far away and at others delivered 
by the farmers and then irregularly, pumps too close to latrines, structures in 
tumbledown condition and absence of light facilities. We saw two or three new 
houses of which the workers had no complaints whatever. 

To be sure, not all of the housing had all the above deficiencies. Many had 
one or more but all of them had several or all of these deficiencies. 

We did visit some of the better housing. These were of concrete block con- 
struction with water, latrine, bedding and kitchen equipment. 

The houses are widely scattered and some of them inaccessible. This makes 
visiting, shopping and socialization difficult, though in view of the size of the 
area such dispersion of the housing may be necessary. 

North Carolina: Director, Field Social Work Service. * * * In the major- 
ity of camps known to the Department of Public Welfare, the housing arrange- 
ments are either overcrowded barracks with small rooms, or stalls, usually 
averaging 8 by 9 feet in size with four crude built-in, double-deck bunks on either 
side or one room shacks about 14 feet by 18 feet in size. In a number of in- 
stances, people are living in old school bus bodies, old tents, or inadequately 
floored cabins covered with canvas left over from the labor camps provided 
by the Federal Government several years ago. * * * 

The furnishing of the cabins consists of whatever the people bring with 
them. Some bunks are covered with loose straw, some have straw mattresses. 
The beds, where there are any, consist of poor mattresses on boxes or bean 
crates. Boxes constitute the rest of the furniture. 

The provision for cooking is most inadequate. The majority of the laborers 
live on canned goods and ready prepared foods. The cooking is usually done 
either in one large kitchen equipped with one stove to serve a large number of 
people or on improvised stoves made out-of-doors by digging in the ground a 
small hole for the fire which is covered with any old piece of metal or grill avail- 
able. A few camps have gas burners in the cabins which are a fire hazard. 

The camps are generally in a very insanitary condition. No regular pro- 
vision for garbage disposal is made, The grounds are often dirty with piles of 
garbage scattered throughout the camp * * *. Asa result of the insanitary 
conditions, flies and insects swarm about the camps. 

The toilet facilities are inadequate in all except a few camps. At one camp 
in which 200 laborers are living there are 6 outdoor toilets in bad condition, 
none of which meet the sanitary requirements of the health department. There 
are eight water spigots located throughout the camp. * * * 

North Carolina: Farm Placement Supervisor, North Carolina State Employ- 
ment Service Division. Our housing in North Carolina is not what you would 
call adequate housing. 

New Jersey: Representative, Consumers’ League of New Jersey. Four of the 
large camps in Monmouth County are classified as very good camps, yet they 
offer nothing to justify this broad classification but weatherproof shelters, 
electric lighting, and the minimum number of outdoor privies required by the 
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law. The living space allowed a family does not permit the exercise of sex 
privacy, and the grounds surrounding these shelters are bare and unattractive, 
with no facilities for recreation. The lack of responsible supervision encourages 
desperate fights any hour of the day or night, and liquor vendors and professional 
gamblers have free run of the camps. 

Housing, an aspect of labor supply.—Housing may appropriately be re- 
garded as an aspect of labor supply. Except for the areas of heavy wetback 
concentration, employers find that it is difficult to recruit seasonal agricultural 
workers for employment where there is poor housing or none at all. In the 
report of the Arkansas State Employment Service, Arkansas Agricultural 
Activities, 1949, one finds frank recognition of this role of housing. The 
report comments: 

“Housing continued to be the paramount obstacle in the recruitment and 
referral of harvest hands. Since it is undesirable to accumulate a sufficiently 
large labor surplus in the State-on a permanent basis, because of the periods of 
unemployment between seasons of agricultural activity, the establishment of 
labor camps appears to be the solution which will augment the necessary 
movement of migratory labor in certain areas. Toward this end, representatives 
of the agency are working with farm associations in the Jonesboro and Helena 
areas for the immediate establishment of camps to be located at points of scarce 
labor supply in order that small farmers may be better served.” 

Nelson and Meyers, in a study of agricultural labor in south Texas, similarly 
point to the importance of housing in obtaining a labor supply.’ They observe: 

“The living standards which Mexican nationals are willing to tolerate, and 
the fact that so many of them are only temporary residents, have made it 
unnecessary for valley farmers to provide housing, sanitary facilities and other 
nonwage perquisites adequate to retain a permanent resident farm population 
familiar with or educated to normal American standards. These two factors— 
low wages and poor living conditions—undoubtedly provide the incentive to 
movement from the valley about which so many valley farmers complain, and 
upon which they rely in their argument for the necessity of continued unrestricted 
entry of Mexican nationals.” 

Testimony at the Commission’s Los Angeles hearing also brought out the 
same point. A California Deputy State Labor Commissioner observed that 
dur'ng the winter of 1949-50, San Diego County farmers were unable to attract 
workers into the area because of a refusal of workers to take employment with- 
out provision for housing. He reported: 

“There was a discussion regarding the enforcement of the immigration laws 
and the deportation of the four or five thousand wetbacks, which would make 
it necessary to hire Americans to do the farm work. So, this committee met. 
There were two or three meetings held to find out what could be done. All 
of the agencies unanimously agreed that the first problem * * * if we were 
going to lose the alien Mexican farm workers through the enforcement of the 
immigration laws, was to get these American farm workers, many of whom had 
been reported to us as starving in the San Joaquin Valley, who couldn’t get 
work because of the mechanization of the cotton industry and various other 
things, and it was the unanimous opinion that the farming industry of our country 
should begin to use these native American workers. However, they would 
not come to San Diego unless housing was available.” 

The farmers of the area joined in making inquiries as to the possibility of 
Federal, State, or local housing aid. However, with the legalization in August 
1950 of 30,000 wetbacks, efforts to get housing put up in the area were 
called off. The deputy commissioner stated: 

“Of course, with this new program of legalizing 30,000 wetbacks it seems to be 
the feeling among the farmers that the question of housing will be bypassed 
for time being.” 

Housing as an aspect of labor supply was emphasized several times at the 
Portland hearing. 

Farm Placement Supervisor, Oregon, State Employment Service: 

“Ho sing is very definitely a factor in obtaining and retaining seasonal 
workers. The quality of the housing, the adequacy of the housing are all 
important * * * It has been proven that where housing is available, the 
job of securing migrant workers was easier. We had a concrete example of that 
in one of our local offices this year. Our manager there worked upon the growers: 


? Eastin Nelson and Frederic Meyers, Labor Requirements and Labor Resources in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, University of Texas, Austin, 1950, p. 23. 
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and got migrants in there this year where there were none before, because there 
was no place for them tu stay before. I think that is definite.” 

Grower and chairman, Farm Labor Advisory Committee to Oregon State Farm 
Placement Service: 

“Although it is expensive, I think that in order to get migratory workers, 
you are compelled to have housing, and I think that the more that is invested 
by farmers who use that help, the better off we will all be.” 

Representative of Klamath Basin Growers Association : 

“A consideration of the seasonal labor problem by responsible farmers here 
indicates that the need is for adequate housing facilities.” 

A fruit grower, member of the Board of the Eugene Fruit Growers” Associa- 
tion, and Oregon Representative to the Special Farm Labor Committee, United 
States Employment Service, testified: 

“For instance in our locality we have these migrants come, and there isn’t 
even a rest place. We have some people that can take care of some. We have 
hop growers, and we have a number of our vegetable producers that have a 
limited amount of housing, but there isn’t nearly enough. This year, if we 
could have had places to house some of these migratory laboring people, we 
would have been able to take up some of this shortage there that we had in 
labor.” 

Housing requirement, single and family workers.—Migrant laborers travel both 
as single workers and in family groups. Almost all citizen-migrants as well as 
wetbacks with residence in this country travel in family groups. Foreign work- 
ers—those entering legally under contract and recent illegal Mexican entrants 
make up the single workers. Probably the number of single and family workers 
is approximately the same. There are no statistics on this subject. 

The housing requirements of migrants as single and family workers are not 
the same. In general, it may be said that it takes more housing to house mi- 
grants in family groups than it does to house single workers. This comes about 
in two ways. The average productivity of a family group is less than the aver- 
age productivity of a group of single workers. Yet in their housing need, the 
family group is apt to require as much if not more space than the same number 
of single workers. Even if they occupied no more space than the same number 
of single workers, this would make the housing requirement greater. 

Further, there is that minimal need for privacy among family groups which 
results in one family group to one or more units. To the extent that there is not 
the simple relationship between family groups and housing units that is possi- 
ble when single workers are being housed, there is a less efficient allocation of 
space. 

Among large employers of migratory labor an additional factor enters. Bunk- 
housing, which is feasible for single workers, is a somewhat more economical 
form of housing than cabin-housing. Costs of its construction are below the 
costs of comparable type cabins. While bunk-housing is possible for single 
workers, it is not appropriate for family groups. 

In view of the somewhat lesser costs of housing single workers, as outlined 
above, it can be seen that single workers, considered solely from the point of 
view of housing, are somewhat to be preferred to family workers. 


TYPE OF HOUSING FACILITY CAN AFFECT SOURCE OF LABOR SUPPLY 


Inasmuch as domestic workers typically travel in family groups, cabin rather 
than dormitory housing is required. Foreign workers who travel as single 
males (with limited exception in the case of the wetback) find dormitory hous- 
ing fully adequate. It can accordingly be seen how the type of housing facility 
may affect the source of the labor supply. Growers who have only dormitory 
housing are not in a position easily to utilize domestic workers. 

This observation was strikingly corroborated in the statement by the Shade 
Tobacco Growers Agricultural Association submitted at the Commission’s Tren- 
ton hearing. In this statement the point is made, “Inasmuch as the only hous- 
ing available for farm workers in this area is for single persons, we have not 
been able to utilize any of the families of migratory workers which are part 
of the Atlantic Seaboard migratory movement.” 

Employers of migratory labor.—Before taking up a discussion of employer- 
housing, it will be useful to consider the employers of migratory labor are. Be- 
cause of the connotation of the word farmer, one tends to think of an individual 
when one speaks of farm-employer. Among employers of seasonal labor in cotton, 
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fruits, and vegetables, and sugar beets, however, this would frequently be mis- 
leading. While there are large numbers of individual farm-employers of such 
seasonal wage labor, the bulk of it is employed not by individuals but by asso- 
ciations, incorporated farm units and processing companies. 

A large employer of seasonal wage labor in the Michigan area is Michigan 
Field Crops, Inc., an association of 19,000 farmers, a large number of whom are 
under special arrangements with Michigan Sugar Co.* The Imperial Valley 
Farmers Association is another example of an association-employer. Like 
Michigan Field Crops, it frequently disclaims being an employer, yet in the 
individual work contracts signed with its legal Mexican workers the associa- 
tion is listed as employer. According to the Department of Labor the associa- 
tion in 1950 employed 6,300 contract Mexicans. The Florida Fruit & Vegetable 
Association is a further example of an association-employer. According to the 
Department of Labor, the association in 1950 employed 4,000 British West 
Indians. In addition, members used large numbers of citizen workers. 

The Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. will serve as illustration of a large incorporated 
farm unit. The following data indicate the scale of such an employer. As of 
December 31, 1950, Di Giorgio held more than 22,000 acres in California and 
Florida and hired, at seasonal peak, 3,000 employees. Assets of the corporation 
and its subsidiaries as of this date were $21,122,077; net sales, $15,077,242.° 

Processing companies are of increasing significance as employers of migratory 
labor. The Green Giant Co., primarily in peas and corn, hires thousands of 
field hands to work its acreage in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Pennsylvania. Wisconsin Canners Association, Minnesota 
Canners Association, Indiana Canners Association, and the Great Western Sugar 
Co. similarly hire thousands. 

The majority of migratory workers are hired by associations, large farm- 
ing enterprises and processing companies. Nevertheless, though it may appear 
somewhat paradoxical, most employers of migratory labor are individual 
farmers with medium scale undertakings. This is because small and medium- 
scale employers though more numerous do not in the aggregate employ as many 
workers as do the less numerous large employers. 

Employer housing.—Employer housing is the dominant form of migratory 
labor housing. With the exception of areas of abundant wetback labor, it may 
be said that whether employers supply housing is primarily dependent on the 
urgency of their need for migratory labor. Typically, this need increases 
with the scale of the operation. Study of the housing offered seasonal workers 
on different scale farms indicates that characteristically the housing provided 
workers on large-scale farms is more adequate than that on small. Longer hours 
of work by family members plus incidental assistance from students or others 
residing locally, may be sufficient to get a small farmer through the harvest 
crisis. But it will not solve the labor supply problem of the large-scale producer 
of fruits, vegetables, cotton, and sugar beets. <A large supplementary labor 
supply is indispensible to his operation. Hither he harvests his crops with 
seasonal workers or he loses them. To the extent that sufficient workers cannot 
be obtained from the locality such producers are dependent on migratory labor. 
Inasmuch as housing has been found to be a major factor in the ability to attract 
workers, it is of greater importance to large-scale operators than small. 

An additional factor entering into the generally more adequate housing on the 
larger-scale farms is that the time period for which additional labor is needed 
is longer than on small-scale farms. The longer the employment base the less 
unattractive the investment in housing becomes, It is apparent that housing 
oceupied 2 to 3 months of the year yields greater returns than housing occupied 
only 1, 2, or 3 weeks. 

Housing varies with type of anticipated labor supply.—How adequate the hous- 
ing need be in order to attract workers, depends upon the type of labor which the 
employer expects to procure. There are clear differences in the level of housing 
necessary depending upon whether the labor supply is likely to be domestic or 
foreign, and if foreign, whether legal or illegal. The most adequate housing is 


* Although Michigan Field Crops has at times disclaimed the role of employer, it is note- 
worthy that the contract between Field Crops and its Puerto Rican employees explicitly 


states it to be the employer. The contract opens, “This contract made and entered 
into * * *. by and between Michigan Field Crops, Inc., hereinafter called the ‘““Em- 
rer mee ok of * Puerto Rico * hereinafter called the “Em- 
Ployee 


5 Standard and Poor's Corp., Standard Corporation Records, Corporation News Edition, 
June—July 1951. 
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that provided legal foreign workers; the most inadequate is that for illegal 
foreigners—Mexican wetbacks. Housing for citizen workers falls between. 

Housing for legal foreign workers.—An immigration officer told the Commis- 
sion at its Phoenix hearing: 

“Speaking of housing conditions, poor conditions, and that sort of thing tor 
these nationals,’ I think as far as the national is concerned, they are treated 
better than the average itinerant worker and in many cases much better thau 
the resident of Arizona.” 

A Texas lawyer, who lists among his clients the Mexican Consulate General 
in San Antonio, told the Commission at its Brownsville hearing: 

“When I went to Arkansas to investigate alleged violations of the International 
Bracero Agreement, I discovered that while the conditions existing among the 
braceros or contract laborers that have come into the United States for seasonal 
work from Mexico, through that international agreement—-that while their con- 
ditions were bad in that, for example, in violation of the agreement, they 
didn’t have any beds; they were lying on dirt floors, and they didn’t have any 
cooking utensils and so on, that while their conditions were bad, they were 
nothing compared to the conditions that existed among the natives of Mexican 
descent, among migrant laborers. Thus, at least, the Mexican braceros had a 
roof over their heads, while the other people, the people from Texas, the people 
from other States, who were natives of our country, were living under trucks 
and under trees.” 

Employers were frank to tell the Commission that one of the added costs of 
foreign workers is provision of decent housing. A representative of the Minne- 
sota division of a precessing company operating plants in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Washington, Idaho, and Pennsylvania, testified at the Saginaw 
hearing that imported labor “* * * requires the building and operating at a 
loss of extensive housing and feeding facilities.” A representative of the Wis- 
consin division of the same company put the idea in these words, “adequate 
housing must be provided [foreign workers ].” 

The more adequate housing provided offshore and foreign workers in compar- 
ison to that provided citizen workers is the result of agreements governing the 
terms on which services of these workers will be made available to American 
employers. Mexican, Bahaman, Jamaican workers, and American citizens from 
Puerto Rico enter the United States for work in agriculture on condition that 
employers will meet certain terms, one group of which relate to housing. 

The work contract attached to the 1951 International Agreement with Mexico 
stipulates that: 

“The employer agrees to furnish the Mexican worker, without cost to such 
worker, hygienic lodgings adequate to the climatic conditions of the area of 
employment and not inferior to those of the average type which are generally 
furnished to domestic agricultural workers in such area. Such lodgings shall 
include blankets, when necessary, and beds and mattresses or cots. Mexican 
workers may not be assigned to any lodging quarters in such numbers as will 
result in overcrowing of the premises, Adequate sanitary facilities to acecom- 
modate them shall! also be furnished by the employer.” 

The Bahaman and Jamaican contracts call for adequate housing. The Puerto 
Rican contract specifies, under the heading of living conditions: 

“During the term of this contract or any extension thereof the employer shall 
provide to the employee, without cost to the employee, adequate and hygienic 
housing facilities, Such housing facilities shall include, but not be limited to, 
the furnishing by the employer to the employee, for his use, a place of abode, 
clean blankets, bed (cot), and mattress, Nothing herein contained shall require 
the employer to furnish laundry service to the employee. 

“The employee shall be housed at the employer's ontion, in either a labor camp 
or a private dwelling, approved by the appropriate State authorities.” 

What is particularly noteworthy in the 1951 International Agreement with 
Mexico is that housing is made a condition to the validity of the individual work 
contract. The work contract states: 

“Where it is jointly determined under the provisions of article 30 of the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951 that the employer has failed to furnish adequate lodg- 
ings as required by the provisions of this article and the Secretary of Labor 
revokes the certification issued pursuant to article 10 of such agreement, the 
employer shall be required to pay all his obligations under this contract. In 
such cases the three-fourths guaranty provided in article 16 of this contract shall 


5 “Nationals” refer to legal or contract Mexican workers. 
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apply to the full duration of the contract beginning with the day after arrival 
at the place of employment and ending with the termination date specified 
therein.” 

Housing for citizen-labor.—During debate on Public Law 78, the enabling legis- 
lation for the 1951 importation of legal Mexican workers, effort was made to 
write into the law provision that foreign workers would not be brought into the 
United States until after American wrkers had first been offered comparable 
terms and conditions of employment—that is to say, among other things, adequate 
housing. This move was vigorously opposed. Mr. Ellender from Louisiana 
argued : 

“If we should adopt the amendment of the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpurey], it would mean that before the Secretary of Labor could 
certify that a Mexacin worker is needed it would have to be shown that a domestic 
worker was offered everything offered to the Mexican worker—that is, his trans- 
portation, subsistence, housing, insurance against occupational risks, and every- 
thing of that kind. If the Senate is desirous of destroying this measure, it can 
simply adopt the pending amendment.” 

In the spring of 1951 the Senate was not desirous of adopting the amendment. 

While the housing offered citizen labor is generally below that provided foreign 
workers, it varies in accordance with whether the labor supply is likely to be of 
Anglo-European, Mexican, or African ancestry. Workers of the first group are 
regarded as the most demanding, those of Mexican descent next, with Negroes the 
least demanding. 

Housing for wetbacks.—At the bottom of the housing scale are the Mexican 
wetbacks. Their illegal status puts them completely at the mercy of the decency 
of their employer. They are themselves in no position to demand housing of 
any kind. Is consequence, their housing ranges from ditch-bank and chicken- 
coop living to the type of housing offered domestic and legal foreign workers. 
A deputy labor commissioner of the State of California testified before the 
Commission at its Los Angeles hearing on conditions in the Imperial Valley: 

“The plight of the wetbacks I consider very serious * * * because the 
majority of them live on the ditch banks or in shed housing which is very 
poor. I would say that this is true mostly with the small farmers rather than 
the large growers as most of the large growers have favilities * * * I have 
seen lots cleaner and better chicken houses for chickens than I have seen for 
human beings in the Imperial Valley. 

Nelson and Meyers put the Texas situation in these terms: 

“* * * native laborers are unwilling to live in the brush as do many, if 
not most, of the seasonal illegal entrants.” * 

At the El Paso hearing, the El Paso District Director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service was asked about housing conditions. He answered: 

“We had numerous cases where the farmer had so many ‘wetbacks’ on the 
place that he couldn’t house them. * * * We have gone on those places, 
taking the ‘wetbacks’ out of haystacks, haybalers, abandoned boilers, chicken 
coops, rabbit hutches, almost everything that could answer for a roof.” 

Regulating the quality and conditions of employer-housing.—No States have 
adopted health regulations or laws requiring employers to provide housing for 
temporary workers where alternative facilities are unavailable. 

A number of States, however, have regulations or codes requiring that when 
employers do provide housing, the housing shall be of a minimum level of 
decency. Characteristically such decency is defined in terms of site location, 
floor space, windows and screening, drinking water, bathing facilities, garbage 
disposal, and privies. The regulations or codes are usually entitled labor-camp 
codes. The expression “labor camp” is customarily used to describe temporary 
housing built for and occupied by workers. In the case of agricultural workers, 
the buildings may be but two cabins on an employer's property; they may be 
a cluster of tent platfornis put up by a contractor on vacant property near the 
crop area; or they may be cabins constructed some years ago by the Federal 
Government and now operated by local housing authorities. In each instance, 
the buildings are spoken of as labor camp. A labor camp thus tends to refer 
to temporary housing constructed in connection with employment. Cheap hotels, 
rooming houses, and auto courts, since they were not constructed as temporary 
housing in connection with specific employment, are accordingly not deemed 
to be labor camps even though they may be occupied almost exclusively by 
laborers. 


7 Nelson and Meyers, Labor Requirements and Labor Resources in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, Tex., p. 24. 
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Not all States with labor-camp codes cover migratory agricultural workers. 
Migrant agricultural workers are but one group of workers in our economy, 
although by far the largest, requiring temporary housing. Workers engaged 
in railroad construction and maintenance, logging and lumbering, highway and 
industrial construction are also obliged to rely on temporary housing. 

The language of some of the State regulations and codes on temporary housing 
covers any worker living in a labor camp or labor supply camp; the language 
of other State regulations and codes relates to cams housing one or more 
selected groups of workers. For example, the California code is drafted in 
terms of labor and labor-supply camps. The New Hampshire regulations, on 
the other hand, apply only to lumber camps. The New Jersey code applies to 
labor Camps occupied by migratory workers. 

States which stand out as important users of migrant labor and which have 
codes or regulations on their books governing migrant camps are Washington, 
Oregon, California, Arizona, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and Florida. In addition seven States which are not major users 
of migrant workers have labor camp codes covering agricultural workers. 
These are Montana, Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Iowa, West Virginia, and 
Connecticut. In total, 21 States have codes or regulations on labor camps of 
which 17 are applicable to agricultural workers. These 17 codes are sum- 
marized in the chart which follows: 
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Compilation of State codes and regulations indicates how many of the States 
which use large numbers of migrant workers have not yet established standards 
governing labor camps. In the Scuthwest, neither Colorado nor Texas regulate 
migrant camps, although Colorado has had enabling legislation on its statute 
books since 1947. Migrant workers are important in the agriculture of several 
parts of the South, but with the exception of Florida, no Southern State where 
such workers are employed in large numbers imposes camp standards. It is 
noteworthy, however, that North Carolina is working’ on a draft code. In the 
major migrant-using area bordering the Great Lakes, the situation is much the 
same. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan impose no camp standards. 

The degree to which labor camp codes are an effective device for regulating 
temporary housing depends to an important extent upon whether the code con- 
tains a provision requiring licensing, and further, whether this, in turn, is 
matched by effective administration. Unless frequent inspections by State of- 
ficers are made, the code may amount to little more than the paper on which 
it is written. 

For example, the Florida law provides for both licensing and inspection. Yet 
it will be recalled from the testimony cited earlier that a county health director 
testified at the West Palm Beach hearing: 

“You have heard a social worker here this afternoon say that they would not 
house their family cow in some of that housing. I would like to go on the record 
supporting that statement 100 percent.” 

The situation in California is further illustration of the diserepancy between 
law and existing conditions. The California code provides for inspection but 
fails to require licensing. Only about one-third of the camps estimated to exist 
in any one year get inspected because, among other things, of the time lost in 
tracking down the whereabouts of the camps. Of the camps inspected, the 
record of findings indicates that only about one-third of the camps have met 
the minimum standards. The record for selected years 1914-48 is summarized 
below: 


California: Number of labor camps inspected and ratings given by Commission 
of Immigration and Housing, 1914-48 


Ratings of inspected camps 











Number of (percentage) 
Year camps in- i te i ee Ns 
spected | 
Good! | Fair ? Bad # 

a eee. — ---— —-- - | — iad call i —$————— — 
TE Tih 3! es aa ets a ige 876 | 33.0 | 36.1 30.0 
ip i ie ‘ : jh 3 | 35.0 34.8 31.2 
NT i cic: odin » cinindh il neat sad caeenan nical 1, 035 23.2 | 30.6 | 36.2 
1918. ____ Bee eS Ra net eat 969 38.8 | 41.3 | 19.9 
Wee. ; erry 2, 022 33.3 | 52.8 | 13.9 
SO desis. : ; 1,710 36.8 | 54.6 8.6 
ai ah cited Hci deck wens: 1, 565 30.3 | 51.3 9.4 
1926... a ee ae ie fk een 1, 551 25.2 | 44.6 30. 2 
WF. clei: 3 eesthe of 1, 994 24.3 | 49.2 26.5 
1928 Mies ceLk : 2, 413 | 22.6 | 49.0 28.4 
1929... clit siete isialiedl Aisne Tord aie 2, 366 22.2 | 54.6 23.2 
1930 Dee ee eae be 2, 004 26.7 52.8 21.5 
1931-32... ....- Be ; os 1, 934 29.4 62.2 18.4 
RED Sh i ee ue 3 2, 120 | 35.6 49.5 14.9 
RN Rte det sptladnenl 1, 423 | 20.7 44.2 35.1 
1939 "Drie nil ate gree eae 1, 481 24.3 | 46. 6 29.1 
1945-46 MES ATS. E ; | 3, 910 30.0 60.0 10.0 
Oss edd bck Sith deve canseceus pildcses 2, 556 26.0 64.0 10.0 





1 In conformity with minimum standards. 
2 Meets, to a considerable extent, minimum standards. 
§ Fails to meet minimum standards. 


Source: Annual and Biennial! Reports of the Commission of Immigration and Housing. Cited in Albert 
Croutch, Housing Migratory Agricultural Workers in California, 1913-48, p. 41. 


The New Jersey code has been in existence only since 1945. That a well- 
drawn code plus active administration can make a difference in camp housing 
was testified to at the Trenton hearing. The President of the Meat and Cannery 
Workers Union, Local 56, told the Commission : 

“Since the establishment of the migrant-labor law in the State of New Jersey, 
housing facilities bave been improved, and the State offers a great deal of 
protection to the workers regarding housing facilities.” 
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Apart from the results brought about by State initiative in enforcing State 
codes, private groups have at times stimulated the use of codes. In New Jersey, 
for example, the Glassboro Service Association, which imports large numbers of 
Puerto Rican laborers, has used that State’s code to marked advantage. If a 
Puerto Rican worker complains to Glassboro that his housing is unsatisfactory, 
the association gets on the phone and requests that the State officials make an 
inspection of the housing in question. The Glassboro Association is of sufficient 
importance to be able to get immediate action on its requests. Such alert inter- 
est in the housing provided workers reflects the fact that Glassboro uses Puerto 
Rican workers who under their contracts are guaranteed “adequate and hygienic 
housing facilities.’ As a witness from the Consumers’ League observed at the 
Trenton hearing: 

“In listening to one of the previous testimonies, it was remarked that the 
Puerto Ricans could protest if they didn’t have a bathtub. I think there could 
be protests in every camp practically in New Jersey so far as the domestic mi- 
grants are concerned.” 

At the Commission’s Saginaw hearing, the Wisconsin Canners Association 
suggested a further way in which regulations or codes could be made into more 
effective instruments. Its representative testified : 

“The labor-supply committee of our association last March (1950) recom- 

mended to the Wisconsin State employment service that the following steps be 
taken before clearing a recruiting order: The local office representative should 
inspect the housing facilities to determine whether they comply with the new 
standards for industrial * camps issued by the State board of health last fall 
{October 1949]. If there is a question about their compliance, he should check 
with the Board of Health's district sanitary engineer.” 
If State employment services or more specifically the farm-placement services 
were to require that the housing offered agricultural workers whom they recruit 
met the mimimum standards of the State regulations or codes, the regulations 
and codes could be made into far more effective instruments for protecting 
workers’ living arrangements. This would come about in consequence of the 
fact that a sizable proportion of the housing would have to be up to the mini- 
mum standards specified by the code.° 

At the Trenton hearing, the representative of the Connecticut Shade Tobacco 
Association went even further than the Wisconsin Canner’s Association in sup- 
porting usage of codes. He recommended a Federal migratory labor law which 
would require States to establish standards for health and sanitation for indus- 
trial and agricultural migrant workers. The witness suggested that States draft 
such regulations after consultation with the various farm commodity groups 
and farmer organizations, 

State initiative in enforcing State codes, if these are adequately drawn, may 
lead to considerable improvement in the housing. To the extent that other 
groups develop a vested interest in enforcement, however, is the code likely to 
be made into an effective instrument for assuring minimum standards of decency 
in those instances when housing is supplied. 

Housing available in work areas supplied by other than farm employers.— 
While employers—single individuals, processing companies and farm associa- 
tions—provide the overwhelmiig bulk of housing avaliable to migratory workers, 
there are a limited number of other sources. These consist of contractor hous- 
ing, cheap auto courts, skid-row rooming houses and local housing-authority 
and city camp-housing. 

Contractor housing—Most contractor-housing is tent housing and quite in- 
adequate. In a report prepared for the Governor’s Committee (of California) 


8 Wisconsin defines an ‘Industrial Camp” to mean “the site and all structures established 
and maintained as living quarters under control and supervision of the employer for 
seasonal or migrant industrial, agricultural, or construction workers and their dependents.” 
[Emphasis added. ] 

®In order fully to assess the significance of the suggestion made by the Wisconsin 
Canners Association one needs to know the proportion of out-of-area, out-of-State, and 
foreign workers, placed through Farm Placement, to the total number of such workers, 
inasmuch as these are the groups requiring housing. Although such data do not exist, 
some indication of what this recommendation would mean may be gained from the Farm 
Placement statistics listed below which show the percent of legal foreign workers to the 
total number of workers needing housing at the seasonal peak of 1950 for selected States: 


Percent Percent 
tla tasers i i da a BTN ts ci necndiptaidingstdcilcunibaininemcdtcnsniaiiahe 14 
POINTER  scichacealanitecd te ee ie enero eR SII oosacn ise, ccsosexas' aa. avmapeemintiat asiecniahinna 13 









4 
* 
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to Survey the Agricultural Labor Resources of the San Joaquin Valley, the Cali- 
fornia State Housing Division states: 

“Generally these camps [established by contractors] are unsatisfactory. Tent 
camps when properly set up, during the summer season in the San Joaquin Valley, 
on a good site and with adequate sanitary facilities, are not considered undesir- 
able temporary housing by the division of housing. Many contractors attempt 
to establish and operate temporary tent camps without providing necessary 
sanitary facilities.” 

Labor contractors derive virtually the whole of their income from what 
they make off the workers. There is, accordingly, strong incentive to charge the 
maximum the traffic will bear. Housing constitutes no exception to this. 

A large California labor contractor who testified at the Los Angeles hearing, 
described the practices of labor contractors in operating camps in these terms: 

“Witness. The general practice is that the contractor runs the commissary, 
runs the store, runs the beer, runs everything * * *. 

Question. Do you know what prices these commissaries charge, whether it is 
reasonable with what the merchants would charge in the village, or whether it is 
something different? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. It is invariably unreasonable. 

“Question. Unreasonable? 

“Answer. Invariably that prevailing is they charge a man $2, $2.25 a day for 
room and board * * *, 

I would like to broaden that term of unscrupulous labor contractors. There 
are many licensed contractors that indulge in that picture themselves. The posi- 
tion that a labor contractor is in—he is in a position to sway the equilibrium of 
honesty in any direction he wants. There are many contractors and solicitors 
who have camps and they keep the men in a constant—they hold a cudgel over 
their head of the immigration authorities. Consequently, they don’t leave camp. 
They supply them food, the women, the narcotics—of which there is a heavy 
tratlic within these camps—and beer and wine and everything else, so they sub- 
sequently end up with a large proportion of the payroll. 

“Question. The traffic in drugs, you say, is pretty substantial? 

“Answer. Yes; it is very substantial.” 

The research director of the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. or L., testified 
at the same hearing on contractor-housing : 

“Big corporation camps prefer to have their people inside the camps, on the 
premises of the ranch. Now, those premises, those camps, may be under the 
control of the contractor. It is to the contractor’s interest to have the man 
resident in the camp. Why? Because he must eat there. He must pay from 
$1.75 to $1.50, sometimes $2 a day for three meals, and in our judgment they could 
easily be prepared at 50 cents a day. 

“He must use a lot of services. If he buys a bottle of Coca-Cola, it usually costs 
him 10 cents instead of a nickel. If he uses the shower, it may cost him 50 cents 
a week, and by the time he gets through * * *, 

“Here is a man who worked under those conditions, worked for 5 days, and 
earned $20.16. At the end of the week he got his pay from the contractor, and he 
had a debit totaling $24.33, so he owed the contractor $4.17.” 

Depreciated auto courts and cheap rooming houses.—Depreciated auto courts 
and cheap rooming houses constitute another source of housing for migratory 
workers while they are working on the crops. This type of housing is found 
mainly in crop-work areas near major highways and cities. 

Deprec iated auto courts are probably a more important supplementary source 
of housing in California than in any other State though they are in use to a 
limited extent in many States. Auto camps located in work areas which are 
no longer up to the level of the tourist trade are frequently taken over by migrants. 
Notwithstanding its cost, many migrants prefer commercial housing and the 
independence which it affords to employer camp housing even though it is free. 

Skid-row rooming houses and hotels provide limited migrant housing to a 
number of work areas. At the Phoenix hearing the manager of two cheap hotels 
in Phoenix testified before the Commission: 

“I have operated these hotels about 10 years. They are cheap hotels. They 
eater to agricultural workers. My rates on those are 50 cents a night. I have 
some 300 beds for them right at the Capitol Hotel. At the Downtown, I have 
75-eent beds.” 

Auto courts and rooming-house regulations.—States typically regulate auto 
courts and rooming houses. In discussion of this type of housing for migrants, 
however, two States stand out—California with respect to enforcement of regula- 
tions governing auto courts and Florida with respect to rooming houses. 
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Under its health and safety code, California regulates auto courts and resorts, 
and auto and trailer camps. The auto court and trailer park governs construc- 
tion, operation, maintenance, and santitation of auto courts and trailer parks. 
It is based on a permit system and, therefore, its administration is simpler 
and more effective than is the labor camp code. 

Unfortunately, however, not all migratory workers living in auto court parks 
are covered by the California law, for the language of the act»states “for the 
accommodation of transients.” According to an opinion of the attorney general, 
“transients” are persons having their home elsewhere and paying their rent for 
short-time periods. Thus considerable ambiguity develops with respect to the 
applicability of the law to courts and parks housing principally migrants. Inas- 
much as migrants typically do not have a home elsewhere, and in the areas of 
sustained employment such as the Imperial and San Joaquin Valleys they may 
remain several months, the law has not been applied to courts and parks where 
they congregate in numbers over a period of time. This is an important loophole 
which needs correction. 

In Florida, in consequence of long crop seasons and comparatively few auto- 
mobiles owned by migrants, large numbers live in rooming houses. These are 
regulated under authority of the rooming house and motor court code by the 
State hotel commission. Several local communities have adopted city ordinances 
based on the State code so that in these instances jurisdiction is concurrent. 

The Florida State Rooming House and Motor Court Code is well drawn and, 
at the present time, ably administered. The code provides for annual licenses. 
Inspections are done from detailed rating sheets which indicate importance 
of the different items to be checked. This serves to reduce subjective jucigments. 
Inasmuch as the Florida State Hotel Commission is the only agency with which 
the writer is familiar employing an evaluated rating sheet, it is reproduced here. 
Evaluating rating sheets appear to be an excellent device for assuring more 
uniform and effective inspection. 

Local housing authority and city labor camps.—The remaining type of on-job 
housing is that provided by local housing authority and city labor camps. Local 
housing-authority camps are camps which were constructed by the former 
Farm Security Administration and were operated directly or indirectly by the 
Federal Government until 1950-51. The plan and conception of these camps will 
be described in discussion of the farm-security program which follows in the 
latter part of this chapter. 

There are today 38 camps operated by local housing authorities: 19 in Califor- 
nia, 8 in Florida, ° in Arizona, 3 in Texas, 2 in Oregon, 1 in Colorado, 1 
in Idaho, and 1 in Washington. In addition there is one camp at Thornton, 
Calif., which is operated directly by the regional office of Public Housing Admin- 
istration. Of the 38 local housing-authority camps, 37 are owned and 1 is under 
lease. This latter is the Somerton camp in Arizona. 

Outstanding among city experiments is the public migrant camp operated 
by the city of Benton Harbor, Mich. The camp is used primarily as a temporary 
housing center for migrant workers upon their arrival in that area. 

The 1949 postseason report of the Benton Harbor farm placement office had this 
to say of the operation: 

“This office [Benton Harbor farm placement office] had direct supervision, 
over the “Tent City” reception center and farm labor camp operated adjacent to 
the Benton Harbor fruit market. Equipment for this camp was owned by the 
Benton Harbor market board and was comprised of 34 two-cot tents equipped 
with mattresses and comforters. Occupants had the use of a modern shower 
room with hot and cold water and a picnic-type cook house equipped with coal 
ranges, cooking utensils, tables, benches, and so forth. During the season from 
June 2 to October 16 the facilities of this camp were used by 8,784 occupants 
The majority of these people used the camp merely as a stop-over until they 
could be placed on a farm. Many farmers went direct to the camp in the evenings 
to arrange for needed workers. The market board has some yery ambitious 
plans involving the erection of some type permanent housing before the next 
season is here.” 

Reports from the farm placement office of Benton Harbor list occupants of the 
camp for the 4 years, 1947 to 1950, inclusive, as follows: 


Year: Occupants 
Sues Otis th BO sa a er ce Be 7, 846 
meine Bi SOG AG hee GR a i es ee 8, 183 
spat ab IR a a a ee re 8, 784 


Spe SR Cee, Wea ein ce 10, 062 
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STATE HOTEL COMMISSION 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
( ) ROOMING HOUSE ( ) MOTOR COURT 
RATING SHEET AND LEGAL NOTICE 
in The Name and by the Authority of the State of Florida Oi iis oe 


erp aeerticsirteersicerectebcseientestintapeentineeepeaisitnipemanninpens., MII ncenrecerennsescemmepcpaenmai atau tian tanec neain 


FO eee ee 


OEE 





Cf eS 








City. a (a 
( ) FRAME BUILDING ( ) SEMI-FIREPROOF BUILDING ( ) FIRE-RESISTIVE BUILDING 
Chapter 511-29—You are hereby served with Legal Notice to make in- RATINGS 
stallations, changes, repairs, and improvements in your methed of oper- Unsatisfectory 60 to 70 
ating the above-named place of business, to comply with the require- _ > oe 
ments set forth in Sections indicated by an X mark to the left in the Good = 90 to 95 

% 1'N mn, within a Excellent 95 te 100 





— . on NN ‘ 
| Se ae ITEMS Points} Pe: 
: Sea. eee a SS — EE | = 
RAFETY PROVISIONS ore clean ni ntoreabto mattresses (1). 
For every 2.500 sq. ft or less floor area, in- ” ar © soeeee Gane <8) . 
pillowslips (1). 99 inch bed sheets a, 
ee type Dall ao ee sufficient clean blankets (1)... 6 





























Change linen after each guest. “(). “Supply 
qh ry =. puane on — with adequate quantity of sterilized towels (1) and 


12 months. Tag mast be signed and det 


eS, ea ig ft) Sterilize al) drinking giasses and all! 
‘Install second means of exit in all two story r containers in bedrooms, and cottages (1) 
vildings with more f= 4 yoann or8 aa, Renovate or replace furniture and wu 
on second floor (2). (1), rugs (1), curtains and draperies (1), 
more on two stories hi; a fire restive and venetian blinds in al! guests rooms . 


airway or fire escape (1). Properly ) Pana - es rooms 
Reinove obstructions in halls and on stairway 
(1). Install doors from halls to frame 0 


ND CONDO ORD. ceiecnrernsintgrenreseinn 


Keep halls, closets and stairways free from pitcher (1) and covered slop jar (1). 
tructions and fire hazards. Halls and stair- runn' ilet, covered 
ve clean, ventilated and well lighted day: and WR DY ananassae anonn cameron 
night (1), Install stairway handreils and a, 
It and stair runners in good condition (1)... Provide 
Repair or change electric wiring to prevent] 
fire or injury (1). Only wall switch, or appro 
pull cord permitted in bathrooms (2)... 
Repair or install sufficient heating Apparat 
ito maintain comfortable temperature in al’ 


and cottages (1). .......... 
Keep linen rooms clean, neat and orderly @ 
~~ face sink in closets clean, neat and order 


guests’ cottages or rooms (1). Use firepro Sereen ail outside openings, keep ‘screens clean 
shields around and onder stoves (1). Insura land repaired (1). Keep screen doors closed at 
inspector's annual boiler report is required w’ all times (1). Swing screen doors outward onl 
— heating plant is used, Post in boiler room (1). Sereen tramsoms (1)... nccnnnencnmenae 
CBD cnecrennonneecnnsaneesnnrenr sere GENERAL PROVISIONS 
good re i i intaneous e 
rat in cova. oft instant and aa . License and latest rating sheet must be framed 
ch with a vent stack to conduct fumes t land conspiciously dispiayed (1). Keep registe 
utside of building (1). Pipe required on all lof guests (1). Notices to guests and house 
connections, Rubber hose connections not per posted in all bedrooms and cottages (1)... 
mitted (1). All gas heaters in bath rooms must! Repair roof, walls, ceilings and floors (i) 
be vented to outside of building (1)........... Stairs and steps (1). Porches and foundations: 
(1). Clean thorovehly and/or paint all floors 
SANITARY PROVISIONS walls, ceilings, shelves and fixtures (1). Win 
Install drinking fount or cooler, coil-type ont: dows and transoms (1). .... ; 
(1). Provide individual drinking cups Install iron safe in office for storage of yoests 
ooler is used (1). Metal container for used) valuables, in motor courts of 20 or more units 
cups (1), Exterminate all insects (1), vermin (1); eee 
Benet’ and connect all plumbing and draina (1) and termites (1). 
ito lawful ‘sewerage or disposal system in com- Attics, basements and underneath | "buildings 
pliance with approved sanitary principles......... must be clean and free from debris (1). Keep 
Install bath, toilet and lavoratory for each premises clean and well drained (1). Trash and 
i |8e* for every 15 guests (1). Maintain in clean ‘nflammables must be removed (1). 
and sanitary condition (2). Hot running wate Motor court premises must be illuminated (i) 
required (1). Properly ventilated and well Grounds landscaped (1). 
ligbted (1) Outside garbage cans must be metal, adequate 
Toilets must be kept clean and sanitary, bow! lean and watertight (1). Keep covered at al 
clean ond free from odors (2). Use open front times with tight fitting metal covers (2) 
sents and keep in good repair (1). . (Wooden containers pose we for Paper 
Kitchen and eee equipment clean and bottles, tin cans and trash) . etanpemnesmneneean 
free from odors (1) efri tor in repai 
Od property, Srained to eutnde CIN Kitchen po] HEALTH CERTIFICATES 
ventilated and well lighted (1). Provide suffic- Every rooming house or motor court 
ient nnd suiteble cooking utensils (1). Supply or operator shall have in their possession « 
—_ rbage can (1). Install kitchen sink (1) health certificate or up to date treatment record 
aa ventilat. bedrooms by windows to for every person preparing or handli: food 
has. Par building, F court, or close them to drinks. dishes, towels, or linens or ing | 
ithe public; provide crn ws ventilation . any other capacity where disease might be com 
Replace worn or soiled ticking, mattresses (1) municated, showing negative semi-annual od 
land mattress pads (1). Renovate mat test report issued within the past 6 months rac 
———————1(1), mattress pads (1) and pillows (2)... registered licensed Florida physician, —._.. 
TOTAL. Si csiapcteshintenignitiacaasinatecdininia’ _& TOTAL... eqmmasemnpeyevesansetascttsionnsssonstan 


I hereby acknowledge recei ef instrections fe. the above Notice § hevehy cartifp thet on the chave dite 3 have wade @ thorugh 
ies oe Bean the back hereof as part of inspection of the above premises. 


Signed: 


4. T. LANDON, Hotel Commissioner 


Title 7 Deputy Hotel Commissioner 
At the Saginaw hearing, the Commission questioned the head of the Benton 
Harbor farm placement service on the camp. 
Question. When you spoke of this camp, where you hardly found a bedbug, 
was that an employment service camp, or who runs the camp? 
Answer. No * * * It belongs to the city of Benton Harbor. 
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Question. The city of Benton Harbor runs a large camp? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. And you people supervise it? 

Answer. Yes. 

The plans of the market board materialized and in 1950 the city erected a 
permanent camp. The representative of the Benton Harbor farm placement 
office wrote in the fall of 1951: “ * * * A new camp was built and put into 
operation early in 1950. The camp is located near the Benton Harbor Fruit 
Market and consists of forty 10 x 12 metal cabins and three 20 x 40 metal build- 
ings. Each of the 10 x 12 cabins contains sleeping facilities for from two to four 
occupants. One of the 20 x 40 units houses toilets, showers, laundry tubs, hot 
water heater, etc.; one unit is equipped with gas-plate cooking facilities and 
picnic-type tables and benches, sinks, ete.; the other 20 x 40 unit is used as an 
office and combined recreation and reading room, 

Two custodians are in charge at the camp on a 24-hour 7-day basis. Occupants 
are charged 75 cents per night. In the 2 years of operation approximately 20,000 
occupants have used the facilities of the camp. The camp is not only self- 
sustaining but will retire its original cost in 12 years. 

The prime function of the camp is a stop-over center where workers can stay 
until they are placed on a farm. Average stay is 2% days. The operation is 
seasonal, opening in April and closing November 1. 

Public acceptance of the idea was reflected in the unanimous vote of the city 
commisison of Benton Harbor to build the camp. * * * 

The economics of housing migratory workers while on the job.—Why is it that 
migrant housing must so frequently be described as inadequate, substandard, 
grossly insufficient? Fundamentally, the answer is to be found in the employ- 
ment base out of which the housing need arises. 

It is the shortness of the employment base which relates to the lack of private 
commercial housing available to migrants. It is the shortness of the employment 
base which relates to the reluctance of farm employers to construct decent 
housing. And it is no accident that typically the larger establishments which 
have a larger employment base have better housing than small growers whose 
need for outside help is but 1 or 2 weeks. 

Although knowledge of individual employment periods is of fundamental 
importance to an attack on the housing problem, no reliable, comprehensive data 
exist. In the absence of data, the best one can do is to take plausible estimates 
of employment periods. Estimates have been developed for cotton and fruits 
for large-scale farms, large commercial-family farms, medium commercial- 
family farms, small commercial-family farms, and small-scale farms.” These 
estimates follows: 


Plausible estimates of employment periods 


Large scale farms: 


Cotton: Days 
eR A ete nciaien sent bea 200 
20 eeneonnl- Wuirkers CHOnming..4 ... 3. 2. ot eee Sue haee 10 
DY’ BeeRONE “WOTKEES, WICKING 3 ee cr cate ee 44 
Fruits (2 or 8 different fruits) : 
3 regular workers. - ss fescs batatie peta eeemaeeat te memantine 200 
an OPI ches i i Ds teceg siti crt mpi edo ntconipwge aea 10 
Ucar, I nn ee 20 
Cr TR es chdeniteeecliap al ah thks qlubcslad SkaLAlsl csilataaionhaneaae 36 
Large commercial-family farms: 
Cotton: 
i SO etl oa tee reeenelar siee ees 150 
GO SOENOAE WOTIIATN CRO asin esi i nenereinminmrnenennteahen 6 
Sembee Waters. Ding 2 co. ek ee bee eteeines 27 
Fruits (2 or 3 different fruits) 
ern on. 1s sneer tiblennneiensinnalersaieasiniiimenittinmancahalael 150 
Shane Warne... |... 6 ce re napipnttrenbiinisiiamens 10 
I arena OU an a to cin bandages eenmpelomeneee 15 


2° This nomenclature is taken from the Department of Agriculture. A discussion of the 
subject will be found in Kenneth L. Bachman and Ronald W. Jones, Sizes of Farms in the 
United States, Technical Bulletin No. 1019, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, July 1950, 
Washington, D. C., especially pp. 21, 56. 
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Plausible estimates of employment periods—Continued 
Medium commercial-family farms: 
Cotton: Days 
Din III, i rinks chants citinb ctethiian clienlooenigaaaatretashm atin, errata 
6 ORES TIOLRGON, CIID esd blicilhe peemtiimnmmmn bmmmniienes 6 
1 RN UNCON, I ita sn So py nt cg pemenibtnimtnnpsiesnonreenbynnie 20 
Small commercial-family farms: 
Cotton, fruit, or other crops: 
a i ile a eel 6 
IE I cosas snipebibin deems eivereliniads 2 
Small-scale farms: 
DWOTE. Of GEOe CORDS 2 TVGNOT BEG cnntreioeniie tei a enperchateaenannjsasinnrmmen 6 


Source: Prepared by William H. Metzler, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Estimates on the costs of constructing migratory housing on farms have been 
prepared by the Division of Housing Research in the Office of the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. These estimates, prepared for situa- 
tions in which 10, 20, 30, and 40 workers would require housing, follow: 


Estimated costs for migrant housing on individual farms 


10 persons 20 persons 30 persons 40 persons 
. 


1A !-1B ? shelter. - $1, 200 
2A-2B shelter Tends $2, 400 ane 
3A-3B shelter bathe ail . $3, 600 _— da 
4A-4B shelter . $4, 800 
1 utility building : 1, 600 2, 000 3, 840 3, 840 
2 privies 240 360 480 480 
1 incinerator oi i 160 240 240 240 
Water system 1, 200 1, 200 1, 200 1, 200 
Waste disposal 1, 800 1, 800 2.160 2, 160 
Roads 1, 500 1, 500 1, 800 1, 800 
Electricity 800 900 1, 000 1, 080 
Total oe = &, 500 10, 400 14, 320 15, 600 
Equipment : eer kliedablehl 4 290 630 770 1, 008 
Total ae a : le etd ag eee ate &, 790 11, 030 15, 090 16, 608 
Contingency 20 percent eeu 1, 758 2, 206 3, O18 3, 322 
Total ‘. neces did thitniarRilbiahiinieda daca iia, 10, 548 13, 236 18, 108 19, 9380 
FE ike racisioasde seeped sceuimantdebmrs 1, 055 662 604 498 


1 A shelter for 4 persons, 
2? B shelter for 6 persons. 


Source: Prepared by Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


Who is responsible for supplying the housing?—Study of typical employment 
periods and costs of construction of on-the-job housing indicating the scale of 
the problem posed in providing migratory workers adequate housing. That 
housing is not an easy; attractive investment points up the problem of finding 
an answer to who is responsible for providing it. 

Most of the present inadequate supply of migrant housing as has been noted, 
is provided by employers. But many employers, perhaps even the majority, pro- 
vide no housing. Further, as we noted, States which regulate migrant housing 
do not require the employer, in situations where alternative housing is unavail- 
able, to provide shelter. The codes and regulations merely specify that if hous- 
ing is provided, it shall be of minimum levels of decency. 

The question therefore becomes: Is shelter the employer’s responsibility, the 
worker’s responsibility, the community’s responsibility, or the responsibility of 
the State or the Federal Government, or is it a joint responsibility of several or 
all of these groups? 

Is migrant housing an employer's responsibility?—In our economy, two ddémi- 
mant patterns determine responsibility for the provision of housing. ' The mi- 
grant and his employer, however, seem frequently to fall between them. In 
ordinary types of employment, employers are not responsible for supplying 
housing for their workers. A worker at a General Motors plant, for example, 
does not rely on his employer to arrange for or supply his housing. Thé responsi- 
bility of housing his family rests upon the individual employee, though the supply 
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of housing available to him may be made more ample by reason of Government 
programs. 

Although individual responsibility is the dominant pattern in our economy 
when employment is removed long distances from towns and cities. In such 
situations, employers expect to and do provide living arrangements, including 
medical service and recreational facilities. Companies needing workers for log- 
ging operations, construction of roads, bridges, dams, in unpopulated areas of 
the country, provide bunkhouses, mess halls, recreation rooms, and the services 
of a doctor or nurse. 

Agricultural work is neither that of the city nor of the remote countryside. 
Much agricultural work is near enough to towns and cities to make it appear 
that housing and related problems are not an employer’s responsibility. Only 
a minor pertion of migratory labor employment is sufficiently remote from towns 
and cities to be removed from any supply of housing. Many persons hold that 
closeness to a town or city makes housing a seasonal agricultural worker’s re- 
sponsibility. The test, however, is whether housing can be located. 

The administrator of the Oregon State Public Welfare Commission testified at 
the Portland hearing: 

“I know we are all concerned very much in housing. When these people come 
in, they have to compete with the person in the community who is a full-time 
employee who is looking for better housing. And there is a limited amount of 
housing. For example, in the southern area in potato picking the time for the 
crop is about 20 days. What chance does an individual have to get a house in the 
community which will take care of him and his family for about 20 or 30 or 40 
days? It is perfectly impossible. They, therefore, must take whatever is 
available. 

“I don’t presume to say who is responsible, but it is a responsibility which I 
think we have got to meet. If we need these workers, which we do, and we must 
have them, then we must provide some way so that when they are here they have 
sufficient housing and adequate housing. 

“T think it is a very real problem whether the grower can afford to keep 
housing 12 months of the year for the use of a large number of people for a 
short time, but it is a community responsibility, and I think we are all recogniz- 
ing that we are meeting it. 

“I don’t presume to say that I have all of the answers, but there are a few 
things I would like to point out. If the economy of the Nation requires a mobile 
agricultural labor force, then the problems of the interstate migratory labor 
cannot be solved.on a State by State basis, and I think it is a Federal respon- 
sibility.” 

Where seasonal housing shortages chronically exist, it might be thought by 
some that commercial builders would construct additional housing for the use 
of migrants. This does not happen, however. Work in any community is so 
brief and the poverty of the migrant so great that there is no incentive for com- 
mercial builders to construct housing for them. Builders of new housing want 
either year-round occupancy or seasonal rents, that is, rents at well above year- 
round rates. On neither score does the migratory worker qualify. 

Since, for the most part, commercial housing is not available to migrants, it 
would seem that employers in expectation of a labor supply have a clear re- 
sponsibility to provide the necessary housing. This, however, employers have 
been reluctant to admit. 

A Colorado grower told the Commission at its Fort Collins hearing: 

“T couldn't afford to build a shelter for 500 bean pickers for 1 week.” 

One of the largest growers in Arizona commented to the Commission at its Phoenix 
hearing: 

“* * * if we were forced to house migrant labor that we have to use in 
the harvesting of our cotton crop, it would take 2 years of the operating cash of 
any farm in this State.” 

Joint housing projects and labor supply pools.—A constructive measure adopted 
by a large number of employers in an effort to lengthen the use-period of seasonal 
housing and hence reduce its cost has been the establishment of joint housing 
projects. By pooling their labor supply and its housing requirements, employers 
have been able to lengthen the employment base and hence the period of oc- 
cupancy of the housing. So far, employer associations offering housing have 
been established primarily where the anticipated labor supply is contracted for- 
eign workers. Such practice, however, holds much promise in its possible applica- 
tion to other workers. 


0 nto TEARLSI DERE cS ne 
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At the Portland hearing, a representative of the Athena Pea Growers Associa- 
tion explained the housing program of his association: 

“In 1948 * * * wefound * * * that it was necessary for use to build 
a camp. We did not have a camp, sO we assessed our growers on an acreage 
basis and raised a fund of $65,000, and we built a camp at Athena which has a 
capacity of 750 men. This camp has adequate housing. It has hot and cold 
water for showers. It has a mess hall and it is thoroughly equipped for the 
handling of this type of labor.” 

At the same hearing, the master of the Idaho State Grange and Idaho State 
representative to the Special Farm Labor Advisory Committee on the U. S. 
Employment Service testified : 

“We realize the importance of proper housing, educational and recreational 
facilities and sanitation in this program. A large number of us are not able 
financially and do not feel that it is economically sound to provide an on-the- 
farm housing program, particularly where our needs are for large groups of 
seasonal workers for relatively short periods of time. We can and do provide 
adequate housing for regular hired help, but these other workers are generally 
not working for us more than a couple of weeks at the most, and they would 
need housing for only short periods. We have formed associations of labor 
users in the past to cooperate with the Government. Many of these associations 
have continued after the war, and some are operating labor camps.” 

Geographically, membership in such organizations may be extended to the 
area which can be served on a day-haul basis. Day-hauls have been operated suc- 
cessfully within distances of 30 to 40 miles. 

On the other hand, some employers are frankly distrustful of the political 
consequences of migrants congregating in numbers. The president of the New 
Jersey-Pennsylvania Cooperative Tomato Growers Association told the Com- 
mission at its Trenton hearing: 

“When you gather people together in large camps you fester, you create more 
problems.” 

Similarly, the president of the New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau told 
the Commission at its El] Paso hearing: 

“We feel there is less of a social problem raised among migratory laborers 
when they reside on the farms and are not housed in large groups. There is 
not a Communist problem among workers who are living on the farms where 
the employer and the employee have some personal contacts, which makes for 
better feeling between them.” 

Notwithstanding such views as these, it is probable that most employers 
faced with the alternative of providing association housing or of repeatedly 
confronting the difficulties of trying to recruit seasonal workers without hous- 
ing, would favor association housing. 

Is there a Government responsibility in the housing of migratory workers?— 
In view of the short seasonal employment base and the indefiniteness of the 
season, there are those who hold that there is a Government responsibility for 
the housing of migratory labor. Others see Government responsibility arising 
out of the complete inadequacy of available seasonal housing. 

The attitude of farm employers toward Government participation in migrant 
housing tends to be correlated with the scale of operations of such employers. 
The larger employers, for whom housing is less of a burden because of the 
longer employment base which their scale tends to create, are, for the most 
part, critical of Government participation. Smaller-seale employers of migratory 
labor tend to favor it. For the small-scale producer, housing of migrant work- 
ers per man or per family usually is more expensive. 

In general welfare workers, both private and public, and labor groups seek 
Government assistance or participation in migrant housing in an effort to raise 
standards and in order to create a supply of housing which is not controlled by 
employers or tied to the job. 

Spokesmen for the several interested groups and organizations have ex- 
pressed a wide range of views of what the proper division of responsibility 
for migratory labor housing should be. Representative expressions deserve to 
be noted and compared, and for this purpose the following views are cited. 

Emplover views.—Master, Idaho State Grange; member, special farm labor 
advisory committee to Farm Placement Service, Portland hearing: 

“We believe that the former programs in which the Government established 
housing units, and particularly the portable type of operation, is sound and justi- 
fied. In those camps, all the requirements were met and with them the major 
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problem was solved. We believe in that program, for we are individuals, and 
even aS sponsoring groups, are not financially or otherwise able, or it is not 
feasible, to provide the facilities to meet this problem.” 

Master, California State Grange, Los Angeles hearing: 

“A more recent issue that we have interested ourselves in and the National 
Grange, too, is the question of the so-called farm labor camps. We have 
taken the position that those camps should remain the property of the United 
States Government, or if the State of California wishes to purchase them and 
that could be arranged, but they should remain under Government control and 
just leased to producers, and we believe under such a program that you would 
get a type of farmer who has not always been available in the past. We think 
the continued attempts to furnish housing facilities for the large operators should 
be given equal protection in your program.” 

California Grange editorial, July 20, 1947: 

“The family farm operators of California have not asked that the camps be 
liquidated. The smaller farmers cannot afford extensive facilities for numerous 
workers during the brief season they need their labor, and for that reason have 
found the federally operated camps a help, when located near enough to serve 
them. -* .*.* 

“We do not mean to suggest that farmers ought not to provide a house or 
two for hired men, or shelter for temporary workers when they can. But we 
view with grave concern the moves, some of them under the sponsorship of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, to turn the federally operated camps into vast 
‘company-housing’ schemes. Sooner or later most large-scale company-housing 
turns out to be an instrument for supplying cheap labor. And the ultimate end 
of that is the end also of the operator of the family farm. 

“Family farm operators in California want their seasonal employees to have 
satisfactory living conditions, but have no desire to control their lives nor to 
exert pressure to hold their wages at low levels. Therefore, they prefer that 
the camps remain federally operated, or, if the opposition of large agricultural 
employers to this is too strong, then we want the State of California to operate 
them.” 

Representative, Great Western Sugar Co., and eight other sugar beet com- 

panies in intermountain region, Fort Collins, Colo., hearing : 
‘It is our understanding that you want definite suggestions for intproving the 
migratory labor program. We have two such suggestions to make: First, that 
the farm labor camps now operated by individual groups be returned to Govern- 
ment operation, and in addition, that we set up a series of transient rest camps 
so that the laborers can secure at least the minimum requirements for rest 
and cleanliness; secondly, that in the event of a national emergency thought 
be given to the formation of a federally operated farm labor program in order 
to obtain the proper utilization of both domestic and foreign workers.” 

President, Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association; chairman, State Farm 
Labor Advisory Council, West Palm Beach, Fla., hearing: 

“If you had sat in there [a meeting of the Special Farm Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 26-27, 1950] and heard some of these employers from 
the West talk, they said—well, they couldn’t do anything—they wanted the 
Government to do everything for them. Now, we were recommending that they 
do just as we have done in Florida, and it has been done in some other areas, 
to set up their own organizations and take that responsibility upon themselves 
of setting up a labor association to cooperate and coordinate with the employ- 
ment service in recruiting and placement. Now, the housing is, of course, an 
integral part of sat. * * *” 

Representatives, agricultural committee, California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles hearing: 

Question. When the bill to liquidate these Federal camps was introduced in 
1946, did your organization make any representations either for or against 
that bill? 

Answer. Very definitely. I participated in discussions with our Congress- 
man and Secretary of Agriculture, trying to secure these camps or make it 
possible for those camps to go to growers’ associations. 

Welfare and labor groups urge Government participation because of the inade- 
quacy of present housing, of a dislike of company housing, and because the 
problem seems ‘Federal in character. j 

Representative, Consumers’ League of New Jersey, Trenton hearing: 

“It is the opinion of the Consumers’ League and its affiliated organizations 
that better control can be carried on and better services given if the Federal 
or State Government will operate these camps.” 
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President, Meat, Cannery, and Farm Workers Union, Local 56, A. F. of L., 
Trenton hearing: 

“We think that the Government ought to continue to operate camps. It should 
set an example of how workers should be housed and in some way improve the 
housing conditions of privately owned camps.” 

Representative, National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Washington, D. C., 
July hearing: 

“In connection with housing I would like to make one observation that should 
be very clear, namely, that when we allow the farmers and farmers’ associations 
to control the housing we are opening the way to possible abuses. I am not 
saying that they won’t do an honest job, but I am saying this—they should be 
supervised.” 

Physician, chairman of Colorado Committee on Migrant Labor: 

“It is only through Federal * * * control and supervision in the areas 
of housing * * * that the local programs can be defined and undertaken.” 

Physician, director, Bay County Health Department, Bay City, Mich. : 

“In considering any recommendation for this Commission’s consideration, one 
must bear in mind that each of the 48 States contribute some citizens to the 
migrant labor pool. Therefore, it is apparent that any recommendation must be 
directed toward the Federal level of our Government so that uniform practices 
may result. We feel that it is unfair to pick any industry in any certain section 
of the country and to request them to finance a program such as we have had.” 


GOVERN MENT RESPONSIBILITY HAS BEEN EXERCISED 


Vigrant housing programs by the Federal Government.—Several of the views 
cited above refer to the migratory labor camps which the Federal Government 
built and operated in the latter thirties. Begun as a relief measure under the 
Emergency Relief Act of 1935, the Federal camp program was started in Cali- 
fornia in an effort to settle workers from the Dust Bowl area. However, as the 
Administrator of the Farm Security Administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture stated in his 1941 Report to the Congress : 

“It soon became evident * * * that the Dust Bowlers were only a small 
part of the Nation’s half million migrant families. As a result of maladjustment 
within agriculture, there was a chronic and growing problem. At the same time 
large mechanized farms and specialty crop farms were demanding large volumes 
of peak season labor and armies of people who had been pushed off the land in 
part, asa result of the establishment of the same large farms were moving along 
a definite path to the country picking up seasonal work as it became available in 
one area or another.” 

Thus what started out as an emergency project developed into a broad effort 
to assist in the housing of migratory workers.” 

The program was developed by Farm Security, which handled it until the end 
of 1942. In December 1942 the camp program was transferred to the Office of 
Labor in the War Food Administration and the camps thereby became centers 
for the war emergency farm-labor supply program. This was more than a change 
of names, however, for the camps were henceforth to be primarily used for 
foreign and interstate workers. Camps for intrastate workers were handled 
separately through the Agricultural Extension Service. In 1945 the Office of 
Labor of the War Food Administration transferred the camps to the Labor 
Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration, in effect a successor 
organization. 

Paul Taylor, writing in the August 15 issue of Land Economics, summarized the 
camp program in this manner: » 

“In 1945, at the peak, the Labor Branch operated 47 permanent centers and 144 
mobile camps in 26 States. * * * Twenty-two permanent camps were located 
in California, 9 in Florida, 8 in Texas, and 14 in 6 other States. In addition, 
there were 65 temporary camps operated in 16 States. The largest numbers of 
these were located in North Carolina, Florida, Virginia, Idaho, Maryland, and 
California, in the order named. The total capacity of permanent camps was 
48,600 persons, and of temporary camps 20,435. 

“Standard permanent camps were developed on a pattern of individual shelters, 
frame or steel, grouped around central utility units providing wash and shower 


For a comprehensive discussion of this subject, the reader is referred to Wayne D. 
Rasmussen, A History of the Emergency Farm Labor Supply Program, 1943-47, Agricul- 
ture Monograph No. 13, U. S. Department of Agriculture, September 1951. 

2P, 199. 
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rooms, flush toilets, and community laundry facilities. In the most carefully 
planned and most fully equipped camps were structures providing public school, 
clinic, hospital, and nursery facilities, and cooperative store, community center, 
canning center, and housing for a resident manager and staff. 

“As part of the permanent camps, more adequate housing was usually erected 
for some of the more stable workers, either of apartment-type or else individual 
houses with small garden plots. These housing arrangements provided a better 
base during longer seasons of stability, and could be retained by families when 
some of their members migrated elsewhere for temporary employment. * * * 

“Mobile, temporary units consisted of mobile power generating, wash and 
shower facilities, and trailers for office and medical quarters. These moved from 
location to location to meet emergency harvest needs. Tents were provided.” 

Information on the cost of the program—expenditures and receipts—is diffi- 
cult to obtain. Expenditures for 1935 to 1943, inclusive, and 1946 are listed 
below. 

Expenditures for migratory labor camps—1935-—43 and 1946 


WO Be ica citi cata: Ta PRD FOG ots hice eis teens $1, 389, 009 
tis Sasi cee ee 342, 097 aa 
WR achredksin adas 1, 060, 738 Total capital invest- 

PO ke did ie mbes 5, OT7, 3038 NE i sociation dns 15, 115, 403 
SOG isles seth ease 4, 861, 244 Total operating costs 6, 859, 488 
Pe iat ork Cascade A, GTO FO ice td ieeeaese nine 2, 635. 000 
1OGR.. os ecegeenianeee 4, 249, 495 


Source: 1935-43, Farm Security Administration files data; 1946, Budget Estimates, 
Labor Branch, Production and Marketing Administration. 

Treasury receipts were apparently negligible from 1935 to 1944. Beginning 
in 1944, however, the story is quite different. Treasury receipts from “use and 
occupancy of agricultural labor supply centers, camps, and facilities,” show : 





LOMA. oo ceoncasnciets ct DAB, SG BE kG ese wen trnndinlinmnee $222, 291. 18 
PG setts cakiecinacoeatn git Ma A a ee ae 452. 60 
PONG acecdriccdcwen wasp abei; A Sins die enn nda meniianiins 538. 00 
WA ititntiiens bimne—e 897, 696. 45 | 


In 1939, it cost the Federal Government roughly $125,000 to construct a camp 
for 600 workers, together with health, child care, and recreational facilities. At 
1951 prices the estimated cost of the same camp is approximately $365,000. A 
comparison of 1939 costs and estimates of outlays required in 1951 follows: 


| 1939 costs | 1951 costs 





I Ns SES Rees eee $5, 000 | $12, 000 


150 shelters (4 persons each). -...-..-..--..----.----- bieSt ti. adeeks 27, 000 | 64, 800 
Se MN Ss ol 8 i hk wh de ~ cde dodanie idan dcihisas 20, 000 | 48, 000 
1 community building (including day nursery) la a ccpeneh nian saeilanbeth siaada ili adaead 15, 000 | 36, 000 
1 managers house..---- ea oe heen alate Manat 3, 000 | 7, 200 
1 clinic building - -- - - med seo Cen retsecubedhesoewk sid Lima 4, 000 | 9, 600 
1 isolation utility MeN isa: bt ie ss eh hg). «ocr ccsutenat cantebs 750 | 1, 800 
RINNE I on lca nat inniasbet Sande ll a trata tik ie } 1, 800 4, 320 
1 gate house and garage eens oases dee 8 soa ada take Miaoinee i aeioeeka ate | 1, 600 3, 840 
} ecmmerater: ..-........ Bots Sabu ck kocsb a tiedcddedbekectoaesdbubenssscbndocke | 1, 200 | 2, 880 
ORIG NPG os obs ls Sei es Ais ias se ait iddpaebtlewi Rd dpedbuedaweae 3, 000 | 7, 200 
EEE EOL DELS POA IST TEN Saeed eta re 12, 000 28, 800 
Sewer system (including 5 ‘garbage SMEAR So eee Oe el ee 11, 300 27, 600 
Roads. oon Be kde cece ce dadn cube scndetens cabs lddedadadedabustiuabs Armaw | 11, 000 | 26, 400 

ta li ee 116, 850 | 280, 440 
ta 2 cinemas abaiins sain gh eeednd mania erage eadeeneepenaniceuanaerale che amcecaeeti 9, 800 23, 520 

tics an nd bedvermalne eek b.abewead 4 303, 960 
Contingency, 20 percent. scitan hit lala ; | 60, 792 





Total. al ed wed caterers cas: 364, 752 
Average per IIIS 5 sia inst bleh 2, 432 


Source: Prepared by Division of Housing Research, Office of the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


In the view of many impartial observers, the Federal Government’s labor- 
camp program represented the most successful attack on the problem of migrant 
housing which has yet been made. The differences of view over the camp pro- 
gram have related, not to the effectiveness but the appropriateness of Federal 
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participation. Two separate matters are at issue in this regard: Federal con- 
struction and Federal operation. Many who oppose Federal operation are not 
against Federal construction with State or local operation. 

In 1946 Congress chose to order liquidation of the program. Public Law 731 
(the Farmers Home Administration Act), August 14, 1946, provided that “all 
labor-supply centers, labor homes, labor camps, and facilities formerly under 
the supervision of the administration of the Farm Security Administration 
SNA and all similar labor centers, homes, camps, and facilities constructed 
or acquired by the War Food Administrator or the Department of Agricul- 
ture * * * shall be liquidated * * * as each such center, home, camp, 
or facility is no longer needed * * * or until 6 months after the termina- 
tion of the present hostilities. * * *’ No conditions of sale were attached. 

Public Law 298 (Bramblett Act), July 31, 1947, may be taken to represent 
the second phase of the liquidation program. The act provided “the Secretary 
of Agriculture may dispose of any labor-supply center, labor home, labor camp, 
or facility * * * after taking into consideration the responsibilities to be 
assumed by the purchaser, to any public or semipublic agency or nonprofit asso- 
ciation of farmers in the community who will agree to operate and maintain 
such facilities for the principal purpose of housing persons engaged in agri- 
cultural work. * * *” 

The third phase of the liquidation program came in April 1950 with passage of 
Public Law 475, the Housing Act of 1950. By this act the Congress directed 
that camps remaining in Government ownership be turned over to the Public 
Housing Administration to be operated as “low-rent housing projects * * * 
for the principal purpose of housing persons engaged in agricultural work” 
pending sale to public housing agencies. 

Migrant housing programs by State governments.—During the emergency 
period of World War II, the critical shortage of labor led the State of California 
to embark on a State program of public housing for migratory workers. The 
program directed by the Farm Production Council, operated for 4 years, 1943-47, 
Although the program was officially described as a public housing program, it 
Was only nominally so. For the most part, the camps which the council estab- 
lished were located on the farmer’s property (the exception was central camps 
used by smaller farmers) and the council frankly described itself as an “agency 
operated by farmers for farmers.” The council was made up exclusively of 
growers, with one exception, the State director of industrial relations. Labor 
representation as well as other nongrower representation was rejected. 

The council was created July 1, 1948, as a State agency. Its purpose, as stated 
in its Report of Activities, 1944, was to achieve “the maximum production and 
availability of food and fiber possible from the farms of this State; to provide 
for the most effective use of existing farm labor and facilities; and to augment 
such labor facilities. 

In his study, Housing Migratory Agricultural Workers in California, 1913-48, 
Croutch comments: 

“From 1948 to 1945 the farm production council concerned itself principally 
with (1) providing housing where needed and feeding Mexican nationals and 
other farm labor in the State: (2) maintaining a labor reserve of Mexican 
and other labor; (3) transporting Mexican nationals and others to harvest 
areas.” 

In its labor camp program, the council’s method of operation was to get housing 
in whatever shape or form it could and reestablish it in useful form on farm 
property where it was needed. Primarily, the council operated by moving already 
existing housing and reassembling this in needed areas. Because the program 
got started in 1948 at the time when Japanese assembly centers became available 
these proved a major source of housing to the program. In addition, housing 
was located at agricultural fair associations, State relief administration camps, 
and State guard camps. 

In 1944, the council’s functions were changed by authorization to purchase 
surplus housing and equipment and to resell it to the farmers. Croutch states: 

“The farmers would thus vet equipment not available through normal channels 
and at advantageous prices. They would also be protected from exhorbitant 
prices and poor equipment and housing. 

“From July 3, 1946. to June 1947, when the farm production council was 
liquidated, it resold to farmers housing which resulted in the building of 15,000 
family units.” 

Assessing the value of its housing program, the council commented: “Perhaps 
no service rendered by the council has been beneficial to growers as this housing 
procurement program.” Yet the program came to an end July 1947. 
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To the writer's knowledge, California is the only State which has experi- 
mented with a State housing program for migrants. Although the distinction 
between a State housing program and an employer housing program in the 
California endeavor was a rather fine one, the program nevertheless provided 
housing. It was acclaimed by employers a success. Why then if employers sup- 
ported it was it abandoned? In a situation where housing is desperately needed, 
the question is difficult; the answer is not know. 

Migrant housing programs of local governments.—As was noted in our dis- 
cussion of types of housing available to migrants, the city of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., operates a migrant camp. A responsibility for migrant housing is thus 
seen to have been felt at the city level and in this instance, successfully exercised. 

In contrast, a representative of the Denver Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Relations who testified at the Fort Collins hearing was unable to see how city 
governments might participate: 

“Now, frankly, there is practically nothing that the official city government 
can do, and I cannot speak for the official city government in making Federal 
recommendations. I can only tell you what I have told you about the futility 
of our attempting in city government to do anything about these problems. I 
can also say that the resentment of the taxpaying public to this burden which 
is on the city is very serious. Actually, here is not much that can be done 
locally until and unless the Federal Government assumes some responsibility in 
recruitment, transportation, health, housing in some of these other areas. 

“Most of us are firm believers that we should do what we can locally, but 
there is very little we can do locally until the Federal Government does certain 
things to provide a framework within which we can do some of the local 
problems. 

“Qn the matter of housing, I think most of us believe, as you do, that the 
year-round farm workers who work for a farmer ought to have housing provided 
for by the farmer, and certainly we agree that growers have a responsibility, but 
if their needs are great and the period of time over which large numbers of people 
are needed is very short, perhaps the responsibility isn’t there; perhaps it isn’t 
economic for them to buy the house, but in groups through their associations 
and help from the State or Federal Government, something much better than 
what we have can be worked out, and certainly it is true, isn’t it, that housing 
attracts better workers, and workers can do better jobs with decent housing.” 

The question of responsibility —In the foregoing pages we have examined the 
question of who is responsible for migrant housing. The testimony cited illus- 
trates how great is our confusion on this basic point. Some employers hold that 
employers are responsible; other employers contend that employers do not have 
such a responsibility. Welfare and labor groups frequently hold that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility, such for example as it exercised for more than 
a decade after the mid-thirties. Some observers believe that State and local 
levels of government can do nothing about the problem until the Federal Govern- 
ment has delineated the matter. Yet there is the record of the State of California 
in 1943-47 with its State program and the city of Benton Harbor, Mich., which 
is currently operating a successful city camp. Basic to progress in labor camp 
housing is consensus as to where responsibility for its provision lies, 

However even if employers were to agree that housing of migratory labor 
were an employer responsibility and were to agree to initiate an effective housing 
program, there would likely still be many interested in the migrant housing 
problem who would urge some form of government participation in seasonal, 
agricultural housing. Such persons hold that employer-housing has certain in- 
escapable shortcomings. These are now considered. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF EMPLOYER-HOUSING 


Employer-housing, a check against unionization.—Just as “company towns” 
of earlier decades were used as a means of combating unionization in industry, 
so at the present time is employer-housing in agriculture frequently used as a 
device to obstruct self-organization among farm workers. A representative of 
the Meat, Cannery and Farm Workers Union, Local 56, A. F. of L., which is 
the collective bargaining representative for the employees of the Seabrook Farms 
in New Jersey told the Commission at its Trenton hearing: 

“The only way you can meet them is in a field, and we were frankly afraid 
to go on another man’s property and meet them for reasons of being chased 
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off bodily from the property of the employer. We realized we were restricted 
from doing that * * * Evenif you * * * wait until he gets back home, 
you got a very tired worker, one that is not apt to understand anything you want 
to tell him about the organization, and again you are on the property of the 
employer. He lives right on the property. You got this always to contend 
with.” 

A worker living on his employer's property testified at the Los Angeles hearing: 

“We live in the labor camps, and they have the National Farm Labor Union in 
Delano * * * and it is quite natural response * * * of the boys, that 
they are afraid to join the union because of the fear of being evicted from their 
camps. That is one of the real weapons of the farmer that they use to keep the 
Filipino out of the union.” 

An employer who testified at the Portland hearing gave implicit support to 
such statements when he commented: 

“Any plans for housing migratory farm labor should give full consideration to 
on-the-farm housing. Workers kept on the farm are more efficient, have a 
greater interest in their work and are not subject to labor disorders such as 
frequently occur in large concentrations and publicly operated camps.” 

In California, the issue of organization among farm workers has been sharp and 
bitter. Because of large-scale agriculture, and the character of the labor-supply, 
there is strong demand for worker organization in an endeavor to regularize 
employment conditions. It is noteworthy that of all of the country’s agricultural 
strikes between 1930 and 1948, inclusive, over half occurred in California and 
involved almost three-quarters of the strikers. Writing from the perspective of 
the California scene, Paul Taylor observed in 1950: 

“The issue of control over labor through control of housing remains a factor 
to complicate any public efforts to improve housing for migrants at every political 
level from counties to Congress.” 

Employer-housing: A deterrent to freedom to bargain over wages.—The Com- 
mission’s hearings brought out further significant complication to employer- 
housing, namely, the reduced bargaining position of the worker when employment, 
wages and housing are tied together. At the West Palm Beach hearing, testimony 
was received from a worker in Florida that freedom to bargain over the wage 
bill was clearly restricted when refusal to accept a reduction was coupled with 
losing one’s housing. 

“Witness. I said they’d be paying or offering to pay 6 or 7 cents a bucket for 
tomatoes, when they should have been paying 10 cents a bucket. * * * 

“Question. And if they would do that, then you would not work? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question, Do they get people to work when they cut the price down to 6 or 7 
cents? 

“Answer. Well, those that stay in their own houses, they would. You see, they 
couldn't move. They had to stay there. 

“Question. Then if they could get enough people in their own housing, they 
wouldn't have to pay more than that? 

“Answer. That’s right.” 

At times, this has also happened with employer-association housing. 

At McMinneville, Oreg., a worker protested : 

“Why when a farmer will pay $1 an hour for workers to work in the hay 
should a person have to accept 85 cents an hour for workers to work because a 
small association of farmers say work for such and such a farmer or you will have 
to find another place to live. Places are scarce to find and you can’t simply move 
out into the road.” 

Employer-housing at times a detriment to efficient allocation of workers.—At 
times, employer-housing has been a factor militating against the most efficient 
utilization of the labor force in an area. Out of a desire to be sure of a labor 
supply when it is wanted, farmers have tied workers to themselves through hous- 
ing. This is accomplished by threatening to evict if the worker accepts other 
employment even though no employment may be available at the time by the 
employer providing the housing. Testifying before the House Appropriation 
Committee July 1951, Robert Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, told the members of that committe: 

“One undesirable thing about private ownership of those camps [the former 
FSA camps], from our point of view, is that it is one way of holding onto a labor 
force temporarily sometimes whether the farmer needs it or not. The farmers 
that have that resource have an advantage in getting labor, and sometimes you 
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cannot get as good a distribution as you would like to get in terms of what the 
actual needs are.” 

Sole reliance upon employer-housing raises the problem of the timing of the 
housing supply.—An additional problem attaching to employer-housing concerns 
the timing of the supply. Given the inherent difficulties in scheduling harvest 
employment and the loose method of recruitment used to acquire workers, it is 
characteristic that workers arrive in an area ahead of the time they find employ- 
ment. Farmers are vocal in insisting upon the need of a labor-supply of the size 
they think necessary when they want it. However, even if housing is to be 
provided it will not be provided ahead of employment. For the days that the 
worker is in the area ahead of employment, how will his housing needs be met? 
Characteristically, they are not met. 

This aspect of the problem of employer-housing is particularly serious in 
areas of sharp, steep peaks in agricultural employment. Looked at, not only 
from the wretchedness of the workers but from the public health of the com- 
munities inundated with migrants, the problem is serious. The tying of hous- 
ing to jobs in such circumstances affects both workers and the community. It 
poses a very real problem for those advocating exclusive reliance upon em- 
ployer-housing. Are employers to be responsible for the provision of housing 
before employment? 

Employer-housing requires moving the household with each employment.— 
There remains one further aspect of employer-housing to be considered. This 
is employer-housing viewed from the convenience and comfort of the worker. 
Typically, employment in a crop area is longer than employment on one farm 
or even than employment in one association. From the worker's point of view, 
there is merit in being able to spend the entire employment period in the area 
in one Camp, rather than in a succession of camps; in being able to stay put for 
1 or 2 months, rather than having to reestablish living arrangements with each 
successive employment. 

CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages, we have noted the inadequacy with which migratory 
workers are housed while working on the job. We have noted the economics 
of the situation—the short employment base from which the housing need 
stems and present-day costs of construction. Our study of the problem of hous- 
ing migratory workers points to one inescapable conclusion: the critical im- 
portance of reaching consensus as to where responsibility for housing lies. 

Not until this country has decided who is responsible for the provision of 
housing to migratory workers is it likely that a successful attack will be able 
to be made on the problem. 

Study of the answers given this question by different groups of participants and 
observers suggests that solution may lie not in exclusive reliance upon either 
growers or one single level of government but in developing a comprehensive 
program where provision is seen as a responsibility of growers and of city, 
State and Federal levels of government. 


! 
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EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COVERAGE TO FARM 
LABOR 


(By Philip Booth ’*) 
I, SUMMARY 


The following pages discuss the major problems which would be encountered if 
the Federal-State unemployment insurance program were broadened to include 
farm workers, now excluded from its protection. They contain a brief description 
of the economic characteristics of farm workers and employers, as these bear 
upon the administrative problems which would be met. The arguments favoring 
and opposing such extension of coverage are not presented nor does the report 
present the need for providing unemployment insurance protection for farm 
workers. Consequently, the discussion may appear to place major emphasis upon 
the difficulties involved in such extension of coverage. 

This report does not discuss extension of unemployment insurance protection 
to migratory farm workers separately from the considerations involved in exten- 
sion of coverage to all farm workers. Since there are a few separate and distinct 
problems of migratory workers’ coverage, as such, the report deals with the 
major issues which will be encountered in affording unemployment insurance 
protection to all farm workers, with specific mention, where appropriate, of the 
special problems affecting migratory workers. 

Extension of coverage of the unemployment insurance program to farm workers 
has increased interest for us today. In large part, this has been accentuated by 
the recent addition to the coverage of the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram of about 650,000 regularly employed farm workers. Legislative advisory 
councils and investigations by executive and legislative branches of Federal and 
State governments, have thrown light on the social and economic problems of 
farm labor, have pointed up the exclusion of farm workers from the benefits of 
protective labor or social legislation, and have urged that these gaps in such 
legislation be filled. 

Hired farm workers number from 4 to 5 million persons, a minority of whom 
depend entirely on farm work for their incomes, while others use farm work to 
supplement nonfarm employment, or to supplement income from self-employment, 
both on and off the farm; still others are not actually members of the labor force 
except during the peak seasonal periods of farm labor activity. Their employ- 
ment is far more intermittent than that of city workers, and their wages, when 
employed, are below the wage levels in commerce and industry. Lower total 
earnings are to be expected because of their irregularity of employment which, in 
turn, is due to the seasonal nature of agricultural production and processing, 
and the resulting fluctuations in labor requirements. Because of this irregularity, 
farm workers experience considerable unemployment. The 1.3 million workers, 
14 years old and over who were in the labor market for the full year and whose 
chief activity was farm wage work in 1949 averaged only 225 days of farm and 
nonfarm work in that year, while the 500,000 whose chief activity was nonfarm 
work but who did considerable amounts of farm work averaged only 182 days in 
all employment. The first group earned, on the average, about $1,200 including 
perquisites, and the second group about $1,050; this was about half as much as 
industrial workers earned in 1949. The employment experience of others who 
did not actively seek farm employment during the entire year—principally women 
and children—was even more limited. 

There are about 5.4 million farms in the United States according to the 1950 
eensus of agriculture, and about half of these use hired labor. Data from the 
1945 census show that one-fourth of those using hired labor account for four- 
fifths of the total. This high concentration can be further illustrated by the 


1 Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor. Nathan Fine, of the Bureau of Employment Security, assisted the author in the 
preparation of this report. 
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fact that only 3 perent of all farms using such labor employed about two-fifths of 
all hired workers. About 4 of every 5 hired workers were on the 575,000 farms 
which used more than 1-man year of hired labor. Thus the protection of a sub- 
stantial part of the hired labor force could be achieved through extending cov- 
erage to a relatively small proportion of all farm employers. 

The benefit costs involved in coverage of farm workers will depend, of course, 
on a variety of factors, including the employment and wage patterns of the 
workers concerned, the benefit structure, general employment and unemploy- 
ment conditions, the effectiveness of administrative controls and procedures, 
the relationship of benefits to wage levels, and the extent to which farm workers 
are covered, The absence of adequate economic and statistical data makes 
development of accurate cost estimates virtually impossible at this time. Al- 
though the study of costs should be included among the subjects requiring fur- 
ther analysis, our present inability to estimate such costs should not stand in 
the way of extension of coverage. Under the existing program, we have seen 
that a more liberal benefit structure has been financed with lower taxes than 
was thought possible 15 years ago. 

A brief description of the principal characteristics of our unemployment in- 
surance program should make it easier to visualize the problems which would 
be encountered in covering farm workers. Unemployment insurance now pro- 
tects wage and salary workers, who are employed in commerce and industry 
and have demonstrated some attachment to the labor market, by making cash 
payments to them for weeks of involuntary unemployment. Since the amount 
and duration of each worker’s benefits are based directly upon his past earnings 
and employment record, the State agency administering the program relies upon 
reports from employers—usually quarterly—as to the earnings and calendar 
quarters of employment (weeks of employment, in some States) of every worker 
who has been on his payroll. In addition, since the program is financed by pay- 
roll taxes, the employer is required to file a tax return and to pay contributions 
based upon the wages he has paid out during the period—also a calendar quar- 
ter—covered by the report. In order to determine whether, in fact, a claimant 
is out of work through no fault of his own, the agency expects his former em- 
ployer to notify it, upon request, if the worker left voluntarily, was laid off 
for lack of work or was discharged for misconduct. The employer must rely 
upon personnel and payroll records in order to supply this information. Such 
records must be available for inspection and audit. 

The desirability of coverage extension must be balanced against our ability 
to solve certain administrative problems which arise out of certain characteristics 
of farm workers and their employers. The intermittency of farm employment is 
pronounced. The lack of a continuous employer-worker relationship is commonly 
earried to so great an extreme that, for example, for some crops and in some 
areas, many farm employers have no exact knowledge of the number of workers 
who have been engaged in harvesting their crops, have no record of their names, 
social-security numbers, if any, the length of their employment, or their earnings, 
This is complicated by the use of labor contractors, various types of crew leaders 
and family crews, which make the determination of employer-worker relationships 
more difficult to ascertain. Questions as to availability for work may be difficult 
to solve with respect to the many individuals who formerly did farm work but 
have shifted to urban occupations; the same is true of persons who operate farms 
or are doing unpad family work, or customarily work for hire only during certain 
portions of the year. Some difficult questions are involved, too, in determining 
what is sutable work for the varied types of workers who engage in hired farm 
work. 

Yet it must be recognized that these problems have been encountered in the 
operation of the existing program. All State laws cover services in a variety of 
highly seasonal industries and occupations, cover services of workers who are 
employed by several employers and in several States during the course of a: year, 
of workers who move from agriculture to industry and back again, and of workers 
who are self-employed at some times and employers of others at other times. 
They cover services for small employers with sharply fluctuating employment and 
for employers who, in the past, kept few, if any, records of employment and wages 
and were not accustomed to submitting reports to governmental agencies. In 
addition, coverage of farm labor would probably reduce some difficulties now 
involved in regard to the suitability of farm work and the availability of farm 
workers. Coverage of farm work would make such work more attractive to many 
workers ; it would also increase the amount of information available as to farm 
workers’ employment and wage history. In view of the fact that a considerable 
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measure of success has been achieved in solving the operating problems arising 
out of these conditions, it is not unreasonable to expect that solutions to the 
problems of agricultural coverage can also be found. 

It is important to remember that throughout our history we have not waited 
for the solutions of all administrative difficulties before embarking upon pro- 
grams designed to remedy pressing social and economic problems. This country 
had little experience with unemployment insurance when the Social Security Act 
was passed, but history has indicated that public administrators, State and 
Federal, were capable of carrying the responsibilities which the legislatures 
placed upon them. Likewise, we may not await the answers to all of the prob- 
lems of farm labor coverage before extending the protection of the program 
to these workers. 

If such expansoin of the program does not take place at once, it would be 
desirable to use the present time to the greatest possible advantage in order to 
explore known problems more fully and to work out solutions to them. A con- 
structive step in this direction would be taken, if funds were made available by 
the Congress or the States, or both, in order to obtain information not presently 
available, and to try out, on a test or experimental basis, those procedures and 
practices which appear to offer the greatest promise of providing answers to 
some of the perplexing questions mentioned above. This course of action would 
not only help to aveid future mistakes, but might also hasten the actual exten- 
sion of coverage. 

II. INTRODUCTION 


When the Social Security Act was adopted in 1935, it provided old-age insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance protection for most wage and salary workers 
in commerce and industry. Like most other protective labor and social insur- 
ance legislation in this country, minimum wage, Maximum hours, workmen’s 
compensation, and the like—it excluded agricultural labor from protection. 
The resulting gap in the coverage of the unemployment insurance program 
accounted for about 2.4 million farm workers in 1949, as compared with 31.7 
million who were covered. 

The legislative history of the Social Security Act of 1935 indicates that the 
tax burden as well as anticipated administrative problems played an important 
role in the decision to exclude farm workers. In answer to questions as to dis- 
crimination against farm labor, Representative Vinson replied that to tax the 
farmer for unemployment insurance purposes “would add to his already impos- 
sible financial burden,” and, as to old-age benefits, “the amount of the tax would 
be inconsiderable, and its collection would be such a nuisance and cause such a 
clamor that the very ideal of the structure * * * would be endangered.” * 

Edwin B. Witte, Executive Director of the Committee on Economie Security, 
also referred to the need for making “exemptions at the outset,” * and such wit- 
nesses as Abraham Epstein and Prof. Paul H. Douglas agreed. 

It was feared, with some justification, that the new program would break down 
before it could begin to operate effectively. Most farmers were small operators, 
and not accustomed to maintaining records or to submitting reports to govern- 
mental agencies. It was anticipated that some, possibly many, farmers would 
not be willing to cooperate, and that enforcement would be extremely difficult. 
No foreign industrial nation had had experience with compulsory unemployment 
insurance covering farm workers, when the Social Security Act was passed. It 
was desired to avoid this combination of problems by the initial exclusion of farm 
workers from the unemployment insurance program. 

Definition of agricultural labor.—Since the term “agricultural labor” was not 
defined in the act, the Bureau of Internal Revenue developed a definition ° for 
tax-collection purposes, which confined the excluded services to those performed 
for a farm operator, on his farm, and to processes which were actually incidental 
to ordinary farming operations. During Congressional consideration of amend- 
ments of the old-age insurance provisions in 1939, the act was modified to include 
a definition of the term “agricultural labor” far broader than that which had 
been employed by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This action was taken, 





2 Some farm workers are now covered by workmen's compensation laws. 

® Congressional Record, 74th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 79, part 5, p. 5711; part 6, pp. 5902-08. 

4U. S. Senate, Committee on Finanee, Hearings on S. 1130, pp. 198, 219, 228, 74th Cong., 
Ist sess. The Final Report of the Committee on Economie Security had not called for exclu- 
sion of agriculture. 

5 Tbid., pp. 514-15, 896. 

® Regulation 90, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Feb. 17, 1936. 
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despite recommendations of the Advisory Council on Social Security to the Senate 
Oommittee on Finance favoring extension of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage to agricultural workers.’ In broadening the exclusion of agricultural 
workers from old-age and survivors insurance, similar action was taken with 
regard to unemployment insurance. Not until the Social Security amendments 
of 1950 was this broad definition of agricultural labor modified ; year-round farm 
workers were then covered, as well as so-called borderline agricultural workers, 
except for those in cotton ginning, naval stores and certain irrigation activities. 
The 1950 changes, however, did not narrow the 1939 definition for unemployment 
insurance purposes. 

Under the present language of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, all agri- 
cultural work, as ordinarily understood, is excluded from coverage, as well as 
a variety of activities which are on the borderline between agriculture and 
industry and commerce. These include: (1) the production or harvesting of 
maple sirup or maple sugar; (2) production or harvesting of gum naval stores; 
(3) raising or harvesting of mushrooms; (4) ginning of cotton; (5) nurseries and 
greenhouses; (6) operation or maintenance of irrigation ditches, etc., exclusively 
for farming purposes; (7) hatching of poultry; and (8) the packing and pro- 
cessing of fruits and vegetables, as an incident to their preparation for market. 
The agricultural workers excluded may be in the employ of any person, not 
merely a farm operator, and need not be working on a farm. 

Following the 19389 changes in Federal legislation, the coverage of the State 
unemployment insurance program was modified in the same direction and about 
two-thirds of the States incorporated the language or substance of the Federal 
act. In Florida, however, the packing and processing of fresh citrus fruits is in 
covered employment ; California has retained the wider coverage of agricultural 
services embodied in the 1936 Bureau of Internal Revenue regulations. In the 
latter State, it is estimated that this has resulted in covering about 40,000 
workers who would be excluded by the language of the Federal act. 

Growing interest in agricultural coverage—During the past decade, interest 
has been manifested from time to time in removing the exclusion of agricultural 
workers from unemployment insurance protection. Thus, as early as 1942, 
Senator La Follette proposed a separate Federal program to cover farm workers 
on farms employing four or more workers and with an annual payroll of at 
least $1,000.25. During 1945, and as part of the postwar reconversion planning, 
bills were introduced in both branches of Congress,” which would have permitted 
the Federal Government to reimburse the States for benefits paid to farm workers 
during the reconversion period. Other proposals would have extended coverage 
to agricultural processing workers on a permanent basis.” 

During the Eighty-first Congress, again, a number of bills were introduced 
which would have brought agricultural processing workers into the unemploy- 
ment insurance program.” But these proposals, also, failed to get favorable 
consideration. 

Broadening the scope of the program to include farm workers has also been 
considered by a number of advisory bodies and other groups investigating the 
problem. These include the report of the technical staff of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1946, the Advisory Council to the Senate Committee on 
Finance in 1949, and the Federal Advisory Council of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

More recently a number of States have been actively considering bringing farm 
workers under their own programs in advance of changes in Federal legislation. 
In Arizona an initiative proposal to remove the agricultural exclusion was 
defeated in the 1950 general election. Both in California and Arizona bills were 
considered by the 1951 legislative sessions—in the former State with the support 
of the Governor—calling for extension of coverage to year-round farm workers. 

Workmen’s compensation experience.—The extent of farm labor coverage under 
State workmen’s compensation laws and the assistance which might be afforded 
by utilizing experience under such legislation has frequently been overlooked in 
considering extension of unemployment insurance coverage. The laws of 11 
States and Puerto Rico cover the use of power and mechanized operations, at 
least. Of these, California, Ohio, and Puerto Rico cover farms of at least a 
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Final Report of Advisory Council on Social Security, Dec. 10, 1938, pp. 89~40. 
®S. 2864. 77th Cong., 2d sess. 

°H. R. 3891, S. 1274, 79th Cong., Ist sess. 

~H. R. 294. S. 1348, T9th Cong., 1st sess. 

1H. R. 6718, H. R. 7331, H. R. 8415, and H. R. 8059, S. 3427 
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minimum size, while Hawaii covers all agricultural employment. Three addi- 
tional States expressly provide elective coverage for farms of a minimum size, 
and in most other States farmers may voluntarily elect to be covered.” 

No doubt some of the problems involved in unemployment insurance coverage 
have been solved, in some measure in the application of workmen’s compensation 
to agriculture. It would be helpful if this experience were studied and the results 
of such studies made generally available. Since little information is available 
on this subject, however, this report will contain few references to workmen's 
compensation experience with farm labor coverage. 

The following discussion of the problems involved in extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage to farm workers assumes the application of the present 
Federal-State program, While existing data on employment and wage patterns 
of farm workers and on the characteristics of farm employers are not complete 
enough to answer all of the important questions bearing upon coverage extension, 
available information has been explored when related to the problems under 
consideration. 

Since extension of coverage to all so-called border-line agricultural activities, 
for example, cotton ginning, naval stores, poultry hatching, and fruit and vege- 
table processing, would raise no new substantive or procedural problems, primary 
attention has been devoted to the problems relating to coverage of so-called field 
workers. 


Ill. High Liguts oF EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE DaTA 


While a detailed analysis of the economic characteristics of farm workers and 
their employers, and of their employment and wage patterns would be out of 
place in this report, a brief summary of some of these basic data as they re- 
late to the problems of unemployment insurance coverage should supply a portion 
of the background of the following sections. 

The hired farm worker population with which the unemployment insurance 
program is concerned is included within the about 5 million different individuals 
who spent some time in farm wage work during 1949." During the height of the 
summer harvest it numbers about 4 million, but declines to under a million in the 
winter. The half-million year-round workers and the additional half-million 
regular seasonal workers perform most of the hired farm work: actually, about 
28 percent of all hired workers account for 60 percent of all days worked. The 
more than 8 million workers remaining include substantial numbers of youths, 
housewives, and semiretired individuals who work in agriculture: only dur- 
ing the peak harvest season. While they are the overwhelming majority of 
the individuals concerned, they account for a small share of the hired farm 
work actually performed. In considering the application of the unemployment 
insurance program to agriculture the approximately 1 million workers who do 
most of the hired farm work present the fewest problems. 

Since a worker's unemployment benefit rights are related to his wages in most 
States, and the program is financed by payroll taxes, it should be noted that 
slightly less than $38 billion were paid out in wages to farm workers during 
1949 “—almost three times the 1940 figure. Earnings and wage rates vary 
greatly from one part of the country to another, as do the types of wage pay- 
ments. The chief complicating factors in this situation, so far as unemployment 
insurance is concerned, are the frequency of piece rates—the typical farm wage 
payment during the harvest season and of wages in kind, rather than cash. Piece 
rates and cash wages characterize the seasonal workers; the year-round worker 
frequently receives a substantial part of his wages in the form of food, shelter, 
or other noncash payments. 

The more than 4 million men, women, and youths for whom information on 
1949 farm wage earnings is available averaged $530; those who worked 25 days or 
more averaged $700, and those whose chief activity was farm work averaged $925. 


Of the men with earnings of at least $100, 1 out of 3 earned over $1,000 and 1 out 
of 12, over $2,000. Since one-third of the total earned only $152, on the average, 





2 Discussion of Industrial Accidents and Diseases, 1947 Convention of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Bulletin No. 94, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1948, pp. 182—146. 

3'The estimates used in this discussion are primarily drawn from The Hired Farm Labor 
Force, 1948 and 1949, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, November 1950. See also William H. Metzler, The Migratory Worker in the 
American Agricultural Economy, pp. 15, 23-28. 

* About $95 billion in taxable wages were reported by employers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance in 1949. F 
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it is apparent that substantial numbers would fail to meet the eligibility re- 
quirements of most State laws; many of them, moreover, are in the labor mar- 
ket only for a small part of the year. This is borne out by data indicating that 
two-thirds of the entire group worked less than 75 days during 1949 and one-third, 
less than 25 days. The bulk of the work was performed by the basic labor force 
of 1 million individuals who worked over 150 days. Many of the remaining 3 
million who averaged only 70 days of work in 1949, worked in only one calendar 
quarter of the year, and thus would not have met the qualifying requirements 
of many State laws.” While few migratory workers (as contrasted with non- 
migratory) had so slight an attachment to the labor force as to have worked as 
little as 25 days, at the same time few had full enough employment to have 250 
or more days of work. ‘Thus, they experience more underemployment than non- 
migratory farm workers. 

In return for the benetits which they derived from its operation, the unemploy- 
ment insurance program places obligations upon employers. They pay taxes to 
finance the program in form of a percentage of their pay rolls, they submit tax 
returns, report their pay rolls, the wages paid each of their employees and, upon 
request, supply information regarding the circumstances under which former 
employees (now claiming benefits), were separated from the payroll. However, 
of the 6 million farms shown in the 1945 census only 2.8 million had any hired 
labor and hence would come within the purview of the program, as employers. 
Only a half-million used as much as a man-year of hired labor, but these used 
80 percent of all hired labor on all of our farms.“ Farms using hired labor are 
continuing to decline for they numbered only 2.6 million in the 1950 census. 

Hired labor was utilized on two-thirds of the western farms, but fewer than 
half in the northeast, where farms are smaller. Thus the unemployment in- 
surance program would affect directly less than half of our farms, and if it 
covered only those farms uSing at least 1 man-year’s labor, would affect only 1 
out of 12 farms. 

In terms of wages paid for hired labor, the degree of concentration appears 
equally great, closely associated as it is with farm output. Nearly four-fifths 
of all farm wages were paid by the 1 million farms which accounted for $4,000 
or more in value of products; one-fifth of the wages were paid by 25,000 farms 
which produced $40,000 or more in farm products. Only 3 percent of all wages 
were paid by the 1.5 million farms producing less than $600 for the market.” 
The significance of the Jarger farms is further indicated by the fact that virtually 
all farms with $40,000 or more in products paid out at least $1,000 in wages, and 
a majority of these paid wages of $5,000 or more. Of those with production of 
$4,000 but less than $40,000, one-third paid at least $1,000 in wages. On the other 
hand, less than 5 percent of the farms with under $4,000 in value of products paid 
out as much as $1,000 in wages. Thus coverage of the larger farms only, though 
including a small minority of all units, would account for the bulk of all hired 
workers, wages and production. (See Table 1.) 





% More than 40 State laws require earnings of at least $150 for benefit eligibility. 

% As of August 31, 1951, 15 State laws required employment or earnings in more than 1 
quarter as a condition of eligibility for all workers; other State laws required earnings in 
more than one quarter except for workers with rather high earnings in that quarter—- 
actual earnings required range from $600 to $900. 

17 Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, based upon enumerative farm 
Wage averages and 1945 Census of Agriculture 

S United States Census of Agriculture, 1945, Special Report, Farms and Farm Charac- 
teristics, by Value of Products, pp. xxiv, xxvii. 
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TABLE 1.—F arms and amount of wages paid, classified by value of product 


Farms reporting cash wage payments 


y Amount of wages paid 
Value of product Number of 


farms Number /|Percent| Percent} ————- ——-_—_ ee 
paying of all | of total 
wages farms | wages Total Under | $100 to —— 
- $100 $999 an 

over 
All farms 5,858, 889 | 2,835,974 | 48.4) 100.0 é naiatenitih sean 
$0-$599_. _. 1, 507, 310 328, 414 21.8 27 100.0 74 35 9 3 
$600-$1,499 1, 508, 073 537, 169 35. 6 4.4 100.0 59.3 38.6 2 
$1,500-$3,909 --| 1,650, 838 981, 807 59.5 14.5 | 100.0 35. 6 58. 9 5. 5 
96.0500-600, 900 ------+| 1,176, 555 963,308 81.9) 55.4 | 100.0 91] 527 38.2 
$40,000 and over. _. aur ee 26, 113 25, 286 96.8 22.9 100.0 (1 41 95 7 


1 Less than 0.5 percent, 


Source: U. 8. Census of Agriculture, 1945, Special Report, Farms and Farm Characteristics, by Value of 
Products, pp. xxiv~xxvii. 


IV. LeGat CONCEPT OF EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIP 


Identification of employer-worker relationships.—Should agricultural workers 
be included under unemployment insurance, the same questions would arise 
as are present in existing coverage, concerning whether, legally speaking, an 
employee-employer relationship is present in given situations. This question 
poses little difficulty in cases where persons performing services are clearly 
employees of those for whom the services are performed. The problem is a 
basic one, however, because unemployment insurance is designed to provide 
protection to employees—those who work for others—and under existing laws, 
is financed by employer taxes, levied upon the wages paid to their workers. 
Questions of doubt as to the existence of such a relationship occur in present 
coverage, for example, with respect to commission salesmen, food products driver- 
salesmen, house-to-house salesment, dance orcrestras, and other such groups. In 
agriculture, similar questions will arise in situations where the existence of 
labor contractors, tenancy, custom, and other crew arrangements may create 
a doubt as to who is the employer of a given worker or group of workers. 

It may be expected that such problems will be more common in agriculture 
than in nonfarm situations. This is due to the fact that farm hired workers 
change empioyers more frequently than in industry and commerce, their work pat- 
tern is far more intermittent, and the relationship to the farm operator of 
persons performing services for him is frequently very casual, as noted above 
(p. 5). The absence of personal relationships between employer and worker, 
which we regard as typical of mass-production industrial concerns, is often 
equally true of farm operators and their seasonal workers. 

Of equal importance, basic information as to employer-employee relationships 
as evidenced by payroll, employment, time, and production records is generally 
accepted as a commonplace in commerce and industry; such records are usually 
available for inspection by Federal and State tax and other inspectors and 
auditors. In agriculture, on the other hand, such records commonly have not 
been maintained. Secause farm operators were not covered by social legisla- 
tion prior to the social security amendments of 1950, except for some workmen’s 
compensation coverage, it will take some time to work out the record-keeping 
problems involved. From an administrative and educational standpoint, how- 
ever, the work of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and of old-age and survivors 
insurance, in carrying out the expanded coverage of the social-security amend- 
ments of 1950, will be of great assistance. 

Characteristics of this relationship in commerce and industry.—Since the 
inauguration of the unemployment insurance program, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the State employment security agencies have issued determina- 
tions in specific cases, as to whether an employer-employee relationship existed, 
and hence whether a particular employer was liable for contributions for his 
workers. Prior to the passage of the Gearhart resolution (Public Law 642, SOth 
Cong.) in 1948, the Bureau of Internal Revenue had been making such determi- 
nations on the basis of the economic realities of the relationship, supported by 
Supreme Court decisions. The same approach was being followed by many 
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State employment security agencies through the use of the so-called “A B C 
tests.” These tests “provide that service for remuneration is Considered em- 
ployment unless * * * (1) the worker is free from control or direction of 
the performance of his work under his contract of service and in fact; (2 
the service is outside the usual course of the business for which it is performed ; 
and (3) the individual is customarily engaged in an independent trade, occupa- 
tion, profession, or business.” ” 

The Gearhart resolution provided, however, that common-law rules should be 
used to determine the employer-employee relationship. Its effect Was to regard 
as independent contractors, and therefore, exclude from unemployment insur- 
ance, many who might be employees in actual fact. Since few State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws have been modified in this direction, the number of workers 
who have lost the protection of the program has not been great. Incorporation 
of the “A BC tests” in the Federal act would be as beneficial for agriculture as 
for commerce and industry. 

Types of owner-tenant relationships.—The 1945 Census of Agriculture” clas- 
sified the nearly 6 million farm operators, by tenure into (1) 3.3 million full 
owners, who own all the land they operate: (2) 660,000 part owners, who own a 
part and rent the remainder of the land they operate; (3) 47,000 managers, who 
operate farms for other sand are paid wages or salaries for their services; and 
(4) 1.9 million tenants, who operate hired or rented land only. About 450,000 of 
the last-mentioned group were share-croppers, chiefly located in the Southern 
States. 

Of the near $2 billion paid in cash wages, about 70 percent were paid out by 
full or part owners, and only 18 percent by all tenants. The manager-operated 
farms, although few in number, accounted for 12 percent of all cash wages. 

Whether a farm operator owns or rents his farm may, but is not very likely to 
have, a direct bearing upon whether or not he will use hired labor. Just as in 
trade and commerce the farm operator's use of hired labor does not depend upon 
whether he owns or rents his business property. The determination of who is the 
employer of given farm workers will depend upon the same factors as will deter- 
mine this question in employments now covered by the program; ownership of 
the farm is not likely to be of major significance. 

In addition to the questions of identifying the employer of given farm workers, 
there may be a question as to whether a given farm operator is himself an em- 
ployer or employee. Of the four classes of farm operators, it is likely that man- 
agers, who hire and pay farm workers, are themselves wage or Salaried employees. 
There is much support for the view that many share tenants and most share- 
croppers are actually wage workers, paid in kind instead of cash. The landlords 
finance their farming operations (including advances for food and clothing), 
supervise their work, and sell their crops. The line between sharecroppers and 
hired workers is frequently crossed, for when it is not necessary to offer share- 
cropper Status in order to assure a supply of available labor, sharecroppers are 
hired as farm wage workers, paid in cash, and treated like other hired hands. 

It is not only sharecroppers who work as hired laborers at various times. 
As a matter of fact, many farm operators hire out as farm workers during 
the harvest season. In 1945, some 1.7 million operators reported about 300 mil- 
lion days of work off their own farms, at both farm and nonfarm work. Of 4.1 
million individuals who performed farm wage work in 1949, 0.7 million were pri- 
marily farm operators.” 

These frequent changes in status from operator, sharecropper or tenant to 
wage worker and the reverse, raise no problems with respect to agricultural 
coverage which do not exist in connection with present coverage. 

Grower associations, labor contractors, custom and family crews.—Should 
unemployment insurance coverage be extended to agricultural workers, ques- 
tions would arise as to whether grower associations, labor contractors, and 
various types of crew or gang leaders are employers and subject to contribu- 
tions. State laws and their interpretations may be expected to differ, and 
determinations would have to be made on the basis of the facts and relation- 
ships in the specific case. Only the most general observations may be made 
here, 


0 


———— 


*” “Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws as of September 1949,” Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, p. 5. 

*~ Census of Agriculture, 1945, “Special Report, Farms and Farm Characteristics by 
Color and Tenure of Onerator.” p. xvii 

*! The Hired Farm Working Force, 1948 and 1949, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., November 1950, p. 10. 
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Some grower associations are clearly employers of hired farm workers, as- 
signing such workers to various farms, determining their hours, rates of pay 
and work assignments. There are arrangements, however, between the associa- 
tion, the individual farm operator, and the workers, which are less clear cut 
and where responsibility is divided between the association and the operator. 
Similarly, there are situations in which labor contractors, custom and other 
crew leaders, may be the employers, although the operator will more often 
have this status. 

A special problem may be encountered, also, with respect to those seasonal 
local or migratory farm workers where hiring and payment is on a family crew 
basis. The head of the family receives the wages for the entire family group 
and may pay the members of his family only in care and maintenance. Despite 
the special circumstances of the payment arrangements, the farm operator is 
likely to be regarded as the employer of all members of the crew who are 
performing services for him. 


V. APPLICATION OF BASIC CONCEPTS 


It has sometimes been questioned whether the concepts of the existing un- 
employment insurance program would be equally applicable to coverage of farm 
workers. The program is designed to protect workers who are ordinarily em- 
ployed by others, who are unemployed because of the lack of suitable work, 
and who are ready, willing, and able to accept such work. Benefits are ex- 
pected to replace enough of jobless workers’ current wage loss so that they need 
not turn to other public aid programs for assistance, under normal conditions. 
The program facilitates speedy reemployment of jobless workers by maintaining 
constant contact between them and the public employment service. 

Individuals who work for wages for only a small part of the year, and are 
self-employed or outside the labor force at other times represent a far higher 
proportion of the labor force in agriculture than in commerce and industry. 
Unlike the situation in industry, farm workers, although not performing services 
for an employer during certain seasons, may be receiving some food and shelter 
from him.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATUS AND WAGE LOSS 


The data presented above indicate that substantial numbers of workers, 
normally members of the hired farm labor force or of the industrial labor 
force, do depend upon work and wages for their living and do experience a 
wage loss when out of work. It is estimated that nearly a million of them 
averaged between 250 and 300 days of work in 1949, virtually all of this being 
farm work.” Yet, for unemployment insurance purposes, it is necessary to be 
able to establish the fact of workers’ unemployment and to have a basis for meas- 
uring their loss of wages. While the latter will present greater difficulty in the 
case of farm workers whose wage levels cannot be determined readily, than 
for those whose wage rates are clear-cut, the problems encountered are similar 
to those experienced with workers now covered by the program. Routine cases 
will be relatively less frequent in agriculture than in industry. 

For seasonal workers, such as housewives, self-employed, youth, and older 
persons, who are actively in the hired labor force only during the harvest sea- 
son, unemployment status sometimes may be difficult to determine. In some 
cases, it Will not be easy to know whether such workers are in or are out of the 
labor force when they are not working, especially before or after the peak harvest 
season, nor Whether they are experiencing any wage loss. Yet, the questions 
involved in such cases are questions of fact, similar to those involved in dealing 
with the thousands of individuals who now work at seasonal, but covered, jobs 
in stores and factories (Christmas, Easter, Saturdays) and may or may not be 
actively in the labor force at other times. The questions related to definition of 
unemployment status of those who work in only one quarter during the year, will 
not arise in States where such workers will not meet the statutory qualifying 
requirements, 

Sharecroppers and certain other workers receive some part of their noncash 
compensation, such as housing and food, during off-season periods when they 





2 This might be considered as somewhat comparable to partial unemployment as that is 
understood under most unemployment insurance laws. 

23'The Hired Farm Working Force, 1948-49, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural EKeonomics, 1950, p. 19. 
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are not performing any services for their employers. This situation poses the 
question of whether they are, in fact, unemployed (totally or partially), at such 
times and, if so, how much wage loss they are experiencing. If they are re- 
garded as unemployed and entitled to benefits for partial unemployment at such 
times, the question may be raised whether unemployment compensation is being 
used as a wage subsidy for workers who are out of work for substantial periods 
each vear. Since this closely resembles the situation of miners, textile workers, 
and others who live in company houses during seasonal and other slack periods 
when they are not working, no new problems should be involved here. 


Insured status 

Questions may also be raised as to the applicability to farm workers of the 
concept that insured status depends upon a minimum amount of earnings or 
employment during a recent period. As noted above, substantial numbers of 
farm workers earn less than $100 per year. In most cases, however, this is due 
to the fact that they are not actively in the labor force for long periods. The 
existing program does not protect workers who earn so little, as measured by 
qualifying requirements, as to fail to evidence attachment to the labor force. 

Present qualifying requirements in State laws are geared to the wages of the 
workers whom they cover. Both the wage levels and the qualifying require- 
ments have risen appreciably in recent years. These requirements, which run 
as high as $600 in one State, would undoubtedly exclude from protection some 
farm workers who are normally part of the farm labor force, because their 
earnings are lower than those of workers in commerce and industry. If coverage 
were extended to farm workers, consideration might be given to reducing the 
restrictively high qualifying requirements of some State laws. 


ELIGIBILITY AND DISQUALIFICATION 


Eligibility and disqualification in unemployment insurance are based upon 
the concept that benefits are payable only to individuals unemployed through 
no fault of their own, for weeks during which they are able and willing to 
work but unable to find suitable employment, and that benefits should be denied 
for any week in which their unemployment is due to their own act. Thus dis- 
qualifications are imposed for weeks of unemployment due to refusal of or 
voluntary quitting work without good cause, due to discharge for misconduct; 
and benefits are not payable during labor disputes. 

One problem which may be anticipated is that of the suitability of offered 
work in another locality for workers who have been accustomed to moving with 
the crop form one location to another. Under principles designed to protect 
labor standards and the worker's family life, the suitability of a job may be 
questioned if it would make it necessary for a worker to leave his residence 
and move to another city, against his wishes. This problem is encountered 
currently, however, with respect to bridge, tunnel, and certain other construc- 
tion workers, for the nature of their work mekes it necessary for them to accept 
jobs in a variety of locations, frequently involving moves of considerable dis- 
tances, over the course of a year. This will be more significant in agriculture 
than in presently covered employment because of the large proportion of farm 
workers, as compared with nonfarm, who work at a considerable distance from 
their home, or earn more from place to place in following a crop. It is likely, 
however, that the adjustments which have been developed with regard to 
presently covered employment will be equally applicable to farm workers. 

While the concepts of availability and ability to work, and the disqualification 
concepts, may appear to be applicable to farm workers equally with nonfarm 
workers, modification of present legislative provisions and administrative prac- 
tices may be required in order to assure that their over-all purpose is fulfilled, 
Migratory and other seasonal workers may pose special problems in connection 
with availability for work, and voluntary leaving. 


WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 


Payment of a weekly benefit amount equaling about 50 percent of weekly 
wages has functioned satisfactorily, on the whole, for workers now in the unem- 
loyment insurance program, except that those getting the maximum weekly 
amount have received less than 50 percent of their wages. Although employers 
have not been required to report weekly wages as such in most States, existing 
benefit formulas have provided an approximation of weekly wage levels. The 
level of benefits has not been high enough to be a deterrent to reemployment; in 
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fact, the weekly benefits paid have been less than adequate for workers earning 
more than $50-60 per week in most States. The principle that benefits should 
be 50 percent of wages could be readily applied to those farm workers whose 
wage levels can readily be determined. For heads of family crews, however, the 
Wages reported, if representing the entire crew's earnings, might result in benefits 
being paid at so high a level to the family head compared with his actual weekly 
wages as to reduce work incentives materially. Such working arrangements 
are seldom encountered outside of agriculture, and even in agriculture are not 
frequent enough to present a significant problem. 

Many farm workers’ patterns include weeks of intermittent employed mixed 
with weeks of full employment. This will result in weekly benetit amounts which 
are considerably less than 50 percent of their full weekly wage rate. If actual 
weekly benefits of most farm workers are to be 50 percent of full wages, a 
higher percentage of wages during a calendar quarter would have to be used. 

The fact that many farm workers’ Wages are at low levels may also raise 
questions as to the level of existing State minimum weekly benefit amounts. 
In 16 States (as of June 15, 1951) minimums were $10 per week or higher, in- 
cluding dependents’ allowances; only Oregon has a $15 minimum weekly beunetit. 
Since minimum benefit amounts are customarily set higher than 50 percent of 
wages, existing minimums could result in the payment of benefits to some 
farm workers (as it is to some nonfarm workers today) at levels so close to 
waves as to reduce work incentives. This would apply particularly to workers 
who earn less than $15 or $20 for a full week’s work, not a substantial number, 
Consideration of coverage extension should therefore include consideration of 
the desirability of adjusting existing minimum benefit amounts. Yet we should 
not lose sight of the fact that the margin between benefit levels and wages should 
be smaller for low-wage than for high-wage workers, because the former spend 
a higher proportion of their income for such basic necessities as food and rent. 

Accurate information as to workers’ wage levels must be available at the 
time when they become unemployed, if benefits are to be related directly to 
such wages and are to be paid promptly. Unless accurate wage information 
can be obtained from the farm worker's former employers, despite intermittency 
of employment and the casual character of employer-worker relationships, it 
will not be easy to pay benefits at 50 percent (or any other definite percentage) 
of wages (see p. 45). 

DURATION OF BENEFITS 


Duration of benefits should be long enough to enable the majority of unem- 
ployed workers to find suitable work, under normal labor market conditions, 
before exhausting their benefit rights. This objective has not been completely 
attained, partly because of the inadequate duration of benefits provided by 
some State laws. Some States have approached this cebjective by giving all 
workers who meet the qualifying requirement the same period of insurance pro- 
tection. Where substantial numbers of workers obtain no more than 4-6 
months’ work per year, a very real question is raised as to whether or not the 
program should or can protect them for the remaining 6 months. The answer 
to this question for agriculture, just as in industry, may be found in elecibility 
requirements which will test workers’ past attachment to the labor force and 
in fact-finding procedures which will ascertain whether or not the workers 
are, in fact, actively in the labor market during the off-season. 


BENEFIT COSTS 


Benefit costs of the unemployment insurance program depend not only upon 
the employment and wage characteristics of the group covered, the size of that 
group, the liberality of the benefit structure, and the like, but also on such 
economic factors as employment and unemployment. Methods of administra- 
tion, too, may sharply modify the amounts of collections and benefit expendi- 
tures, depending upon the effectiveness of controls and procedures. 

Under present coverage, it has been possible to support a benefit structure 
Which has been constantly liberalized over the past decade, with lower tax 
rates than were originally thought possible, because of rising wage levels and 
the general employment stability of the bulk of the covered group throughout 
the life of the program. The addition of farm workers to those now covered, 
an increase of about 10 percent, would add a group with a higher incidence 
and duration of unemployment and would increase existing cost levels some- 
what. It should be noted, however, that during the 1946-50 postwar period, 
which included several years of high benefit expenditures, benefit costs were 
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1.5 percent of payrolls. Farm labor coverage would not have increased this 
figure significantly. 

The extent of such coverage, too, could be a determining factor in regard to 
costs, since coverage of all farm labor would be more costly than coverage of only 
the regularly employed, year-round farm workers; in fact, the latter might con- 
ceivably involve lower costs than many industries now covered. 


EXPERIENCE RATING ™ 


In the existing unemployment-insurance program, an employer’s contribution 
rate is subject to modification depending upon the experience of his workers 
with unemployment or other factors bearing a direct relation to unemployment 
risk.” In other words, his tax rate may be reduced if his employment pattern 
is so even, and his turn-over so low that few of his workers leave their jobs and 
draw benefits before being reemployed, or under one type of experience rating, 
if his payroll declines are sufficiently small. Actual experience has shown that 
a combination of favorable employment conditions and liberalized experience- 
rating formulas has led to the assignment of substantially reduced tax rates 
to most employers eligible for experience rating in most States, regardless of 
whether they had made individual efforts to stabilize employment. 

In so seasonal an industry as agriculture, with many farm operators employ- 
ing relatively large numbers of workers for short periods, the possibility that 
experience rating would provide an adequate incentive for tax reduction is quite 
unlikely. It is unlikely that many farm employers would qualify for rate reduc- 
tions under existing experience-rating provisions, because of the seasonality of 
their operations. The possibilities of assuring regular employment are extremely 
limited in an industry where weather conditions, market prices, and other factors 
beyond the farmer’s control cause sharp fluctuations in seasonal labor require- 
ments. Yet, because experience rating is a basic part of our existing program, 
it is unrealistic to consider coverage of agriculture without taking it into 
account.” 

Experience rating an obstacle to coverage extension.—Experience-rating pro- 
visions of existing Federal and State legislation may operate as an obstacle to 
extension of coverage to agriculture, as well as to other presently excluded 
groups. Under most existing laws, no covered employer is entitled to a reduced 
rate until he has had at least 8 years of experience under the program. As a 
consequence, while about half of the employers in most States presently enjoy 
reduced rates, all newly covered employers would pay taxes at the standard 
2.7-percent rate for at least 3 years under most experience-rating plans. After 
that time, they might qualify for a rate reduction, depending upon their ex- 
perience under the experience-rating plan in effect. The inability to obtain 
a reduced rate for so long a period would be regarded as an objection to coverage 
extension by farmers who could point to the lower rates being enjoyed by other 
employers. This very objection was cited by Hawaiian employers when agri- 
cultural coverage was under discussion there early in 1951. Of course, this 
situation is equally applicable to other noncovered groups, for example, small 
firms and nonprofit organizations. 

Modification of the Federal law to permit newly covered employers to be as- 
signed a lower-than-standard rate would avoid this obstacle to coverage exten- 
sion. An equally satisfactory solution, not requiring amendment of the Federal 
act, is found in the payroll-variation method of experience rating, now employed 
by several States. Under this plan, described below (p. 44) it is possible for 
employers to obtain modified rates almost immediately after coverage. 


A SEPARATE SCHEME FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


The question has been raised frequently whether coverage should be extended 
to agriculture in the form of a separate system, either Federal or Federal-State. 
A precedent for separate treatment might be found in the railroad industry 
which has its own social insurance system, far more complete as to coverage of 


** Several aspects of this subject are discussed in appendix I, The Use of Incentive Taxa- 
tion Through Unemployment Insurance To Promote Steadier Employment of Seasonal 
Farm Workers. 

23 Section 1602 (a) (1) of Internal Revenue Code. 

*6 The difficulties presented by individual employer experience rating could be avoided at 
the time when agriculture is given coverage by also amending the Federal law to permit 
States to provide for uniform industry-wide tax rates in given industries, such as agricul- 
ture, for example. 
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risks than that for other workers in commerce and industry. Another precedent 
might be found in the separate system for agriculture which was operated in 
Great Britain between 1936 and 1948 until it was combined with the general 
scheme. 

On the other hand, agriculture has been brought into the existing old-age and 
survivors insurance program. A separate system would create numerous dif- 
ficulties for the nearly 1 million farm workers who also work at nonfarm jobs, 
if it were desired to permit combination of benefit rights acquired through 
both farm and nonfarm work. To avoid these difficulties by not permitting com- 
bination of rights would cause serious inequities through loss of protection by 
many such workers. Financing a separate system would involve additional dif- 
ficult questions. While bringing agriculture into the existing program would 
not avoid financing problems, it would permit them to be considered in a broader 
framework. If the separate agricultural system had higher or lower tax and 
benefit rates than the basic system, workers and employers would have an 
inducement to belong to the agricultural or to the nonagricultural program, de- 
pending on which was the more advantageous to them. Finally, considerations 
of efficiency, economy, and public understanding call for avoiding the complica- 
tions of creating a new unemployment insurance program in addition to those 
already in existence. 

VI. ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The variety of administrative problems encountered in considering the unem- 
ployment insurance coverage of farm workers ranges from determination of 
whether or not a given farm worker is protected under the law and how taxes 
are to be collected, to how variable tax rates will be assigned, rights to benefits 
determined, claims taken, and benefit payments issued. In many respects, these 
problems are similar to those involved in present-day operation of the program. 
Some analysis of certain of these questions will throw light upon their char- 
acter and on the measures which could be taken to find solutions. 

The added workload for the State agencies and for farm employers which is in- 
volved in expanding coverage into the field of agriculture, carries with it some 
compensating advantages. Thus inclusion of agriculture would make it possible 
to avoid the difficulties encountered today in distinguishing between excluded 
agricultural activities and those which are nonagricultural, as well as the inspee- 
tion of employer records necessary to answer the legal questions involved in de- 
termination of employer liability. Elimination of the existing coverage restric- 
tions in agriculture would increase the protection now afforded by the program 
to the 1 million persons employed both in farm and nonfarm work and would 
extend protection anew to several millions more. Local offices would provide 
services for greater numbers of farm workers than use these services today. 
Coverage of farm workers, therefore, would not only expand the usefulness and 
value of the program, but would also increase its public support. 

In discussing the extension of unemployment insurance to agriculture, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the majority of hired farm workers are 
employed on relatively few farms, and most of these on the larger farms. Op 
erators of such farms, like operators of business enterprises, generally 
have become more and more accustomed to maintaining a_ variety of 
records related to their operations in order to meet the needs of governmental 
and private organizations, For income-tax purposes, but equally for associa- 
tions, of growers, shippers, and cooperative farm labor recruiting organiaztions, 
many farms keep records and supply information on payrolls, employment, pro- 
duction, income, acreage, labor requirements, farm-machinery requirements, 
and other subjects. Farmers employing legally contracted foreign labor, for 
example, are required to maintain rather detailed records on wages and ein- 
ployment, in such form that they are available for inspection. For many farmers, 
therefore, the record keeping and other requirements involved in unemployment 
insurance coverage would add no appreciable burden ; for other farm employers, 
the additional burden would not be considerable. 

Solutions to many operating problems will be found more readily through the 
cooperation of farmers’ organizations, labor unions (where these exist), and 
similar groups. The assistance of such groups has been very helpful in the recent 
extension of the old-age-insurance program to some farm operators and their 
workers. 

The problems discussed in the following pages are presented in the order in 
which they arise in the operation of the program. Thus consideration is given 
first to the employer’s tax liability and related problems, since they are funda- 
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mental to the coverage of his workers’ services. Questions concerning the rec- 
ords supporting a worker’s claim to have worked in covered employment are also 
taken up in advance of the discussion of claims and benefit-payment problems. 


DETERMINATION OF COVERAGE STATUS AND TAX LIABILITY 


Employment with an employer who is subjected to the unemployment insur- 
ance law is necessary in order for a worker to obtain protection under the pro- 
gram. Therefore, employers who are subject to the law must be identified as 
such so that it may be known whether or not the wages earned by a worker 
from a given employer will provide him with benefit rights when he is out of 
work. Snbject employers must be identified, also, so that taxes may be collected 
and necessary wage reports obtained. The character and complexity of the 
problems encountered in this area will depend, in large part. upon the extent 
to which nrotection is extended to agricultural workers. While there were 
about 6 million farm operators in 1944, as pointed out above (p. 16) only 2.8 
million employed any hired labor and four-fifths of these, less than 1 man-year 
of hired labor. Consequently, most farm employers are small and account for 
little employment. Generally speaking, identification of covered employers would 
be most simplified if all farm employers were covered by the law. If none were 
exempt, employers of all farmers would be protected. On the other hand, 
if some employers were excluded, the determination of which were covered 
would depend upon the distinction between coverage and noncoverage. If this 
were the number of workers employed, for example, it would he somewhat easier 
to identify covered employers under statutory provisions limiting coverage to 
employers with at least eight workers in 20 weeks, because of the smaller 
numbers involved, than under provisions covering employers of at least three 
or four workers in 20 weeks. Yet under either of these limitations, the task of 
distinguishing between one emplover and another in terms of the number of 
workers or the size of payroll, would involve a greater burden than would be ex- 
perienced if size of establishment were ignored and no farm employers ex- 
cluded. 

If coverage under State unemployment insurance programs were confined 
to the same employers covered under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, exchange of information with the Bureau of Internal Revenne would 
make it possible to simplify the task of status determination. 

The issues which will be encountered in determining whether or not labor con- 
tractors, crew leaders, and tenants of various types occupy the status of em- 
ployers and are subject to the law are similar to those already experienced under 
present coverage. No doubt. however, past experience in dealing with contractor 
and subcontractor arrangements, and in related areas, will aid in solving the 
similar problems encountered in farm labor coverage. Coverage of all farm 
employers, regardless of size, should simplify determination of coverage status 
of contractors, crew leaders, and the like. 


COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Collection of contributions from employers for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses under the existing program involves both the State and Federal govern- 
ments. The State governments alone would be concerned with questions bearing 
upon tax collection, so long as consideration of farm labor coverage is confined 
to an individual State basis. The problems of Federal tax collection mentioned 
below would not arise unless the Federal tax were to be applied to agricultural 
employment. In the following discussion, however, we are assuming changes 
in hoth Federal and State legislation. 

The first question is a physical and mechanical one, concerned with the dis- 
persion of farm employers over a considerable geographic area. Experience 
has indicated that costs of collection are greater, in proportion to revenue, for 
small employers than for large units. The costs of following up on delinquent 
accounts, when these involve personal visits, increase as greater distances must 
be traveled to inspect or audit employer records. In itself, this cost is similar 
to that encountered in connection with subject employers today in rural areas 
in the Great Plains, Rocky Mountain regions and other areas. Of course coverage 
of farm employers should lead to a reduction in unit costs of collection and 
auditing costs in subareas. The basic question is one of volume, rather than 
of kind. 

A closely related problem is connected with the submittal of contribution 
returns, through which the employer reports, usually quarterly, the total amount 
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of wage payments upon which his tax liability is based. In order for such sup- 
ports to be complete and accurate, the records should be maintained upon a 
current basis. While many farm employers do not now maintain such records, 
this should not be true of most of those who employ large numbers of workers. 

An alternative plan used in several foreign countries involves a stamp book, 
carried by the worker when out of work, and deposited with the employer, when 
employer, into which the employer pastes stamps representing the amount of 
taxes payable for the wages paid to the worker.“ These stamps are purchased 
from the Post Office or such other agency as may be prescribed. 

This plan might lessen, but would not avoid the burdens of obtaining, auditing, 
and verifying periodic contribution reports from the numerous small employers 
and of following up on contributions owed by employers at a considerable dis- 
tance from any local office, especially if the claimant has been separated long 
before. In adidtion, since the employer is required to insert stamps weekly or 
at other regular intervals, the worker himself bears a share of the responsi- 
bility for assuring that taxes are paid, the stamps also constitutiong evidence of 
duration of employment and level of earnings. 

On the other hand, under existing laws, employers pay taxes of 0.3 percent of 
wages to the Federal Government, and, depending upon State experience-rating 
provisions, may pay from 0.1 to 4 percent to the State. It would be expensive 
and cumbersome to print and sell stamps of sufficient variety that they could 
represent numerous different percentages of wages,” and would also permit 
allocation and payment of the appropriate amounts to both the Federal and 
State governments, subject to verification and audit. Moreover, with employers 
paying taxes at different rates, a 50-cent stamp from an employer with a 1- 
percent tax rate, for example, would represent $50 in wages, while from an em- 
ployer with a 2-percent rate, it would represent only $25 in wages. The value 
of the stamps in a given worker's book could not represent the wages he was 
paid, either as a basis for auditing or as a basis for his benefit rights, unless the 
stamps indicated the employer's tax rate, either by over-printing of the stamp 
with the employer’s current year’s tax rate, or by some other method. Some 
governmental agency, which operates in rural areas, Federal or State, 
would have to be given the job of selling the stamps. The stamp book system, 
as employed in other countries, does not encounter some of these prob- 
lem areas, for the amount of the employer's or worker's tax is not a percentage 
of wages, but is usually a flat amount, depending upon the worker's age, six, 
and marital condition. 

A stamp-book system would raise another question regarding those employers 
who are engaged both in agricultural and nonfarm activities—those who operate 
farms and, for example, canning or packing plants, marketing outlets for farm 
products, or related transportation services. To continue to obtain quarterly 
tax returns for nonfarm activities of such operators, and to use a stamp system 
for their farm activities, would involve a dual or mixed contribution system.” 
This is a lesser problem than that of a mixed system of wage reporting. However, 
it would be more costly to match tax-collection information from both contri- 
bution reports and records of stamp purchases, than to use a single system. 

Thus, despite some advantages of the stamp system, its use would fail to 
eliminate many important record-keeping and reporting problems. In addition, 
there are disadvantages in a system employing more than one type of record 
for the same worker in a single year. Further study of this area of adminis- 
tration, with experimental and test use of alternative methods, should precede 
any final decision as to the most desirable method for handling these problems. 


EXPERIENCE RATING 


Closely related to tax collection is the process of determining modified 
contribution or tax rates under State experience-rating provisions (see pp. 32-34). 
Under those provisions, an employer's tax rate will go up, under the plan used 
in most States, if many of his employees lose their jobs and file claim for 
benefits. The methods for determining modified rates under this plan require 





*7 When the worker loses his job, the book is returned to him, and he deposits it at the 
employment office when he files a work application and a claim for benefits. The stamps 
in the book provide the information needed for determination of benefit rights. Upon his 
return to work, the book is again left with the new emploper. 

* Under 15 State laws, as many as 10 or more different tax rates are applicable; 1 State 
apnlies 27 tax rates. 

* This plan would also require drawing elear distinctions between farm and nonfarm 
activities. As an alternative, the use of the stamp book system might be made optional 
for all employers. 
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that a worker’s benefit payments be charged back to the accounts of former 
employers, usually in some proportion to the amount of wages he received from 
such employers. 

While these requirements are easy to fulfill in situations where an individual 
works for only one employer during a year, they are not quite so easy when, 
as in the construction trades, an individual may have aS many as a dozen em- 
ployers in that period. The same or even greater intermittency of employment 
is typical of agriculture. 

Most of these problems could be avoided under the experience-rating plan 
used in a few States, whereby employers’ contribution rates are based on their 
payroll declines. Since this plan does not require identification of the previous 
employers of each benefit recipient (except for verification of claim information ) 
the information as to the total amount of employers’ payrolls, drawn from 
contribution reports, would be adequate for experience-rating purposes. 

While the information needed for the more common types of experience-rating 
plans could be obtained if current wage reporting is employed, it would be more 
difficult to obtain under a stamp system. This is due to the fact that, under a 
stamp system, agency records for identifying the employers from whom the 
wages of individual workers were earned would be more complicated. The stamp- 
book system is therefore not easily adaptable to the most common type of 
experience rating, but this objection does not apply to the payroll variation type 
of experience rating. 

WAGE REPORTING 


In discussing tax collection, reference was made to the related problems of 
obtaining information regarding individual workers’ wages, needed for deter- 
mination of their benefit rights. These areas are interrelated because employers 
customarily submit together their quarterly tax returns, remittances, and the 
reports on individual workers’ earnings, as well as weeks of employment, if 
needed, identified by name and social security account number. Many farm 
wage workers are employed for relatively short periods and for a large number 
of different employers during a year. Compared with any but the most highly sea- 
sonal industry, a larger volume of wage reports will be involved for an equiva- 
lent amount of employment and earnings. This will be true of iarms employ- 
ing large numbers of workers in seasonal peak periods, especially since some 
may be employed for a few days, others for a few weeks, or months, in addi- 
tion to any year-round workers. A complicating factor arises from the fact 
that many of these workers may be in crews headed by a leader, or supplied 
by a labor contractor, and the farmer’s contact is with these leaders, rather 
than with individual workers. In addition, farm employers are less accustomed 
to maintaining the payroll and personnel records which are accepted as a 
commonplace in industry and are needed by unemployment insurance agencies. 

During recent years, however, income tax requirements and price support, 
soil conservation, and other programs have accustomed the larger farm oper- 
ators, especially, to more extensive record-keeping and reporting practices than 
in past years. In some areas, too, farm labor associations which supply and 
channel seasonal labor among a group of growers maintain employment and 
wage records similar to those found in industrial establishments. In such 
cases, the record-keeping and reporting requirements of an unemployment 
insurance program should not be very burdensome. Equally important is the 
fact, noted above, that more than 80 percent of all hired workers were employed 
on 600,000 large farms in 1944. Thus the major part of the record-keeping task 
would be concentrated in one-fifth of all of the Nation’s farms employing any 
labor. 

Assignment of social security account numbers to all farm workers and their 
use by farm employers should occasion no particular difficulties, once the initial 
informational and “educational” period is past. Many farm workers possess 
such account numbers today because, at one time or another since 1936, they 
have worked in employments covered by the old-age or unemployment insurance 
programs. Farm employers, regardless of size, should not find it troublesome to 
include the social security account number identification in any payroll records 
which they maintain. 

Wage information necessary for determining workers’ benefit rights can be 
obtained from employers through a variety of methods. The most common 
method ealls for quarterly wage reports for all workers currently on the pay- 
roll; the “request” system whereby the agency requests past wage information 
regarding an unemployed worker only when and if he files his claim, the stamp- 
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book system, or a combination of these methods, may also be employed. The 
reporting and record-keeping needs involved in the first of these methods have 
been indicated above. It has the advantage of obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion for all workers currently. The account number identification would have 
to be complete and accurate, since it is the only basis upon which the record 
of a worker's total earnings from all of his past employers can be brought 
together. 

The request-reporting plan, which requires wage reports to be submitted, upon 
request, by all employers for whom a benefit claimant has worked during the 
past year, at the time he files a claim for benefits, would not assure reduction 
in the volume of employer reports in agriculture. Since this plan has its 
greatest advantage in situations where most workers have reasonably regular 
employment patterns and work for only one or few employers in a year its ap- 
plication to farm workers appears questionable. 

The use of a stamp-book system appears to offer some advantages in the 
area of wage reporting, for wage information is gathered when the services 
are performed and the wages are paid, in a booklet which is in the possession 
of the worker when he files a claim for benefits. Although this plan contains 
disadvantages from the point of view of tax collection and experience rating, 
these may be overcome by its advantages for wage-record purposes, provided that 
the difficulty of determining the amount of wages represented by given stamp 
values is resolved (see p. 42). While the disadvantages of dual systems of 
wage records are greater than dual systems of tax collection (pp. 42-43), only 
the testing of alternative methods will enable us to determine which wage 
records systems are most desirable. 

Wages in kind.—A complicating factor regarding the reporting of Wages 
of farm workers concerns the importance of wages in kind. Noncash payments 
are of greater importance in agriculture than in nonfarm employment, except 
for hotels, restaurants, and similar industries. In agriculture, noncash pay- 
ments are commonly made to regular year-round workers, as contrasted with 
seasonal and harvest workers, who are usually paid in cash. Perquisites 
amounted to from 15 to 20 percent of all wage payments between 1940 and 1947. 
The frequency of occurrence of such payments will make it necessary that they 
be taken inte account as a part of wages, for tax and benefit purposes. Such 
information will then have to be reported to the State ageney, together with 
cash wage payments. While this will impose no new problems for the State 
agencies, as noted above, it will occur more frequently in agriculture than in 
commerce and industry. The State agencies have had a good deal of experience 
with similar problems since the beginning of the program, and it is likely that 
this one can be met equally well with respect to agriculture. 


BENEFITS AND CLAIMS PROBLEMS 


Availability and disqualifications—In the area of claims-taking and payment 
of benefits, basic questions concern the farm workers’ availability for work, the 
conditions surrounding their loss of work or refusal of offered jobs, and the 
verification of information on these points which is supplied by claimants and 
their employers. These questions will be of the same character, generally speak- 
ing, whether coverage is extended to large farms only or to small ones as well. 

Difficult decisions are frequently involved when it becomes necessary to deter- 
mine whether a claimant is, in fact, available for work, although he has a business 
or farm or other type of self-employment which occupies him at given periods of 
the year. These questions have usually been determined on the basis of the 
factual situations presented by individual cases. The essential facts involved 
include those bearing upon the amount of time spent in self-employment as 
compared to that spent in employment, the availability of another person to carry 
on the self-employment if the claimant were employed, and the amount of 
income derived from self-employment as compared to that from employment. It 
is estimated that in 1949, about one million farm wage workers also engaged in 
nonfarm employment. The total number of farm and nonfarm self-employed who 
work for wages, either on farms or in commerce and industry, is undoubtedly 
much larger; thus, there are potentially several million workers in the program 
today who are self-employed occasionally. It is clear, therefore, that the ques- 
tions mentioned above have been presented frequently in the past, and that 
extended coverage would not present new problems in this area. 

Similar questions as to workers’ availability and willingness to accept work 
may be troublesome when they involve individuals whose chief activity is that 
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of students, housewives, or unpaid family workers. Some of these are individuals 
who perform farm wage work or, in fact, any wage work for only limited periods 
of the year, and under ordinary circumstances may not be in the labor market 
during the rest of the year. A work history including some such unpaid family 
work should not, of itself, raise a serious question as to an individual’s actual 
availability for work. Eligibility requirements of the State laws, however, ex- 
clude those individuals whose earnings are so low as to fail to indicate some 
regular attachment to the labor force. 

The fact that farm workers’ occupational status is more flexible than other 
groups complicates this problem significantly. A farm wage worker today 
may have been self-employed on his own farm or his own business a month 
ago, or been working without pay on his parents’ farm. Another who was a 
sharecropper, tenant, or hired man last year may own his own farm today; 
during some periods, of course, the opposite movement may be even more 
common. The direction, and frequency of these changes depends upon a variety 
of factors, including, of course, the opportunities presented for increased income, 
more favorable climate, housing, or social status. This fluidity of occupational 
status complicates the determination of an individual’s availability for work 
or his justification for quitting a job or refusing a work offer. 

One marked difference between farm and nonfarm work is found in the fact 
that, especially during harvest periods, workers are often referred to jobs in 
groups. Group referral is a common practice even when labor contractors’ 
crews are not involved. In situation where an entire crew refuses to accept 
offered work, the justification for the refusal, the suitability of the jobs, and 
the actual availability of the work may raise perplexing questions. A number 
of State agencies, no doubt, will have to face a variety of new problems in this 
area when coverage is extended to farm workers. 

A related problem will concern the suitability of offered work jin another 
locality, possibly another State, for workers who frequently or customarily work 
in a number of different areas during the year. Not only does this question raise 
basic substantive problems, as was indicated above (pp. 27-28) but operating 
problems as well. 

Migratory labor plays a vitally important role in farm production in many 
areas of the country. The tens of thousands of workers who follow one or 
another of the well-defined migratory streams are accustomed to leaving an 
area as soon as the crops are picked and moving on to the next one where workers 
are needed. In such a situation, a question would be raised as to the eligibility 
for benefits of farm workers who are Claiming benefits but because of the travel, 
refuse to accept referrals to jobs at a distance, although they customarily have 
accepted such work. This situation would be similar to that presented by refusal 
of a structural-iron worker to accept referral to a construction job in another 
locality, although he is accustomed to working at a distance from his home. 
Since the nature of a claimant’s occupation is taken into account in determining 
the suitability of offered work, such jobs would ordinarily be regarded as suit- 
able, and refusal would lead to disqualification. 


INTERSTATE CLAIMS 


Migratory farm workers, especially, will encounter some of the same delays 
and other difficulties experienced today by covered workers who work in more 
than one State, or who file a claim for benefits in a different State than the 
one in which they had built up their benefit rights. Through agreements, any 
State will accept the claim of such a worker and act as the agent of the State 
of former employment which determines his benefit rights and sends him his 
weekly checks. 

Because of the distance and the interstate correspondence and paper work 
involved, benefit payments in interstate claims are delayed, frequently for pro- 
longed periods. If the worker has moved on again before his benefit determi- 
nation reaches him, even longer delays may occur. An additional weakness in 
the present program lies in the fact that benefit rights earned in more than one 
State cannot be added together in order to increase the adequacy of the claimant’s 
weekly amount or duration; combination is permitted only when it is necessary 
to make him eligible for any benefits at all. 

The foregoing brief description indicates that the migratory farm worker 
would have the greatest difficulty in obtaining effective protection from the 
program during brief periods of unemployment, even if he remained in one loca- 
tion long enough to receive the determination of his benefit rights from the State 
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of former employment, at the risk of losing job opportunities at a distance. 
Truly effective protection of such workers, as well as of migratory workers who 
are presently covered would require modification of State laws and procedures ™ 
in order to authorize interstate combining of benefit rights and to facilitate han- 
dling of interstate claims. : 

For a farm worker who has a multistate pattern of employment, a single 
Nation-wide program would appear to be ideal, for it would use a single benefit 
formula, and a single set of requirements; his benefit protection would ignore 
State boundaries in the same way as his work history had done. In the absence 
of such a program, some form of a stamp-book system appears to offer the most 
reasonable solution to the special problem of migratory workers. 

This would make it possible for the migratory farm worker to give the employ- 
ment office the wage and employment information it required at the time when he 
filed a claim for benefits. Despite the shortcomings of the stamp-book system in 
other respects, as noted above,“ no other mechanism appears to offer an equal 
assurance that these workers would be able to derive, in actual fact, the benefits 
of the program which extension of coverage to agriculture would be expected to 
confer, 

Other problems.—Aside from the areas of disqualification and availability, no 
new problems should be raised by extension of coverage to farm workers. The 
taking of claims from unemployed farm workers would impose a heavier work- 
load upon local office staffs, but this should constitute only a problem of volume, 
space, and staffing. The same should hold true for payment of benefits to this 
group. 

APPENDIX 


Use oF INCENTIVE TAXATION, THROUGH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, TO PROMOTE 
STEADIER EMPLOYMENT OF SEASONAL FARM WORKERS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It has long been recognized that the irregularity of employment of farm work- 
ers is greater than in any other sector of our economy. The extreme seasonality 
of agricultural activity as a whole leads to equally marked seasonal fluctuations 
in the demand for hired labor. While in many areas, local workers, supple- 
mented by youths and housewives, can take care of peak labor demands, in very 
large areas of agricultural production, substantial nuinbers of workers must be 
brought in from outside the area for varying periods. In many eases, these work- 
ers may be found working more than a thousand miles from their usual residence. 

The regularity of their employment depends upon a variety of conditions, many 
being beyond their own control, or the control of their employers. Variations in 
labor needs and their timing are affected by weather conditions, by market 
prices, and by the degree of crop specialization of the growers concerned. All of 
these factors, and many more, create a situation in which the average farm 
worker, and especially the migratory seasonal worker, has little certainty of 
regular work. 

During recent years, and especially during the war period of labor stringency, 
employers and employer associations have developed systems for coordinating 
their seasonal labor requirements and exchanging seasonal workers during their 
respective slack and peak periods. 


B. EXPERIENCE WITH REGULARIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


During recent years, the most successful efforts to regularize employment of 
seasonal farm workers have concerned foreign workers, imported into this 
country on a contract basis. This successful experience was achieved, for the 
most part, during World War II when shortages of farm labor were so acute 
that increased numbers of foreign workers were being used on our farms, and 
the needs for full utilization of available labor were greatest. 

Review of this experience indicates that in a number of instances it was 
possible to provide as long as 5-6 months of continuous employment for such 


% Recommendations to this effect have been urged upon the Congress by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. . 

31. One weakness, especially applicable to interstate workers, involves the fact that the 
stamp books, issued by individual States, could not readily be used by other States. This 
would make it necessary for such workers to have a separate book for each State of 
employment. The use of the stamp book, in addition, would not avoid the problems now 
involved in interstate claim and benefit determination and payment. 
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workers; in a few cases, employment continued over a period of 7-8 months. 
For the most part, however, this experience has been confined to Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican Nationals, and Jamaicans. The workers concerned are adult males, 
unaccompanied by their families, thus permitting maximum flexibility of em- 
ployment, simplifying housing requirements, and virtually eliminating related 
problems of educaton and child care. 

Mexican Nationals were imported into this country during World War II under 
the terms of an international agreement and contracts worked out with the ap- 
proval of Government officials of both countries. The contract's terms provided 
for payment of transportation costs by the employer, the provision of a bond at 
the employer’s expense to insure repatriation at the termination of the contract 
period, some guaranty of minimum wages or earnings, regardless of the amount 
of work available each day or week, as well as minimum standards of housing, 
sanitation, and other conditions, including protection by workmen's compensa- 
tion. The requirements effective under the 1951 agreement are less extensive. 

The situation with respect to Puerto Ricans was generally similar, except 
that no repatriation bond was required. Puerto Rican farm workers are desired 
because most of them are competent experienced farm workers, the period of 
demand here coincides with the off-season in the sugarcane fields, the insular 
government is interested in finding work for those who would otherwise be 
jobless and a possible drain on relief funds, and finally, the fact that they are 
American citizens eliminates the red tape involved in importation of foreign 
nationals. While these conditions apply to Puerto Ricans brought here upon a 
contract basis, many of them are equally applicable to Puerto Rican workers 
who are hired on an individual basis by the same growers. Although employers 
using Puerto Rican labor may or may not bear the cost of transportation, 
they ordinarily advance such costs, at least in part, for many of the workers. 
Arrangements frequently call for a deposit of $10 per worker with the Puerto 
Kican Government, in order to build up a fund to cover repatriation of stranded 
workers and other costs, such as wages, which may be in dispute between the 
worker and his employer. This outlay of funds naturally provides a substantial 
incentive to obtain the maximum utilization of the services of these workers, 
thus spreading costs over the largest possible base, and also reducing the total 
number of workers which have to be recruited for the farmers concerned. 

Another factor contributing to the snecess of these efforts to stabilize employ- 
ment is the lesser mobility of foreign workers. Especially in the case of Mexican 
nationals, they are not as likely as demestic workers to move on from one farm 
to another in search of a new job, if the present one appears unsatisfactory. 

We have also had some more-limited similar experience with domestic workers, 
In one notable example, more than 10,000 seasonal workers, including almost 
equal numbers of domestic and foreign laborers, have been given 5 months or 
more continuous work on farms spread over a large area in Michigan. Its 
success has rested upon a well-functioning organized effort by growers with an 
unusually wide variety of crops, and the ability to adjust the labor supply to the 
varying seasonal demands of these crops. In some cases, groups of these workers 
have been transferred to growers as far away as New Jersey, when local labor 
demand declined, creating substantial labor surpluses. 

Cooperation of growers and their associations to lengthen the employment 
periods of seasonal farm workers which was stimulated by the labor shortages 
of the war period declined in some areas after the war. According to informa- 
tion given the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, the 47 associations 
which actively engaged in interchange of labor in the State of New York had 
dropped to about 15 to 18 by 1948. With the return of labor shortages as the 
result of the current defense program these efforts may be resumed. 

The success of these activities, in short, has been based upon the coordination 
of labor requirements by growers and their associations. It has been facilitated 
by the cooperation of the Federal-State system of public employment offices. 
Possibly, this cooperation could be further extended to bring about fuller utili- 
zation of the capacities of greater numbers of farm workers. At the same time, 
it must be recognized that regularization of seasonal farm labor has been 
achieved on a very limited seale. Aside from other considerations, the fact 
that in a single area a number of crops may mature almost simultaneously, and 
that immediately thereafter needs for seasonal workers can virtually disappear 
for several weeks at a time, creates obstacles to stabilization which are almost 
entirely beyond the power of farmers and their organizations to overcome. In 
the absence of extensive union organization among farm workers, the poten- 
tialities of using this source of assistance in regularizing employment, so effective 
in other industries, have not yet been realized. 
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©. RELATED EXPERIENCE IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Outside of agriculture, there are few areas in which employer-worker relations 
are equally casual, and in these the number of workers involved is smaller. 
The waterfront in our important maritime centers presents a somewhat similar 
situation, especially with respect to the employment pattern of longshoremen. 
These workers who load and unload ship cargoes, typically work for more than 
ohe employer during a single week, and frequently during a single day. In 
former years, the chronic underemployment of large numbers of longshoremen 
was accompanied by the absence of any systematic method of distributing avail- 
able work opportunities among the workers concerned in an equitable manner. 
During the past decade, through the active cooperation of well-organized and 
all-inclusive groups of workers and employers, the San Francisco waterfront 
employment pattern has been successfully decasualized. The mechanisms in- 
volved have included a union hiring hall operating in cooperation with the Water- 
front Employers Association, and regulating the employment opportunities of the 
workers concerned through a system of strict rotation. 

A major contribution to the success of this enterprise has been made by the 
union, which has been interested in assuring that none of its members would be 
discriminated against with respect to opportunities for work. Equally, the 
employers involved have regarded decasualization as offering many benefits, 
through reducing the severity of many labor relations problems and eliminating 
disputes which were formerly frequent and expensive. The task has been 
simplified by such factors as the absence of the need for a variety of labor skills, 
since jobs for all employers are essentially similar, and the relatively smaller 
area concerned. The fact that virtually all of the workers belong to the same 
union has helped to assure the availability of workers as required, as well as 
a mechanism for applying whatever controls and discipline were needed to ful- 
fill the union’s responsibilities under the agreement. 

The differences between this situation, as briefly described here, and the situa- 
tion in even well-organized agricultural labor markets are so evident as to 
require no detailed listing. 

Attempts have been made to provide a similarly well-organized distribution 
of labor during seasonal slack periods in other areas and industries. In some 
communities, methods have been worked out for circulating notices of impending 
lay-offs, ordinarily between employers in the same or related industries, so 
that those who need the workers being laid off can hire them. These plans have 
been designed to provide mutual assistance in reducing unemployment insurance 
benefit payments and to protect the reduced rates allowed under experience 
rating from being increased. Such cooperation efforts have had limited appli- 
cation and duration, and limited success. 


D. PROBLEMS OF APPLICATION TO AGRICULTURE 


Upon the basis of available experience, the problems involved in developing 
and applying a system of tax incentives, through unemployment insurance, to 
insure more regular employment for seasonal farm workers, are manifold and 
complicated. 

Of primary importance is the problem of coordination of the labor require- 
ments of a large enough group of growers to avoid both shortages and surpluses 
of farm labor and, where possible, to permit dovetailing of the periods when 
seasonal farm labor will be needed. The area involved must be not too large 
to permit the movement of such workers among the growers concerned, at mini- 
mum costs of time and transportation. 

Closely connected is the problem of assuring that the job skills needed in order 
to service all growers’ needs can be found within this body of workers. 

Incentives must be adequate to insure that the workers will be willing to 
move from farm to farm and from one type of work to another, as needed. These 
must include, of course, as high a rate of earnings as would be available outside 
this organized group, as well as satisfactory housing and other conditions of work 
as are necessary to keep the workers from moving on to other jobs. 


E, EXPERIENCE RATING IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


If contributions payable under unemployment-insurance laws are to be em- 
ployed as an incentive to regularizing agricultural employment, examination 
of certain characteristics of the unemployment-insurance program becomes 
relevant. Under the existing unemployment-insurance program, experience rat- 
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ing is the only mechanism available for modifying employers’ contribution rates, 
either as reward for achieved stabilization or as a penalty for excessive employ- 
ment turn-over. 

Such variations in tax rates are designed to encourage stabilization of em- 
ployment by granting a lower tax rate—and consequently a possibly lower 
production ecost—to an employer who succeeds in reducing lay-offs of workers 
who may subsequently draw benefits. If he fails to stabilize his employment, 
his tax rate will be higher and consequently his production costs will go up. 
It is assumed that employers generally will be interested in obtaining reduced 
contribution rates. Under existing State laws, employers’ contribution rates 
may vary, up or down, from the statutory 2.7 percent standard rate, depending 
upon several factors, but usually measured in terms of the extent to which their 
workers have become unemployed and drawn benefits. While under the original 
State laws, contribution rates varied from a minimum of zero to about 4.5 percent 
of payrolls, the trend in recent years has been in the direction of eliminating 
rates in excess of 2.7 percent, thus reducing the range between the minimum 
and maximum rates. As of July 1, 1951, only 9 laws provided for rates in 
excess of 2.7 percent, as compared with 30 in 1937, 21 in 1941, and 16 in 1944. 
During 1950 less than one-half of 1 percent of all emplovers eligible for modified 
rates were assigned such higher tax rates. Only in one State were more than 
3 percent of the employers assigned such rates. 

If agriculture were included under the existing unemployment insurance 
program, it would probably be upon the same basis as other covered employment. 
Thus the hundreds of thousands of workers who move from farm to nonfarm 
work (and vice versa) during the course of the year could combine their rights 
to benefits based upon both types of service. In fact, many of the advantages of 
coverage extension would be lost if this were not possible. Under such a system, 
present experience-rating provisions of the State laws would be applicable to agri- 
culture. It is questionable whether the present extent of variation in employer 
tax rates, which amounts to less than 2.5 percent of payrolls in most States, would 
offer sufficient incentive to he effective in stabilizing farm employment. 

For this incentive to be adequate, it would have to be great enough to over- 
come the difficulties involved in (1) developing employer groups offering a wide 
enough variety of crops to make regular employment possible; (2) in obtaining 
a supply of American and preferably local workers which can be counted upon to 
remain in the employ of the group for the period they are needed; and (3) in 
assuring regular employment, regardless of unanticipated changes in weather 
and other conditions which affect requirements for labor. 

There is little substantial evidence that variations in tax rates under experi- 
ence rating have produced employment stabilization in commerce and industry. 
It would be more difficult to support the belief that this device would be more 
effective in agriculture. 

Consideration could be given to the possibility of providing a wider variation in 
the range of employer tax rates, For example, it might be proposed that tax rates 
vary from a minimum of zero or 1 percent to a maximum of 7 to 8 percent, or 
higher. In workmen’s compensation, for example, premium rates vary far more 
than this, for the most hazardous occupations carry rates of 30-40 times the 
level of the least hazardous. 

Examination of this possibility indicates that it would not offer much likeli- 
hood of acceptance by the State legislatures, which in the final analysis deter- 
mine unemployment insurance tax rates. To condition coverage extension to 
agriculture upon drastically higher tax rates might form a barrier to such 
extension. If a wider range of contribution rates were to be made applicable 
to farm employers, they probably would have to apply to nonfarm employers, 
as well, if constitutional questions of discrimination were to be avoided. While 
few nonfarm employers would probably be assigned maximum rates of con- 
tribution, such rates undoubtedly would be applied to many employers in the 
mining and construction fields, in branches of textile and apparel manufacturing, 
and in other seasonal industries. Employers in these industries now obtain the 
highest rates assigned under present rate schedules, and only existing rate 
ceilings prevent some of them from being assigned even higher tax rates. It 
is unlikely that extension of coverage to agriculture would result in a general 
increase in maximum tax rates. 

While differential tax rates might be utilized as a device to encourage greater 
employment stability in agriculture, comparison with workmen's compensation 
would not be appropriate. The extent to which prevention of industrial acci- 
dents has been shown to be within employers’ control is far different from the 
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situation with respect to unemployment. Especially in agriculture, the vicissi- 
tudes of weather, flood, and hail, of rain and sunshine, are as much outside 
the farmer’s control as the price which his product will bring on the market, 
and both directly affect his labor needs, the wage which he can pay, as well as 
the timing of his labor requirements. 

It should be noted, in passing, that in some cases, attempts to achieve lower 
contribution rates have taken the form of devices to prevent the payment of 
benetits, rather than to stabilize employment. Such perversion of the objectives 
of experience rating actually interferes with decasualization rather than aids 
its promotion. It would be desirable to insure that such abuses were prevented 
in the case of agriculture, where workers are less capable of defending them- 
selves against such action because of the relative apsence and weakness of 
labor organization. 

Finally, caution should be exercised in the use of incentive taxation, through 
payroll taxes to accomplish the desired objective. ‘The success of incentive 
taxation depends, fundamentally, on the degree to which the incidence of the 
tax rests upon the group whose behavior is to be influenced. Unfortunately, 
we have less adequate information on tax incidence than on most other fields 
of public finance. 


F. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The foregoing discussion has indicated some difficulties which may be en- 
countered in attempting to utilize experience rating in unemployment insurance 
as a device for decasualizing farm employment. Despite these difficulties. efforts 
are being made to increase proper utilization of labor, and to eliminate the 
human waste involved in under-employment and unemployment of farm labor 
and other labor, as well. 

Extension of unemployment insurance coverage tq agricultural workers will 
help to focus public attention upon the serious problems of unemployment in 
this important sector of our economy, as it has done in the case of other indus- 
tries. Increased public interest and attention will provide a more favorable 
climate for the development of solutions to these problems. 
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